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Lord Macaulay always looked forward to a publication 
of lus misceUaneous works, either by himself or by those 
who should represent him after his death. And latterly 
he expressly reserved, whenever the arrangements as to 
copyi'ight made it necessary, the right of such pubU- 
cation. 

The collection which is now published comprehends 
some of the earliest and some of the latest works which he 
composed. He was bom on 25th October, 1800 ; com¬ 
menced readence at Trinity. College, Cambridge, in 
October, 1818 ; was elected Craven University Scholar in 
1821; graduated as B.A. in 1822 ; was elected fellow of 
the college in October, 1824; was called to the bar in 
February, 1826, when he joined the Northern Cii'cuit; 
and was elected member for Caine in 1830, After this 
last event, he did not long continue to practise at the bar. 
He went to India in 1834, whence he returned in June, 
1838. He was elected member for Edinburgh in 1839, 
and lost this seat in July, 1847 * : and tliis (though 
he was afterwards again elected for that city in July, 
1852, without being a candidate) may be considered as 

the last instance of his taking an active part in the con- 

' ♦ • 

• See Vol. n. p. 430. 
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tests of public life. These few dates are mentioned for 
tlie puipose of enabling the reader to assign the articles, 
now and previously publislied, to the principal periods 
into which the author’s life may be divided. 

The admirers of his later works will probably be in¬ 
terested by watching the gradual formation of his style, 
and will notice in his earlier productions, vigorous and 
clear as their language always was, the occurrence of faults 
against which he aftenvards most anxiously guarded him¬ 
self. A much greater interest will midoubtedly be felt in 
tracing the date and development of his opinions. 

The articles pubhshed in Knight’s Quarterly Magazine 
were composed dimhig the author’s residence at college, 
as B.A. It may be remarked that the first two of these 
exhibit the earnestness with which he already endeavoured 
to represent to himself and to others the scenes and persons 
of past times as in actual existence. Of the Dialogue be¬ 
tween Milton and Cowley he spoke, many years after its 
publication, as tliat one of his works which he remembered 
with most satisfaction. The article on Mitford’s Greece 
he did not liimself value so highly as others thought it de¬ 
served. This article, at any rate, contains the first distinct 
enunciation of his views as to the office of an historian, 
views aftenvards more fully set forth in his Essay upon 
History, in the Edinburgh Eeview (Vol. I. p. 232 of this 
collection). From the protest, in the last mentioned essay 
(p. 273),against the conventional notions respecting the ma¬ 
jesty of liistory might perhaps have been anticipated some¬ 
thing like the third chapter of the History of England. 
It may be amusing to notice that in the article on Mitford 
(p. 179-180) appears the first sketch of the Kew Zealander, 
afterwards filled up in a passage in the review of Mi’s. Aus¬ 
tin 8 translation of Kanke, a passage which at one time was 
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the subject of allusion, two or three times a week, in 
speeches and leadhig articles. In this, too, appear, perhaps 
for the fii-st time, the author’s views on the representative 
system.* These he retained to the veiy last; they arc 
brought fonvard repeatedly in the articles publislied in tliis 
collectionf and elscwliere, and in his speeches in parlia¬ 
ment ; and they coincide with tlie opinions expressed in 
the letter to an American correspondent, which was so 
often cited in the late debate on tlie Keform Bill. 

Some explanation appears to be nocessaiy as to the 
pubheation of the three articles which stand at the end of 
the first volume. 

In 1828 Ml'. James Mill, the author of tlie His- 
toiy of British India, reprinted some essays which he 
had contributed to the Supplement to the Encyclo- 
pifidia Britannica; and among these was an Essay on 
Government. The method of inquiiy and reasoning 
adopted in this essay appeared to Macaulay to be essen¬ 
tially wrong. He entertained a very strong conviction 
that the only sotmd foundation for a theoiy of Govern¬ 
ment must be laid in careful and copious historical induc¬ 
tion ; and he believed tliat Mr. Mill’s work rested upon a 
vicious reasoning a priori. Upon tliis point he felt the 
more earnestly, owing to his o^vn passion for historical re¬ 
search, and to his devout admiration of Bacon, whose works 
he was at that time studying with intense attention. 
There can, however, be little doubt that he was also 
provoked by the pretensions of some members of a sect 
which then commonly went by the name of Benthamites, 
or Utilitarians. This sect included many of his contem- 
poimies, who had quitted Cambridge at about the same 


• Vol. I. p. IGO. 


t As at Vol. I. pp, 813, 805, 
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time “with him. It had succeeded, iu some measure, 
to the sect of the Byronians, whom he has described 
in the review of Moore’s Life of Lord Byron, who 
discarded their neckcloths, and fixed little models 
of sculls on the sand-glasses by which they regu¬ 
lated the boiling of their eggs for breakfast. The 
members of these sects, and of many others that have 
succeeded, have probably long ago learned to smile at the 
temporaij humoiu’s. But Macaulay, himself a sincere ad¬ 
mirer of Bentham, was iiaitated by what he considered 
the unwarranted tone assumed by several of the class of 
Utilitarians. “ We apprehend,” he said, “ that many of 
them are persons who, having read little or nothing, are de¬ 
lighted to be rescued from the sense of their own inferiority 
by some teacher who assui*es them that the studies which 
they have neglected are of no value, puts five or six 
phrases into their mouths, lends them an odd number of 
the Westminster Review, and in a month transforms 
them into philosophei's; ” and he spoke of them as 
“ smatterers, whose attainments just suffice to elevate them 
from the insignificance of dunces to the dignity of bores, 
and to spread dismay among their pious aunts and grand¬ 
mothers.” The sect, of course, like other sects, compre¬ 
hended some pretenders, and these, the most arrogant 
and intolerant among its members. He, however, went so 
far as to apply the following language to the majority :— 
“ As to the greater part of the sect, it is, we apprehend, 
of httle consequence what they study or under whom. 
It would be more amusing, to be sure, and more re¬ 
putable, if they would ^"^'e up the old republican cant and 
declaim about Brutus and Timoleon, the duty of killing 
tyrants and the blessedness of dying for liberty. But, on 
the whole, they might have chosen worse. They may as 
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■sveU be Utilitarians as jockeys or dandies. And, though 
quibbling about self-interest and motives, and objects 
of deske, and the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, is but a poor employment for a grown man, it 
certainly hui’ts the health less than hard diinkiiig and the 
fortune less than high play; it is not much more laughable 
than phrenology, and is immeasurably more humane than 
cock-fighting.” 

Macaulay inserted in the Ecbnburgh Review of March, 
1829, an article upon Mr. Mill’s Essay. He attacked the 
method "with much vehemence; and, to the end of his 
life, he never saw any ground for believing that in this 
he had gone too far. But before long he felt that he 
had not spoken of the author of the Essay with the 
respect due to so eminent a man. Li 1833, he described 
Mr. MUl, duiing the debate on the India Bill of that 
year, as a “gentleman, extremely well acquainted with 
the affairs of om* Eastern Empii-e, a most valuable servant 
of the Company, and the author of a history of India, 
which, though certainly not free from faults, is, I think, 
on the whole, the greatest historical work which has 
appeared in our language since that of Gibbon.” 

Almost immediately upon the appearance of the article 
in the Edinburgh Review, an answer was published in 
the Westminster Review. It was untruly attributed, in 
the newspapers of the day, to Mr. Bentbam himself. 
Macaulay’s answer to tlds appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review, June, 1829. He wrote the answer under the 
belief that he was answeilng Mr. Bentbam, and was 
undeceived in time only to add .tbe postscript. The 
author of the article in the Westminster Review had 
not perceived tliat the question raised was not as to the 
truth or falsehood of the result at which Mr. Mill had 
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arrived, but as to the soundness or unsoundness of the 
method -which he pui’sued ; a misimderstanding at which 
Macaulay, while he supposed the article to be the work 
of Mr. Bentham, expressed much surprise. Tlie con¬ 
troversy soon became principally a dispute as to the 
theory wliich was commonly kno^vn by the name of The 
Greatest Happiness Principle. Another article in the 
Westminster Eeview followed ; and a suiTcjoinder 
by Macaulay in the Edinbiu'gh Eeriew of October, 
1829. Macaulay was irritated at what he conceived to 
be either extreme dulhiess or gross unfairness on the 
part of his unknown antagonist, and struck as hard as 
he could; and he struck veiy hard indeed. 

The ethical question thus raised Avas afterwards dis¬ 
cussed by Sir James Mackintosh, in the Dissertation con¬ 
tributed by him to the seventh edition of the Encyclo- 
pa;dia Britannica, p. 284—313 (Wliewell’s Edition). Sir 
James Mackintosh notices the part taken in the contro¬ 
versy by Macaulay, in the following Avords : “ A Avriter 
of consummate ability, Avho has hiiled in httle but the 
respect due to the abihties and character of his opponents, 
has given too much countenance to the abuse and con¬ 
fusion of language exemplified in the Avell-knoAvn verse 
of Pope, 

‘ Modes of eelf-loTc the Passions we may call.’ 

‘ We know,’ says he, ‘ no universal proposition respecting 
human nature Avhich is true but one — that men ahvays 
act from self-interest.’” ‘‘It is manifest from the sequel, 
that the Aviiter is not the dupe of the confusion;. but 
many of his readers may be so. If, indeed, the Avord 
self-interest could Avith propriety be used for the grati¬ 
fication of eveiy proA^alent desu'e, he has clearly shoAvn 
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that this change in the signification of terms would be of 
no advantage to the doctrine Avliich he controverts. It 
would make as many sorts of self-interest as there are 
appetites, and it is irreconcilably at variance with the 
system of association proposed by Mr. ilill.” “ The 
a dmir able writer whose language has occasioned this 
illustration, who at an early age has mastered every 
species of composition, will doubtless hold fast to sim- 
phcity, which survives all the fashions of deviation from 
it, and which a man of genius so fertile has few tempta¬ 
tions to forsake.”—^Note W, p. 296 (p. 430). 

When Macaulay selected for publication certain ar¬ 
ticles of the Edinburgh Eeview, he resolved not to 
publish any of the three essays in question; ^I^H^hicj^e 
assigned the following reason :— • ^ 

“ The author has been strongly urged to insert three 
papers on the Utilitarian Philosophy, which, when they 
first appeared, attracted some notice, but which are not 
in the American editions. He has however determined 
to omit these papers, not because he is disposed to re¬ 
tract a single doctrine which they contain; but because 
he is unwoUing to offer what might be regarded as an 
a&ont to the memory of one from whose opinions he 
still widely dissents, but to whose talents and virtues he 
admits that he formerly did not do justice. Serious as 
are the faults of the Essay on Government, a critic, while 
noticmg those faults, should have abstained from using 
wntemptuous language respecting the historian of British- 
India. It ought to be known that Mr. Mill had the gene¬ 
rosity, not only to forgive, but to forget the unbecoming 
acrimony wi& which he had been assailed, and was, when 

^ valuable life closed, on terms of cordial friendship mlh 
nis assailant” ^ 
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Under these circumstances, considerable doubt has 
been felt as to the propriety of republishing the three 
Essays in the present collection. But it has been deter¬ 
mined, not without much hesitation, that t}iey should 
appear. It is felt that no disrespect is shown to the 
memoiy of Mr. Mill, when the pubHcation is accompanied 
by so full an apology for the tone adopted towards 
him ; and Mr. Mill himself would have been the last to 
wish for the suppression of opinions on the ground that 
they were in express antagonism to his own. The grave 
has now closed upon the assailant as well as the assailed. 
On the other hand, it cannot but be desirable that 
opinions which the author retained to the last, on im¬ 
portant questions in politics and morals, should be before 
the public. 

Some of the poems now collected have already ap¬ 
peared in print; others are supplied by the recollection of 
friends. The first two are published on account of their 
having been composed in the author’s childhood. In the 
poems, as well as in the prose works, will be occasionally 
found thoughts and expressions which have afterwards 
been adopted in later productions. 

No alteration whatever has been made from the form 
in which the author left the several articles, -with the ex¬ 
ception of some changes in punctuation, and the correction 
of one or two obvious misprints. 


London: June, 1860. 


T. F. E. 
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FBAOMENTS OF A ROMAN TALE. (June 1823.) 


« • • • * 


It was an hour after noon. Ligarius was returning from 
the Campus Martins. He strolled through one of the 
• ' streete which led to the fonnn, settling his gown, and cal¬ 
culating the odds on the gladiators who were to fence at 
the approaching Saturnalia. While thus occupied, he 
overtook Flaminius, who, yith a heavy step and a melan¬ 
choly face, was sauntering 'iii the same direction. The 
hght-hearted young man plucked him by the sleeve. 

“Good day, Flaminius. Are you to be of Catiline’s 
party this evening ? ” 

“Not I” 

lieart^^ ^ Tarentine girl will break her 

‘‘No matter. Catiline has the best cooks and the 
fin^t wme m Home. There are charming women at iS 

K' The board and the dice-box pay 

■^ons of sesterces last mght. My Ji£^at Tit 
all the statues that mv father thp 

Ephesus, must go to the auctioneer ^Thnt^ • f 

you will acknowledge JenTvL ^ price. 

CalUnice.” ^ Ehoemcopters, Chian, and 

by Pollux.” 

ing senatotlli2rX"°1;^^^ 

in tliA __ T P\ tmiiffs ai-e 
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“ Tlic Gods confound the political circles. I have 
hated the name of politician ever since Sylla’s proscrip¬ 
tion, when I was within a moment of having my throat 
cut by a politician, who took me for another politician. 
Wliile there is a cask of Falernian in Campania, or a girl 
in the Subimra, I shall be too well employed to think on 
the subject.” 

“ You -will do well,” said Flaminius gravely, “ to bestow 
some little consideration upon it at present. Other^vise, I 
fear, you will soon renew your acquaintance with politi¬ 
cians, in a manner quite as unpleasant as that to which 
you allude.” 

“ Averting Gods! what do you mean ? ” 

“I will tell you. There are rumours of conspiracy. 
The order of tilings established by Lucius Sylla has ex¬ 
cited the disgust of the people, and of a large party of 
the nobles. Some violent convulsion is expected.” 

“ What is that to me ? I suppose that they will hardly 
proscribe the vii^uers and gladiators, or pass a law com¬ 
pelling every citizen to take a wife.” 

“ You do not imderstand. Catiline is supposed to be 
tlie author of the revolutionary schemes. You must have 
lieard bold opinions at liis table repeatedly.” 

“ I never listen to any opinions upon such subjects, 
bold or timid.” 

“ Look to it. Your name has been mentioned.” 

“ Mine! good Gods! I call heaven to -witness that I 
never so much as mentioned Senate, Consul, or Comitia, 
in Catiline’s house.” 

“ Nobody suspects you of any participation in the in¬ 
most counsels of the party. But our great men sui'mise 
that you are among those whom he has bribed so high 
■with beauty, or entangled so deeply in distress, that they 
are no longer their own masters. I shall never set foot 
within his tlmesliold again. I have been solemnly warned 
by men who understand public affairs; and I advise you 
to be cautious.” 
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The friends had now turned into the forum, Avliicli was 
thronged with the gay and elegant youth of Home. I 
can tell you more,” continued Flaminius; “somebody 
was remarking to the Consul yesterday how loosely a cer¬ 
tain acquaintance of ours tied liis girdle. ‘ Lot him look 
to himself,’ said Cicero, ‘ or the state may find a tighter, 
girdle for his neck.’ ” 

“ Good Gods I who is it ? You cannot surely mean—” 

“ There he is.” ^ 

Flaminius pointed to a man who was pacing up and 
down the forum at a little distance from them. He was 
in the prime of manhood. His personal advantages were 
extremely striking, and were displayed with an extrava¬ 
gant but not ungraceful foppery. His gown waved in 
loose folds; his long dark curls were dressed -with exqui¬ 
site art, and shone and steamed ■with odoiu's ; his step and 
gesture exhibited an elegant and commanding figure in 
every posture of polite languor. But his countenance 
formed a singular contrast to the general appearance of 
liis person. The high and imperial brow, the keen aqui¬ 
line features, the compressed mouth, the penetrating eye, 
indicated the highest degree of ability and decision. He 
seemed absorbed in intense meditation. With eyes fixed 
on the ground, and lips working in tliought, he sauntered 
round the area, appai’ently unconscious how many of the 
young gallants of Home were envying the taste of liis 
dress, and the ease of his fashionable stagger. 

“ Good Heaven I ” said Ligaiius, “ Caius Ctesai- is as 
unhkely to be in a plot as I am.” 

“ Not-'at all.” 

He does nothing but game, feast, intrigue, read 
Greek, and write verses.” 

You know nothing of Caisar, Though he rarely ad- 
«^esses the Senate, he is considered as the finest speaker 
there, after the Consul His influence with the multitude 
is immense. He will serve his rivals in public life as he 
served me last night at Catiline’s. We Avere playing at 
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the twelve lines.* — Immense stakes. He laughed all the 
time, chatted -wdlh Valeria over his shoulder, kissed her 
hand between every two moves, and scarcely looked at 
the board. I thought that I had him. All at once I foimd 
my counters diiven into the corner. Hot a piece to move, 
by Hercules. It cost me two millions of Sesterces. All 
the Gods and Goddesses confound him for it! ” 

“ As to Valeria,” said Ligarius, “ I forgot to ask whether 
you have heai'd the news.” 

“ Hot a word. What ? ” 

“ I was told at the baths to-day that Csesar escorted the 
lady home. Unfortunately old Quintus Lutatius had come 
back from his villa in Campania, in a wliim of jealousy, 
He was not expected for three days. There was a fine 
tumult. The old fool called for his sword and his slaves, 
ciursed his wife, and swore that he would cut Cesar’s 
throat.” 

“ And Csesar ? ” 

“ He laughed, quoted Anacreon, trussed his gown round 
his left arm, closed with Quintus, flung him do^vn, twisted 
his sword out of his hand, burst through the attendants, 
ran a freed-man thi’ough the shoulder, and was in the 
street in an instant.” 

“ Well done ! Here he comes. Good day, Caius.” 

Ciesar lifted his head at the salutation. His air of deep 
abstraction vanished; and he extended a hand to each of 
the friends. 

“ How are you after your last night’s exploit ? ” 

“ As well as possible,” said Casar laughing. 

“ In truth we should rather ask how Quintus Lutatius 
is.” 

“ He, I understand, is as weU as can be expected of a 
man with a faithless spouse and a broken head. His 
freed-man is most seriously hurt. Poor fellow! he shall 

* Dvodedm scripia, a game of mLxed chance and shill, which seems to 
have been very fashionable in the higher circles of Rome. The famous 
lawyer Mucius was renowned for his skill in it.— (Cic. Orat. L 60.) 
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have half of whatever I win to-night. Flaminius, you shall 
have your revenge at Catiline’s.” 

“ You are very kind. I do not intend to be at Catiline’s 
till I wish to part with my town-house. My villa is gone 
already.” 

“ Kot at Catihae’s, base spiiit [ You are not of his mind 
my gallant ligarius. Dice, Chian, and the loveliest Greek 
singing-girl that was ever seen. Think of that, Ligarius. 
By Venus, she almost made me adore her, by telling me 
that I talked Greek with the most Attic accent that she 
had heard in Italy.” 

“I doubt she will not say the same of me,” replied 
Ligarius. “ I am just as able to decipher an obelisk as to 
read a line of Homer.” 

“ You barbarous Scythian, who had the care of your 
education ? ” 

“ An old fool, — a Greek pedant, — a Stoic. He told 
me that pain was no evil, and flogged me as if he thought 
so. At last one day, in the middle of a lecture, I set fix*e 
to his enormous filthy beard, singed his face, and sent him 
roaring out of the house. There ended my studies. From 
that time to this I have had as little to do with Greece 

as the wine that your poor old friend Liitatius calls his 
delicious Samian.” 


“ Well done, Ligarius. I hate a Stoic. I wish Marcus 
Cato had a beard that you might singe it for him. The 
fool talked his two hours in the Senate yesterday, without 
changing a muscle of his face. He looked as savage and 

^ motionless ^ the mask in which Eoscius acted Alecto. 
I detest everything connected with him.” 

“Except his sister, Servilia.” . 

“ True, She is a lovely woman.” 

“piey say that you have told her so, Caius.” 

“ So I have.” 

“ And that she was not angry.” 

“ What woman is ? ” 

“ Aye, — but they say_” 
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“ iN’o matter -vvliat they say. Common fame lies like a 
Greek rhetorician. You might know so much, Ligarius, 
without reading the philosophers. But come, I will intro¬ 
duce you to httle dark-eyed Zoe.” 

‘‘ I tell you I can speak no Greek.” 

“ More shame for you. It is high time that you should 
begin. You will never have such a charming instructress. 
Of what was yoiu' father thinking when he sent for an old 
Stoic with a long beard to teach you t There is no lan¬ 
guage-mistress like a handsome woman. When I was at 
Athens, I learnt more Greek from a pretty flower-girl in 
the Pekaius than from all the Portico and the Academy. 
She was no Stoic, Heaven knows. But come along to Zoe. 
I will be your interpreter. Woo her in honest Latin, and 
I ■will turn it into elegant Greek between the throws of 
dice. I can make love and mind my game at once, as 
Flaminius can tell j’ou.” 

“ Well, then, to be plain, Caesar, Flaminius has been 
talking to me about plots, and suspicions, and politicians. 
I never plagued myself ■with such things since Sylla’s and 
Marius’s days ; and then I never could see much diflercncc 
between the parties. All that I am sure of is, that those 
who meddle with such affairs are generally stabbed or 
strangled. And, though I like Greek wine and handsome 
women, I do not wish to nsk my neck for them. How, 
tell me as a fiiend, Caius; — is there no danger ? ” 

“ Danger! ” repeated Cajsar, with a short, fierce, dis¬ 
dainful laugh : “ what danger do you apprehend ? ” 

“ That you should best know,” said Flaminius; “ you 
are far more intimate with Catiline than I. But I advise 
you to bo cautious. The leading men entertain strong 
suspicions.” ^ 

Caesar di’ew up his figure from its ordinary state of 
graceful relaxation into an attitude of commanding dignity, 
and replied in a voice of which the deep and impassioned 
melody formed a strange contrast to the humorous and 
affected tone of his ordinary conversation. “ Let them 
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suspect. They suspect because they know what they have 
deserved, "^^at have they done for Koine?—Wliat 
for mankind? — Ask the citizens. Ask the provinces. 
Have they had any other object than to perpetuate their 
own exclusive power, and to keep us under tlic yoke of 
an oligarchical tyranny, which unites in itself the worst 
evils of every other system, and combines more than 
Athenian turbulence -with more tlian Persian despotism ? ” 

“ Good Gods ! Ccesar. It is not safe for you to speak, 
or for us to listen to, such things, at such a crisis.” 

“ Judge for yourselves what you will hear. I will judge 
for myself what I will speak. I was not twenty yeai's 
old when I defied Lucius Sylla, suri'ounded by the spears 
of legionaries and the daggers of assassins. Do 5^ou sup¬ 
pose that I stand in awe of his paltry successoi*s, who have 
inherited a power wliich they never could liave acquired; 
who would imitate liis proscriptions, though they have 
never equalled his conquests ? ” 

“Pompey is almost as httle to be trifled -with as Sylla. 
I heard a consular senator say that, in consequence of the 
present alarming state of affairs, he would probably be 

recaUed from the command assigned to him by the 
Manihan law.” 

“Letium come, —the pupil of Sylla's butcheries,— 

the gleaner of Lucullus’s trophies, — the thief-taker of the 
Senate.” 


if you knew what tlie 


“ For heaven’s sake, Caius! - 
Consul said_” 

“ Something about himself, no doubt. Pity that such 
talents shodd be coupled with such cowardice and cox- 

nerio-!!^’ r u ® infinitely su- 

penor to what Hortensms was, in his best days ; — a 

chariMg compamon, except when he tells over for the 

toentieth toe ah the jokes that he made at Verres’s trial 

But he IS the despicable tool of a despicable party.” 

wbi It i^^ns, convinces me that the^ reports 

which have been circulated are not without foundation. 
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I >vill venture to propliecy that within a few months the 
republic will pass through a whole Odyssey of strange 
adventures.” 

“ I beheve so; an Odyssey of which Pompey will 
be the Polyphemus, and Cicero the Siren. I would 
have the state imitate Ulysses: show no mercy to the 
former; but contrive, if it can be done, to hsten to the 
enchanting voice of the other, without being seduced by 
it to destruction.” 

“ But whom can your party produce as rivals to these 
two famous leaders ? ” 

“ Time will show. I would hope that there may arise 
a man, whose genius to conquer, to conciliate, and to 
govern, may unite in one cause an oppressed and divided 
people ; — may do aU that SyUa should have done, and 
exhibit the magnificent spectacle of a great nation directed 
by a great mind.” 

“ And where is such a man to be found ? ” 

“ Perhaps where you would least expect to find him. 
Perhaps he may be one whose powers have hitherto been 
concealed in domestic or literary retirement. Perhaps he 
may be one, who, while waiting for some adequate ex¬ 
citement, for some worthy opportunity, squanders on 
trifles a genius before which may yet be humbled the 
sword of Pompey and the gown of Cicero. Perhaps he 
may now be disputing with a sophist; perhaps prattHng 

with a mistress; perhaps-” and, as he spoke, he turned 

away, and resumed his lounge, “ strolling in the Foriun.” 

It was almost midnight. The party had separated. 
Catiline and Cethegus were still conferring in the supper- 
room, which was, as usual, the highest apartment of the 
house. It formed a cupola, from which windows opened 
on the flat roof that surroimded it. To this terrace Zoe 
had retired. With eyes dimm ed with fond and melan¬ 
choly tears, she leaned over the balustrade, to catch the 
last glimpse of the departing foim of Ccesar, as it grew 
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more and more indistinct in the moonliglit. Had 
he any thought of her? Any love for her? He, 
the favourite of the high-born beauties of Home, the 
most splendid, the most graceful, the most eloquent of its 
nobles ? It could not be. His voice had, indeed, been 
touchingly soft whenever he addressed her. There had 
been a fascinating tenderness even in the vivacity of his 
look and conversation. But such were always the manners 
of Caesar towards women. He had wreathed a sprig of 
myrtle in her hair as she was singing. She took it from 
her dark ringlets, and kissed it, and wept over it, and 
thought of the sweet legends of her own dear Greece,— 
of youths and girls, who, pining away in hopeless love, 
had been transformed into flowers by the compassion of 
the Gods; and she wished to become a flower, which 
CiEsar might sometimes touch, though he should touch it 

only to weave a crown for some prouder and happier mis¬ 
tress. 


She was roused from her musings by the loud step 
and voice of Cethegus, who was pacing furiously up and 
down the supper-room. 

“ May ah the gods confound me, if C£esar be not the 
deepest traitor, or the most miserable idiot, that ever in¬ 
termeddled with a plot! ” 

Zoe shuddered. She drew nearer to the window. She 
stood conceded from observation by the curtain of fine 
network which hung over the aperture, to exclude tlie 

annoying insects of the climate. 

“And you, too !” continued Cethegus, tmning fiercely 
on his accomplice; you to take his part against me !— 
you, who proposed the scheme yourself! ” 

“My dear Caius Cethegus, you will not understand me. 
I proposed the scheme ; and I will join- in executing it. 
Jlut pohcy IS as necessary to our plans as boldness. I did 
not wish to sMe C^ar - to lose his co-operation -per- 
Hs to send him off with an information against u^ to 
Cicero and Catulus. He was so indignant at your ijge^ 
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tion, that all my dissimulation Avas scarcely sufficient to 
prevent a total rupture.” 

“Indignant! The gods confound him! — He prated 
about humanity, and generosity, and moderation. By 
Hercules, I have not heard such a lecture since I was with 
Xenochares atEhodes.” 

“ Ciesar is made up of inconsistencies. He has bound¬ 
less ambition, unquestioned courage, admirable sagacity. 
Yet I have frequently observed in him a womanish weak¬ 
ness at the sight of pain. I remember that once one of 
his slaves was taken ill while carrying his litter. He 
alighted, put the fellow in his plac$, and Avalked home in 
a fall of snow. I wonder that you could be so ill-advised 
as to talk to him of massacre, and pillage, and conflagration. 
You might have foreseen that such propositions would dis¬ 
gust a man of his temper.” 

“ I do not know. I have not your self-command, Lu¬ 
cius. I hate such conspirators. What is tlie use of them ? 
We must liave blood—blood,—hacking and tearing work 
—bloody work ! ” 

“ Do not grind your teeth, my dear Caius; and lay down 
the caiwing-knife. By Hercules, you have cut up all the 
stuffing of the couch.” 

“ No matter; we shall have couches enough soon, — 
and down to stuff them with, — and purple to cover 
them, — and pretty women to loll on them, — unless 
this fool, and such as he, spoil our plans. I had some¬ 
thing else to say. The essenced fop wishes to seduce Zoe 
from me.” 

“Impossible! You misconstrue the ordinary gallan¬ 
tries which he is in the habit of paying to every handsome 
face.” 

“ Curse on his ordinary gallantries, and his verses, and 
his compliments, and his sprigs of myrtle ! If Caesar should 
dare — by Hercules, I •v\t 11 tear liim to pieces in the middle 
of the Forum.” 

“ Trust his destruction to me. We must use his talents 
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and influence —thrust him upon eveiy danger— make 
him our instrument while we are contending — our peace- 
ofiering to the Senate if we fail — our first victim if we 
succeed.” 

“ Hark! what noise was that ? ” 

“ Somebody in the terrace! — lend me your dagger.” 

Catiline rushed to the window. Zoe was standing 
in the shade. He stepped out. She darted into the 
room — passed like a flash of lightning by the startled 
Cethegus — flew down the stairs — through the court — 
through the vestibule — through the street. Steps, voices, 
hghts, came fast and confusedly beliind her; — but with the 
speed of love and terror she gained upon her pursuers. 
She fled through the wilderness of unknown and dusky 
streets, till she found herself, breathless and exhausted, in 
the midst of a crowd of gallants, who, with chaplets on 
their heads, and torches in their hands, were reeling from 
the portico of a stately mansion. 

The foremost of the throng was a youth whose slender 
figure and beautiful countenance seemed hardly consistent 
■with lus sex. But the feminine delicacy of his features 
rendered more Mghtful the mingled sensuality and ferocity 
of their expression. The libertine audacity of his stare, 
and the grotesque foppery of his apparel, seemed to indi¬ 
cate at least a partial insanity. Flinging one arm round 
Zoe, and tearing away her veil with the other, he disclosed 
to the gaze of his thronging companions the regular fea¬ 
tures and large dark eyes which characterise Athenian 

“ Clodius has all the luck to night,” cried Ligarius. 

“ Not so, by Hercules,” said Marcus Coelius; “ the - 

gii'l is fairly our common prize: we will fling dice 

for her. The Venus* throw, as it ought to do, shall 
decide,” 

“ Let me go—let me go, for Heaven’s sake,” cried Zoe, 
struggling with Clodius. 

• Venus was the Roman torrn for the highest throw on the dice. 
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“ What a charming Greek accent she has. Come into 
the house, my little Athenian nightingale. 

“ Oh! what will become of me ? If you have mothers 
—^if you have sisters-” 

“ Clodius has a sister,” muttered Ligarius, “ or he is 
much behed.” 

“ By Heaven, she is weeping,” said Clodius. 

“ If she were not evidently a Greek,” said Ccehus, “ I 
should take her for a vestal virgin.” 

“ And if she were a vestal virgin, ” cried Clodius 
fiercely, “it should not deter me. This way;—no 
struggling — no screaming.” 

“ Struggling! screaming I ” exclaimed a gay and com¬ 
manding voice; “ You are making very ungentle love, 
Clodius.” 

The whole party started. Caesar had mingled with 
them unperceived. 

The sound of his voice thrilled through the very heart 
of Zoe. With a convulsive effort she burst from the 
grasp of her insolent admirer, flung herself at the feet of 
C®sar, and clasped his knees. The moon shone full on 
her agitated and imploring face : her hps moved; but she 
uttered no sound.' He gazed at her for an instant—^raised 
her — clasped her to his bosom. “ Fear nothing, my 
sweet Zoe.” Then, with folded arms, and a smile of 
placid defiance, he placed himself between her and Clodius. 

Clodius staggered forward, flushed -with wine and rage, 
and uttering alternately a curse and a hiccup. 

“ByPoUiix, this passes a jest. C®sar, how dare you 
insult me thus ? ” 

“ A jest! I am as serious as a Jew on the Sabbath. 
Insult you ; For such a pair of eyes I would insult the 
whole consular bench, or I should be as insensible as 
King Psammis’s mitmmy.” 

“ Good Gods, Caesar ! ” said Marcus Ccelius, interposing; 
“ you cannot think it worth while to get into a brawl for 
a little Greek girl! ” 
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« Why not ? The Greek girls have used me as well as 
those of Eome. Besides, the whole reputation of my 
gallantry is at stake. Give up such a lovely woman to 
that dmnken boy! My character would be gone for 
ever. No more perfumed tablets, full of vows and rap¬ 
tures ? No more toying with fingers at the Circus. No 
more evening walks along the Tiber. No more hiding 
in chests, or jumping from windows. I, the favoured 
suitor of half the white stoles in Eome, could never again 
aspire above a freed-woman. You a man of gallantry, 
and think of such a thing I For shame, my dear Cmlius! 
Do not let Clodia hear of it.” 

While Caesar spoke he had been engaged in keeping 
Clodius at arm’s length. The rage of the frantic libertine 
increased as the struggle continued. - “ Stand back, as you 
value your life,” he cried; “ I will pass.” 

“ Not this way, sweet Clodius. I have too much regard 
for you to suffer you to make love at such disadvantage. 
You smell too much of Falemian at present. Would you 
stifle your mistress ? By Hercules, you are fit to kiss 
nobody now, except old Piso, when he is tumbling home 
in the morning from the vintners. ” * 

_ Clodius plunged his hand into his bosom, and drew a 

little dagger, the faithful companion of many desperate 
adventures. ^ 


“ Oh, Gods! he will be murdered! ” cried Zoe. 

The whole throng of revellers was in agitation. The 
street fluctuated with torches and lifted hands. It was 
but for a moment. C®sar watched with a steady eye the 
descending hand of Godius, arrested the blow, seized his 
^tagomst by the throat, and flung him against one of 

yiohnee that he 

rolled, stoed and senseless, on the ground. 

^ several voices. * 

s^lf-defence, by Hercules! ” smd Marcus Coelius 
“Bear witness, you all saw him draw his dagger.” 

* Cic. iu Pis. 
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“ He is not dead—he breathes,” said Ligarius. “ Carry 
him into the house; he is dreadfully bruised.” 

The rest of the party retired with Clodius. Coehivs 
turned to Ca3sar. 

“ By all the Gods, Caius 1 you have won your lady 
fairly. A splendid \ictoiy! You deserve a triiunph.” 

“ What a madman Clodius has become 1 ” 

“ Intolerable. But come and sup with me on the 
Nones. You have no objection to meet the Consul ? ” 

“ Cicero ? None at all, We need not talk politics. 
Our old dispute about Plato and Epicurus will furnish us 
with plenty of conversation. So reckon upon me, my 
dear Marcus, and farewell.” 

Cmsar and Zoe turned away. As soon as they were 
beyond hearing, she began in great agitation:— 

“ Cmsar, you are in danger. I know all. I overheai'd 
Catiline and Cethcgus. You are engaged in a project 
which must lead to certain destruction.” 

“ My beautiful Zoe, I hve only for gloiy and pleasure. 
For these I have never hesitated to hazard an existence 
which they alone render valuable to me. In the present 
case, I can assure 3 ’’ou that our scheme presents the faii’cst 
hopes of success.” 

“ So much the worse. You do not know — you do not 
understand me. I speak not of open peril, but of secret 
treachery. Catiline hates you; — Cethegus hates you ;— 
your destruction is resolved. If you survive the contest, 
you perish in the first hour of victoiy. They detest you 
for your moderation; — they are eager for blood and 
plunder. I have risked my life to bring you this warn¬ 
ing; but that is of Httle moment. Farewell!—Be happy 

Cmsar stopped her. “ Do you fly from my thanks, dear 
Zoe ? ” 

“I wish not for your thanks, but for your safety;—I 
desire not to defraud Valeria or Sendlia of one cai’ess, 
extorted from gratitude or pity. Be my feehngs what 
they may, I have learnt in a fearful school to endure and 
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to suppress them. I have been taught to abase a proud 
spirit to the claps and liisses of the vulgar ; — to smile on 
suitors who united the insults of a despicable pride to the 
endearments of a loathsome fondness ;— to affect spriglit- 
liness with an aching head, and eyes from which tears 
were ready to gush ;— to feign love with cui'ses on my 
lips, and madness in my brain. Who feels for me any 
esteem,— any tenderness ? Wlio will shed a tear over 


the nameless grave which will soon shelter from cruelty 
and scorn the broken heart of the poor Athenian girl ? 
But you, who alone have addressed her in her degradation 
with a voice of kindness and respect, farewell. Some¬ 
times think of me,— not with sorrow;—no; I could 
bear your ingratitude, but not your distress. Yet, if it 
will not pain you too much, in distant days, when your 
lofty hopes and destinies are accomplished,—on the e\’cn- 
ing of some mighty victory,—in the chariot of some 
magnificent triumph,— think on one who loved you with 
that exceeding love wliich only the miserable can feel. 
Think that, wherever her exhausted frame may have 

sunk beneath the sensibilities of a tortured spirit,_in 

whatever hovel or whatever vault she may have closed 
her eyes, — whatever strange scenes of horror and pollu- 
Mon may have surrounded her dying bed, your shape was 
the l^t that swam before her sight —your voice the last 
sound that was ringing in her ears. Yet tui'n your face 
to me, Cajsar. Let me cany aivay one last look of those 
^toes, Md then ■' He turned round. He looked 

into 

convubive as those 

S hil f nncontrollahle emotion. He 

posure to v ’i" ®‘™Sgled to restore com- 

posme to the brow which had confronted the frown of 

^ba,and thehp, which had rivaUed the eloqu^e 2 

^ro. ^ He several times attempted to speak, buL vain ; 

c 
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and his voice still faltered -with tenderness, when, after a 
pause of several minutes, he thus addressed her : 

“ My own dear Zoe, your love has been bestowed on 
one who, if he cannot merit, can at least appreciate and 
adore you. Beings of similar loveliness, and similar de¬ 
votedness of affection, mingled, in all my boyish dreams of 
greatness, with visions of curule chairs and ivory cars, 
marshalled legions and laurelled fasces. Such I have 
endeavoured to find in the world; and, in their stead, I 
have met ^vith selfishness, with vanity, with frivolity, with 
falsehood. The life which you have preserved is a boon 
less valuable than the affection-” 


“ Oh ! Caisar,” interrupted the blusliing Zoe, “ think 
only on yoiu own seciuity at present. If you feel as 
you speak,— but you are only mocking me,— or perhaps 


your compassion-” 

“ By Heaven!— by eveiy oath that is binding-” 

“ iUas I alas! Ccesar, were not all the same oaths 


sworn yesterday to Valeria? But I wiU trust you, at 
least so far as to partake your present dangers. Flight 
may be necessary:— form yoiir plans. Be they what 
they may, there is one who, in exile, in poverty, in peril, 
asks only to wander, to beg, to die with you.” 

“ My Zoe, I do not anticipate any such necessity. To 
renounce the conspiracy -without renoimcing the principles 
on wliich it was originally undertaken,—to elude the 
vengeance of the Senate -without losing the confidence of 
the people,—is, indeed, an arduous, but not an impossible, 
task. I owe it to myself and to my country to make the 
attempt. There is still ample time for consideration. 
At present I am too happy in love to think of ambition 
or danger.” 

They had reached the door of a stately palace. Ca3sar 
struck it. It was instantly opened by a slave. Zoe found 
hei*self in a magnificent hall, surrounded by pillars of 
green marble, between which were ranged the statues of 
the long hne of Julian nobles. 
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“ Call Endymiou,” said Csesar. 

The confidential freed-man made his appearance, not 
■without a slight smile, which his patron’s good nature 
emboldened him to hazard, at perceiving the beautiful 
Athenian. 

“ Aim my slaves, Endymion; there are reasons for pre¬ 
caution. Let them relieve each other on guard during 
the night. Zoe, my love, ray preserver, why are your 
cheeks so pale ? Let me kiss some bloom into them. 
How you tremble! Endymion, a flask of Samian and 
some fruit. Bring them to my apartments. This way, my 
sweet Zoe.” 


<72 



ON THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. (June 1823.) 


This is the age of societies. There is scarcely one Eng¬ 
lishman in ten who has not belonged to some association 
for distributing books, or for prosecuting them ; for send¬ 
ing invahds to the hospital, or beggars to the treadmill; 
for giving plate to the rich or blankets to the poor. To 
be the most absurd institution among so many institutions 
is no small distinction ; it seems, however, to belong indis¬ 
putably to the Royal Society of Literature. At the first 
establishment of that ridiculous academy, every sensible 
man predicted that, in spite of regal patronage and epis¬ 
copal management, it would do nothing, or do harm. And 
it will scarcely be denied that those e.xpectations have 
hitherto been fulfilled. 

I do not attack the founders of the association. Tlieir 
characters are respectable; their motives, I am willing to 
believe, were laudable. But I feel, and it is the duty of 
every literary man to feel, a strong jealousy of their pro¬ 
ceedings. Their society can be innocent only wliile it 
continues to be despicable. Should they ever possess the 
power to encourage merit, they must also possess the 
power to depress it. Which power ■will be more fre¬ 
quently exercised, let every one who has studied literary 
history, let every one who has studied human natuic, de¬ 
clare. 

Envy and faction insinuate themselves into all com¬ 
munities. They often disturb the peace, and pervert the 
decisions, of benevolent and scientific associations. But it 
is in literary academies that they exert the most extensive 
and pernicious influence. In the first place, the priu- 
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ciples of literaiy criticism, though equally fixed witli tliosc 
on which the chemist and the simgeon proceed, arc by no 
means equally recognised. Men are rarely able to assign 
a reason for their approbation or dislike on questions of 
taste; and therefore they willingly submit to any guide 
who boldly asserts his claim to superior discernment. It 
is more dilficult to ascertain and establish the merits of a 
poem than the powers of a machine or the benefits of a 
new remedy. QHence it is in hterature, that quackery is 
most easily pimbd, and excellence most easily decried.y 
In some degree this argument applies to academies of 
the fine arts ; and it is fully confirmed by all that I have 
ever heard of that institution which annually disfigures the 
wdls of Somei'set-House with an acre of spoiled canvass. 
Eut a literary tribunal is incomparably more dangerous. 
Other societies, at least, have no tendency to call forth any 
opinions on those .subjects which most agitate and inflame 
the minds of men.. The sceptic and the zealot, the revo¬ 
lutionist and the placeman, meet on common ground in 
a gallery of paintings or a laboratoiy of science. They 
can praise or censui-e without reference to the difiercuces 
wliicli exist between them. In a Uteraiy body this can 
never be the case. (\Literatuj'e is, and always must be, in¬ 
separably blended with politics and theology; it is the 
great engine which moves th^feelings of a people on the 
most momentous questions..Mt is, therefore, impossible 
that any society can be (onAx so impartial as to con- 
mder die bterary cl.aracter of an individual abstracted 
trom the opnnons which ins writings inculcate. It is not 
to be hoped, perhaps it is not to be wished, that tlie feel- 
mgs of the man should be so completely forgotten in the 
dute of the academician. The consequences ai-e evident 

S l^r Stai--chamher of the Mnse^ 

^ he awarded according to the prejudices of the nar- 

^ular sect or faction which may at the time predominate 

Whigs would canvass against a Souf%, Tories aaainst a 
Byron. Those wlio might at first protest against swh cli. 
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duct as unjust would soon adopt it on tlie plea of retalia¬ 
tion ; and the general good of literatui'e, for which the so¬ 
ciety was professedly instituted, would be forgotten in the 
stronger claims of political and rehgious partiality. 

Yet even this is not the worst. Should the institution 
ever acquii*e any influence, it will afibrd most pernicious 
facihties to every mahgnant coward who may desire to 
blast a reputation which he envies. It will furnish a se- 
ciu'e ambuscade, behind which the Maroons of hterature 
may take a certain and deadly aim. The editorial we has 
often been fatal to lising genius; though aU the world 
knows that it is only a form of speech, very often em¬ 
ployed by a single needy blockliead. The academic we 
would have a far gi’eater and more ruinous influence. Num¬ 
bers, while they increased the effect, would diminish the 
shame, of injustice. The advantages of an open and those 
of an anonymous attack would be combined; and the au¬ 
thority of avowal would be united to the security of con¬ 
cealment. The sei'pents in Virgil, after they had destroyed 
Laocoon, found an asylum from the vengeance of the en¬ 
raged people behind the shield of the statue of Minerva. 
And, in the same manner, every thing that is grovelling 
and venomous, every thing that can hiss, and--every thing 
that can sting, woidd take sanctuary in the recesses of this 
new temple of wisdom. 

The Erench academy was, of all such associations, the 
most widely and the most justly celebrated. It was 
founded by the greatest of ministers; it was patronised 
by successive kings; it numbered in its lists most of the 
eminent French writers. Yet what benefit has hterature 
dei-ived from its labours ? What is its historj^ but an un 
inteniipted record of servile comphances — of paltry ar¬ 
tifices— of deadly quarrels — of perfidious friendships? 
Whether governed by the Court, by the Sorbonne, or by 
the Philosophers, it was always equally powerful for evil, 
and equally impotent for good. I might speak of the 
attacks by whicli it attempted to depress the rising fame 
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of Corneille; I miglit speak of the reluctance with Avhich 
it gave its tardy confirmation to the applauses which tlie 
whole civilised world had bestowed on the genius of Vol- 
taire. I might prove by oveiwhelming evidence that, to 
the latest period of its existence, even under the superin¬ 
tendence of the all-accomplished D’Alembert, it continued 


to be a scene of the fiercest animosities and the basest in¬ 
trigues. I might cite Piron’s epigrams, and Marmontel’s 
memoirs, and Montesquieu’s letters. But I hasten on to 
another topic. 

One of the modes by which our Society proposes to 
encourage merit is the distribution of prizes. The muni¬ 
ficence of the king has enabled it to offer an annual pre¬ 
mium of a hundi’ed guineas for the best essay in prose, 
and anothei* of fifty guineas for the best poem, wliich may 
be transmitted to it. This is very laughable. In the fii'st 
place the judges may err. Those imperfections of human 
intellect to which, as the articles of the church tell us, 
even general councils are subject may possibly be found 
even in the Royal Society of Literatui’e. The French 
academy, as I have already said, was the most illustrious 
assembly of the kind, and numbered among its associates 
men much more distinguished than ever will assemble at 
liB*. Hatchard’s to rummage the box of the English So¬ 
ciety. Yet this famous body gave a poetical prize, for 
which Voltaii-e was a candidate, to a fellow who wrote 
some verses about the f rozen and the burning pole. 

Yet, granting that the prizes were always awarded to 
the best composition, that composition, I say without 
hesitation, will always be bad. A prize poem is like a 
prue sheep. The object of the competitor for the agri¬ 
cultural premium is to produce an animal fit, not to be 
eaten, but to be weighed. Accordingly he pampers his 
victim mto morbid and unnatural fatness; and, when it is 
in such a state that it would be sent away in disgust from 
^y table, he offers it to the judges. The object of the 
poetical candidate, in like manner, is to produce, not a 
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good poem, but a poem of tliat exact degree of frigidity 
or bombast -which may appear to Iiis censors to be cor¬ 
rect or sublime. Compositions thus constructed will al¬ 
ways be worthless. Tlie few excellences which they may 
contain will have an exotic aspect and flavom-. In ge¬ 
neral, piize sheep are good for nothing but to make tallow 
candles, and prize poems are good for nothing but to 
light them. 

The first subject proposed by the Society to tiie poets 
of England was Dartmoor. I tliought that they intended 
a covert sarcasm at their own projects. Their institution 
was a literaiy Dartmoor scheme; — a plan for forcing 
into cultivation the waste lands of intellect, — for raising 
poetical produce, by means of bounties, from soil too 
meagre to have yielded any retui-ns in tlie natui'al course 
of tilings. The plan for the cultivation of Dartmoor has, 
I hear, been abandoned. I hope that this may be an 
omen of the fate of the Society. 

In truth, this seems by no means improbable. They 
have been offering for. several 3 ’eai's the rewards which 
the king placed at their disposal, and have not, as far as 
I can learn, been able to find in their box one composition 
wliich they have deemed worthy of publication. At least 
no publication has taken place. The associates may per¬ 
haps be astonished at this. But I will attempt to explain 
^t, after the manner of ancient times, by means of an 
apologue. 

About foul' hundred years after the deluge, King Gomer 
Cliephoraod reigned in Babylon. lie united all the cha¬ 
racteristics of an excellent sovereign. He made good 
laws, won great battles, and white-washed long streets. 
He. was, in consequence, idolised by his people, and pane- 
g 3 Tised by many poets and orators. A book w^ tlien a 
serious undertaking. Hcither paper nor any similar ma¬ 
terial had been invented. Authom were therefore under 
the necessity of inscribing their compositions on massive 
bricks. Some of tliese Babylonian records are still pre- 
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seiTed in European museums; but the language in which 
tliey are written has never been deciphered. Goiner 
Chephoraod was so popular that tlie clay of all the plains 
round the Euphrates could scarcely furnish brick-kilns 
enough for his eulogists. It is recorded in particular that 
Pharonezzar, the Assyrian Pindar, pubhshed a bridge and 
four walls in liis praise. 

One day the king was going in state from his palace to 
the temple of Belus. Dm'ing this procession it was law- 
fid for any Babylonian to offer any petition or suggestion 
to his sovereign. As the chariot passed before a vintner s 
shop, a large company, apparently half-drunk, sallied forth 
into the street; and one of them thus addressed the king: 

“ Gomel' Chephoraod, live for ever I It appeal’s to thy 
servants that of all the productions of the earth good 
wine is the best, and bad wine is the worst. Good v'ine 
makes the heart cheerfid, the eyes bright, the spcecli 
ready. Bad wine confuses the liead, disorders the stomach, 
makes us qiiai'relsome at night, and sick the next morning. 
Now therefore let my lord the Icing take order that thy 
servants may drink good -wine.” 

“ And how is this to be done ? ” said the good-natured 
prince. 


“ Oh, King,” said liis monitor, “ this is most easjL Let 
the king make a decree, and seal it with his royal signet: 
and let it be proclaimed that the king 'ivill give ten shc- 
asses, and ten slaves, and ten changes of raiment, evci-y 
par, imto the man who shall make ten measures of the 
best ^vme. And whosoever wslies for the she-asses, and 
the slaves, and the raiment, let liim send the ten measures 
ot wine to thy servants, and we wiU drink thereof and 
judge. So shall there be much good wne in Assyria.” 

ihe pr-^pt pleased Gomer Chephoraod. » Be it so,” 
sju e. The people sliouted. The petitioners prostrated 
heinselves m gratitude. The same night herdds wre 

iintelligence to the remotest districts 
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After a due interval tlie wines began to come in; and 
the examiners assembled to adjudge the prize. The first 
vessel was unsealed. Its odour was such that the judges, 
without tasting it, pronounced unanimous condemnation. 
The next was opened: it had a villainous taste of clay. 
The tim’d -was som’ and vapid. They proceeded from one 
cask of execrable liquor to another, till at length, in abso¬ 
lute nausea, they gave up the investigation. ■ 

The next morning tliey all assembled at the gate of the 
king, ■with pale faces and aching heads. They owned 
that they coidd not recommend any comjjctitor as worthy 
of the rewards. They swore that the wine was little 
better than poison, and intreated permission to resign the 
office of deciding between such detestable potions. 

“ In the name of Belus, how can this have happened .P” 
said the king. 

Merolchazzar, the high-priest, muttered something 
about the anger of the Gods at the toleration sho'wm to a 
sect of impious heretics who ate pigeons broiled, “whereas,” 
said he, “ our religion commands us to eat them roasted. 
Now therefore, oh King,” continued this respectable di¬ 
vine, “ give command to thy men of war, and let them 
smite the disobedient people ■with the sword, them, and 
their "wives, and their children, and let their houses, and 
their fiocks, and their herds, be given to thy seiwants the 
priests. Then shall the land yield its increase, and the 
fruits of the earth shall be no more blasted by the ven¬ 
geance of heaven.” 

“ Nay,” said the King, “ the ground lies under no 
general cm’se from heaven. The season has been singu¬ 
larly good. The wine which thou didst thyself di'ink at 
the banquet a few nights ago, oh venerable Merolchazzar, 
was of this year’s vintage. Dost thou not remember how 
thou didst praise it ? It was the same night that thou 
wast inspired by Belus, and didst reel to and fro, and dis- 
coiu’se sacred mysteries. These things are too hard for 
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me. I comprehend them not. The only wine which is 
bad is that which is sent to my judges. \Vlio can ex¬ 
pound this to us ? ” 

The king scratched his head. Upon which all the 
courtiers scratched their heads. 

He then ordered proclamation to be made, that a pur¬ 
ple robe and a golden chain should be given to the man 
who could solve this difficulty. 

An old philosopher, who had been observed to smile 
rather disdainfully when the prize had first been insti¬ 
tuted, came forward and spoke thus : — 

“ Gomer Chephoraod, live for ever I Marvel not at 
that which has happened. It was no miracle, but a na¬ 
tural event. How could it be other^vise ? It is true that 
much good wine has been made tliis year. But who 
would send it in for thy rewai'ds ? Thou knowest Asco- 
baruch who hath the great vineyards in the north, and 
Cohahiroth who sendeth wine every year from the south 
over the Persian gulf. Their wines are so dehcious that 
ten measiu'es thereof are sold for an hundred talents of 






Sliver, ihmkest thou that tliey will exchange 
slaves and thine asses ? What would thy prize profit any 
who have vineyards in rich soils ? ” 

Who then, said one of the judges, “are the \vretches 

who sent us this poison ? ” 

Blame them not,” said the sage, “ seeing that you have 
been the authors of the evil. They are men whose lands 
are poor, and have never yielded them any returns equal 
to the prizes which the king proposed. Wherefore, 
knowmg that the lords of the fruitful vineyards would not 
enter into competition with them, they planted vines, some 
on rocfe, and some in hght sandy soil, and some in deep 

^ay. Hencetheirwmesarebad. For no culture or reward 

barren land bear good vines. Know therefore, 

^iire(hy, that your prizes have increased the quantity of 
bad but not of good wine.” q^^uuty oi 
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There was a long silence. At length the king spoke. 
“ Give him the pm-ple robe and the chain of gold. Throw 
the wines into the Euphrates; and proclaim that the Eoyal 
Society of Wines is dissolved.” 
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A DRAMA. 


L 

Scene — A Street in Athens. 
Enter Callidemus and Speusippus. 


CALLIDEMUS. 

So, you young reprobate! You must be a man of wit, 
forsooth, and a man of quality I You must spend as if 
you were as rich as Nicias, and p rate as if you were as wise 
as Pericles I You must afteir'sophists aird pretty 

women! And I must pay for all! I must sup on thyme 
and onions, while you are swallo^ving thi-ushes and liares I 
I must drink water, that you may play the cottabus* with 
Cliian -wine! I must wander about as ragged as Pausonf, 
that you may be as fine as Alcibiades! I must lie on bare 
boards, with a stonej for my pillow, and a rotten mat for 
my coverlid, by the light of a wretched winking lamp, 
while you are marching in state, with as many torches as 
one sees at the feast of Ceres, to thunder with your 
hatchet§ at the doors of half the Ionian ladies in Peirmus. || 


.. consisted iu projecting wine out of cupsj it was a diveraion 

exfa^ely faahioaaUe at Athenian entertainments, 
t Pauson was w Athenian painter, whose name was synonymous with 

bwry. S.. ^piaae.;H„ta,d02. From Ws poveSM„od 
to suppose than, painted historic^ pictures. '‘y, t am mclined 

J See Aristophanes; Plutus, 642. 

§ See Theocritus; Idyll ii. 128. 

Thie wae the moot dUreputohle part of Athena. See Ariatophanes; Pax, 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 

Wliy, thou unreasonable old man! Thou most shame¬ 
less of fathers!- 


CALLIDEirUS. 

Ungi'ateful wretch ; dai’e you talk so ? Are you not 
afraid of the thunders of Jupiter ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Jupiter thunder! nonsense! Anaxagoras says, that 
thunder is only an explosion produced by- 

CALLIDEMUS. 

/ 

! He does! Would that it had fallen^On his head forJiis/ 
pains I 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Nay; talk rationally. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Eationally! You audacious yoimg sophist I I will 
talk rationally. Do you know that I am your father ? 
What quibble can you make upon that ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Do I know that you are my father ^ Let us take the 
question to pieces, as Melesigenes would say. First, then, 
we must inquire what is knowledge ? Secondly, what is 
a father ? Now, knowledge, as Socrates said the other day 
to Thesetetus*,- 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Socrates! what! the ragged flat-nosed old dotard, who 
walks about all day barefoot, and filches cloaks, and dissects 
gnats, and shoesf fleas with wax ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

All fiction! All trumped up by Aristophanes I 


See Plato’s Tliesetetus. 


t See Aristophanes; Nubes, 160. 
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CALLIDEMUS. 

By Pallas, if lie is*in the habit of putting shoes on hia 
fleas, he is kinder to them than to himself. But listen to 
me, boy; if you go on in this way, you will be ruined. 
There is an argument for you. Go to yom* Socrates and 
yoiu* Melesigenes, and tell them to refute that. Kuined! 
Do you hear ? 

SPECrsiPPUS. 

Euined! 

CALLTDEMUS. 

Ay, by Jupiter I Is such a show as you make to be 
supported on nothing ? During all the last wai', I made 
not an obol from my farm; the Peloponnesian locusts came 
almost as regularly as the Pleiades ; — corn burnt; —■ 
ohves stripped; — ftoiit trees cut down; — wells stopped 
up; — and, just when peace came, and I hoped that all 
would tmu out well, you must begin to spend as if you 
had aU the mines of Thasus at command. 


SPETJSIPPtJS. 

Now, by Neptune, who delights in horses_ 

CALLIDEMUS. 

If Neptune delights in homes, he does not resemble me. 
You must ride at the Panathenasa on a horse fit for the 
great king: four acres of my best vines went for that folly. 
You must retrench, or you will have nothing to eat. Dom 
not Anaxagoras mention, among his other discoveries, that 
when a man has nothing to eat he dies ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

You are deceived. My friends_ 


Oh, yes! yo^ fr-iends will notice you, doubtless, wh 
you are squeezing through the crowd, on a winter’s di 
to warn youmelf at the fire of the baths; — or when y< 
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are fighting -with beggars and beggars’ dogs for the scraps 
of a sacrifice; — or when you are* glad to earn three 
wretched obols* by listening all day to lying speeches and 
crying children. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

There are other means of support. 

CALLIDESIUS. 

Wliat! I suppose you will wander from liouse to house, 
like that wretched buffoon Philippusf, and beg every body 
^vho has asked a supper-party to be so kind as to feed you 
and laugh, at 3’ou; or you will turn sycophant; you will 
get a bunch of grapes, or a pair of shoes, now and then, 
by frightening some rich coward with a mock prosecution. 
Well! that is a task for which your studies under the 
sophists may have fitted you. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

You are ynde of the mark. 

CALUDEMUS. 

Tlien what, in the name of Juno, is your scheme ? Do 
you intend to join OrestesJ, and rob on the highway ? 
Take care; beware of the eleven^ ; beware of the hem¬ 
lock. It may be very pleasant to live at other people’s 
expense; but not very pleasant, I shoidd think, to hear 
the pestle give its last bang against the mortar, when the 
cold dose is ready. Pah !- 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Hemlock! Orestes! folly!—I aim at nobler objects. 
What say you to politics, — the general assembly ? 

CALLIDEMUS. 

You an orator!—oh no! no ! Cleon was worth twenty 

• The stipend of an Atheninnjuryiiian. tXenopLonj Convivium. 

X A celebrated highwayman of Attica, See Aristophanes; Aves, 711; and 
in several other passages, § The police officers of Athens. 
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such fools as you. You have succeeded, I grant, to his 
impudence, for which, if there be justice in Tartarus, he 
is now soaking up to the eyes in lus own tan-pickle. But 
the Paphlagonian had parts. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

And you mean to imply- 

CALLIDEilUS. 

Not I. You are a Pericles in embiyo, doubtless. Well: 
and when are you to make your first speech ? oh Pallas! 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

I thought of speaking, the other day, on the Sicilian 
expedition ; but Nicias* got up before me. 


CALLIDEMUS. 

Nicias, poor honest man, might just as well have sate 
still; his speaking did but little good. The loss of your 
oration is, doubtless, an irreparable public calamity. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Wliy, not so; I intend to introduce it at the next a^ 
sembly; it will suit any subject. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

That is to say, it ^vill suit none. But pray, if it be not 
too presumptuous a request, indulge me with a specimen. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

WeU ; suppose the agora crowded ;_au important sub¬ 
let under discussionan ambassador from Ai-gos or 
fi-om thereat king;_the tributes fr-om the islands’-— 
an impeachmentin short, anything you please Tim' 

P-lainatioii._« Any citSe^ aboSy 

Sn FrS 7“^ may JLk.” 


TOL. I. 


• See Thucydides, vi, 8, 
D 
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CALLIDEJIUS. 

Of curiosity ! yes, and of something else too. You will 
infallibly be lagged do^vn by main force, like poor Glau- 
con * last year. 

SPEL'SIPrUS. 

D^ever fear. I shall begin in this style : 

“ When I consider, Athenians, the importance of our 
city;—-when I consider the extent of its power, tlie wis¬ 
dom of its laws, the elegance of its decorations ;—when I 
consider by what names and by what exploits its annals 
ai’e adorned;—when I think on Ilarmodius and Ai'istogi- 
toii, on Themistoclesand Miltiades, onCimon and Pericles; 
—when I contemplate our pre-eminence in arts and let¬ 
ters ;—when I obseiwe so many flourishing states and 
islands compelled to own the dominion, and purchase the 
protection, of the City of the Violet Crown f—” 

CALLIDEMUS. 

I shall choke with rage. Oh, all ye gods and god¬ 
desses, what sacrilege, what perjuiy have I ever commit¬ 
ted, that I should be singled out from among all the 
citizens of Athens to be the father of tliis fool ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Wliat now ? By Bacchus, old man, I would not advise 
you to give way to such fits of passion in the streets. If 
jVi’istophanes were to see you, you would infallibly be in 
a comedy next spring. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

You have more reason to fear Aristophanes than any 
fool liring. Oh, that he could but hear you tiying to 
imitate the slang of Straton J and the hsp of Alcibiades! § 
You would be an inexhaustible subject. You would con¬ 
sole him for the loss of Cleon. 

• Sec Xenophon; Memorabilia, iii. 

t A favourite epithet of Athens. See Aristophanes; Acham. 0.S7. 

t See /Vi’istophanesj Efpiites, 1876. § See Aiistophanes j Vcspfe, 44. 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 

No, no. I may perhaps figui’e at the dramatic repre¬ 
sentations before long ; but in a veiy different way. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

"What do you mean ? 

SPEUSIPPCS. 

What say you to a tragedy ? 

CALLIDEMUS. 

A tragedy of yours ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Even so. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Oh Hercules ! Oh Bacclius! This is too much. Here 

is an universal genius ; sophist,—orator,— poet. To what 

a three-lieaded monster have I given birth! a perfect 

Cerberus of intellect! And pray wliat may your piece be 

about ? Or -will your tragedy, like your speech, serve 
equally for any subject ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

I thouglit of several plots ; _ (Eclipus, - Eteocles and 

Polynices, _ tlie war of Troy, _ tlie murder of Agamcm- 
non. ° • 

CALLIDEMUS. 

And what have you chosen ? 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


You know there is a law which permits any modor 
poet to retouch a play of -fehylus, and bring it forwar 

“ an absm-d pr< 

judice, among the vulgar, iu favour- of Iris extravaja 
pieces, I have selected one of them, and altered it. 


Which of them ? 


CALLIDEMUS. 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 

Oh 1 that mass of barbarous absurdities, the Prome¬ 
theus. But I have framed it anew upon the model of 
Euripides. By Bacchus, I shall make Sophocles and 
Agathon look about them. You would not know the 
play again. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

By Jupiter, I believe not. 

SPEUSIPPUS.— ' 

I have omitted the whole of the absurd dialogue be¬ 
tween Vulcan and Strength, at the beginning. 


CALLIDEMUS. 

That may be, on the whole, an improvement. The 
play will then open -with that grand soliloquy of Prome¬ 
theus, when he is chained to the rock. 

“ Ob! ye etomfJ benvcns! Ye mhing winds! 

Ye fountains of great sti’cnms I Ye ocean waves, 

Tliat in ten tbousand'sparkling dimples wreathe 
Yoiu’ azure smiles! All-generating earth ! 
jUl-scciiig sun! On you, on you, I call.” * ' 

Well, I allow that will be striking; I did not think you 
capable of that idea. Why do you laugh ? 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

Do you seriously suppose that one who has studied the 
plays of that great man, Euripides, would ever begin a 
tragedy in such a ranting style ? 


CALLIDEMUS. 

What, does not your play open with the speech of 
Prometheus ? 


No doubt. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


See iEschylusj Prometheus, 88. 
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CALLIDEMUS. 

Then what, in the name of Bacchus, do you make Ihm 
say ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

You shall hear; and, if it be not in the very stylo of 
Euripides, call me a fool. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

That is a liberty which I shall veiitiu*e to take, whether 
it be or no. But go on. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

Prometheus begins thus: 

“ Ccelus begat Saturn and Briareua 
Cottiis and Creius and lapetus, 

Gyges and Hyperion, Phcebe, Tetliys, 
Tbea and Rhea and Mnemosyne. 

Then Satiira redded Rhea, and begat 
Pluto and Jfeptune, Jupiter and Juno." 


CALLIDEMUS. 

Very beautiful, and very natural; and, as you say, veiy 
like Euripides. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

You are sneering. Really, father, you do not under¬ 
stand these things. You had not those advantages in 
yoiu* youth — ® 

CALLIDEMUS. 

Wliich I have been fool enough to let you have. No • 

in my early day^ lying had not been dignified into a. 

science, nor politics degraded into a trade. I mestled 

and read Homer’s battles, instead of dressing my hair, and 

recifang lectures in verse out of Euiipides. But I have 

some noUon of what a play should be; I have' seen 

Phrymchus, and hved with ^chylus. I saw the renre- 
sentation of the Persians. ^ ' 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

A wretched play; it may amuse the fools who row the 
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CALLIDEMUS. 

If you had seen it acted;—tlie whole theatre frantic 
with joy, stamping, shouting, laugliing, crying. There 
■was Cynsegeirus, the brother of ^schylus, wlio lost both 
his arms at Maratlion, beating the stumps against his sides 
with raptui'c. ^^dien the crowd remarked him — But 
wlicre are you going ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

To sup with Alcibiades; he sails with the expedition 
for Sicily in a few days; tliis is his farewell entertainment. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

So much the better ; I should say, so much the worse. 
That cursed Sicilian expedition ! And you were one of 
the young fools * who stood clapping and shouting while 
he was gulhng the rabble, and who drowned poor Nicias’s 
voice with your uproar. Look to it; a day of reckoning 
will come. As to Alcibiades himself — 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

What can you say against him ? His enemies them¬ 
selves acknowledge his merit. 

CALLIDEMUS. 

They acknowledge that he is clever, and handsome, and 
that he was crowned at the Olympic games. And what 
other merits do his friends claim for him ? A precioa-^ 
assembly you "will meet at his house, no doubt. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

The first men in Athens, probably. 

CALLIDEilUS. 

Wliom do you mean by the first men in Athens ? 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

BaUicles-f 


• Seo ThucjdideS; vi. IS. 

t Calliclcs plays a conspicuous part in the Gorgios of Plato. 
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C ALU DEMI’S. 

A sacrilegious, impious, unfeeling ruffian! 


Hippomachus. 


srEUSiPPUS. 


CALLIDEMUS. 

A fool, who can talk of nothing but his travels through 
Persia and Egypt. Go, go. The gods forbid that I should 
detain you from such choice society. \Bxeunt severally. 


IL 

Scene — A Hall in the House of Alcibiades. 

Alcibiades, Speusippus, Callicles, Hippomachus, Ciia- 
BiciiE-4, and others^ seated round a iahle^ feasting. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Bring larger cups. This shall be our gayest revel. It 
is probably the last — for some of us at least. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

At all events, it will be long before you taste such wine 
again, Alcibiades. 

CALLICLES. 

Hay, there is excellent wine in Sicily, When I was 
there with Eurymedon’s squadron, I had many a long 
carouse. You never saw finer grapes than those of 
.^tna. 

HIPPOM.\CirUS. 

The Greeks do not understand the art of making wine. 
Yoim Persian is the man. So rich, so fragrant, so spm'kling. 
I will tell you what the Satrap of Caria said to me about 
that when I supped with him. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Hay, sweet Hippomachus; not a word to-night about 
satraps, or the great king, or tlie walls of Babylon, or the 
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Pyramids, or the mummies. Chariclea, wliy do you look 
so sad ? 

CHARICLEA. 

Can I be cheerful when you are going to leave me, 
Alcibiades ? 


ALCIBIADES. 

My life, my sweet soul, it is but for a short time. In a 
year we conquer Sicily. In another, we humble Car¬ 
thage.* I vnll bring back such robes, such necklaces, 
elephants’ teeth by thousands, ay, and the elephants them¬ 
selves, if you wish to see them. Nay, smile, my Chariclea, 
or I shall talk nonsense to no purpose. 


IIlPrOMACIIUS. 

The largest elephant that I ever saw was in the grounds 
of Teribazus, near Susa. I -wish that I had measiu-ed 
him. 

ALCIBIADES. 

I wish that he had trod upon you. Come, come, 
Chariclea, we shall soon retmm, and then- 

CHARICLEA. 

Yes; then, indeed. 


ALCIBUDES. 

Yes, then— 

Theu for revels; then for dances, 
Tender whispers, melting glances. 
Peasants, pluck your richest fruits: 
Minstrels, soimd your sweetest flutes: 
Come in laughing crowds to greet us, 
Dark-^cd daughters of Miletun; 
Bringflic myrtles, bring the dice, 
Hoods of Chian, hills of spice. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Whose lines are those, Alcibiades ? 


See Thucydide.«, vi. 90. 
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AIXIBIADES. 

My own. Tliink you, because I do notsliut myself up 
to meditate, and diink water, and cat herbs, that I cannot 
write verses ? By Apollo, if I did not spend my days in 
politics, and my nights in revehy, I should have made; 
Sophocles tremble. But now I never go beyond a little 
song like this, and never invoke any Muse but Chariclea. 
But come, Speusippus, sing. You are a professed poet. 
Let us have some of 3^oiu' verses. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

My verees \ HoW can you talk so ? la professed poet. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Oh, content you, sweet Speusippus. We all know your 

designs upon the tragic honours. Come, sing. A cliorus 
of your new play. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Nay, nay— 

nippoiiAciius. 

Wlien a guest wlio is asked to sing at a Persian ban- 
quet refuses- 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

In the name of Bacchus— 


alcibudes. 
I am absolute. Sing* 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

Well then, I will sing you a choms, 
a tolerable mutation of Euripides. 


•which, I think, is 


chariclea. 

Of Euripides?-Kat a word! 

ATXIBIADES. 

WJiy so, sweet Cliariclea ? 
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CIIARICLEA. 

Would you have me betray my sex ? Would you have 
me forget his Plicedras and Sthenobceas? No: if I ever 
suffer any lines of that woman-hater, or his imitators, to 
be sung in my presence, may I * sell herbs like his mother, 
and wear rags like liis Telephus. f 

ALCIBIADES. 

Tlien, sweet Chariclea, since you have silenced Speu- 
sippus, you shall sing yourself. 

CHARICLEA. 

Wliat shall I sing ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

Nay, choose for yourself. 

CIIARICLEA. 

Then I -will sing an old Ionian hymn, wliich is chanted 
eveiy spring at the feast of Venus, near Mileti^. I used 
to sing it in my own country when I was a child ; and 
Ah, Alcibiades! 

ALCIBIADES. 

Dear Chariclea, you shall sing something else. This 
distresses you. 

CIURICLEA. 

No: hand me the lyre:—no matter. You will hear 
the song to disadvantage. But if it were sung as I have 
heard it sung if this were a beautiful morning in spring, 
and if we were standing on a woody promontoiy, -with 
the sea, and the white saols, and the blue Cyclades beneath 
us,—and the portico of a temple peeping through the 

• The mother of Euripides was a herb-woman. ThU was a favourite 

topic of Aristophanes. . i v „ 

t Tlio hero of one of the lost plays of Eunpides, who appears to hove been 

bi-ought upon the stage in the garb of a beggar. See Aristophanes j Acham. 
430 j and in other places. 
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trees on a huge peak above oiu* heads,—and thousands of 
people, witli myrtles in their hands, thronging up tlie 
winding path, their gay dresses and garlands disappearing 
and emerging hy tiu'iis as they passed round tlie angles of 
the rock,—then perhaps— 


ALCIBIADES. 

Now, by Venus herself, sweet lad}', where you are we 
shall lack neither sun, nor flowers, nor spring, nor temple, 
nor goddess. 

CH.VRICLEA. (Sings.) 

Let tliis sunny hour he {jivcn, 

Venus, unto love and mirth: 

Smiles like thine are in the heaven; 

Bloom like thine is on the earth; 

And the tinkliug' of the foimtains. 

And the murmurs of the sen, 

And the echoes from the mountains, 

Speak of youth, and hope, and thee. 

By whate’er of soft expression 
Thou hast taught to lovere’ eyes. 

Faint denial, dow confession, 

Glowing cheeks and stided sighs; 

By the pleasure and the pain. 

By tho follies and the wiles, 

Poutbg fondness, sweet disdain, 

Happy team and mournful smiles; 

Como with music floating o'er thee; 

T ' springing round: 

Let the Graces dance before thee. 

All their golden rones unbound: 

Aow in sport their faces hiding, 

Now, with slender Angers fair, 

From their laughing eyes dividing 

The long curls of rose-ciowned hair. 


’ SI Chaxiclea; for which ] 

there. IK More wine 

Athens. ^ S°^ that I had fairly sailed from 


CHAEICLEA. 

And from me, Alcibiades? 
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ALCIBIADES. 

Yes, from you, dear lady. The days whicli immediately 
precede separation are tlie most melancholy of our lives. 

, CIIARICLEA. 

Except those which immediately follow it. 

ALCIBIADES. 

No; when I cease to see you, other objects may compel 
my attention; but can I be near j'ou without thinking 
how lovely you arc, and how soon I must leave you ? 

HIHPOMACIIUS. 

Ay; traveUing soon puts such thoughts out of men’s 
heads. 

CALLICLES. 

A battle is the best remedy for them. 

CIIARICLEA. 

A battle, I should tliink, might supply their place with 
others as unpleasant. 

CALLICLES. 

No. The preparations are rather disagreeable to a no-* 
vice. But as soon as the lighting begins, by Jupiter, it is 
a noble time;—men trampling,—sliields clashing,—spears 
breaking,—and the pcean roaring louder than aU. 

CHARICLEA. 

But what if you are killed ? 

CALLICLES. 

What indeed ? You must ask Speusippus that question. 
He is a philosopher. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Yes, and the greatest of philosophers, if he can answer 
it. 
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SPEUSIPPUS. 

Pyttagoras is of opinion— 

niPPOMACHUS. 

Pythagoras stole that and all his other opinions from 
Asia and Egypt. The transmigration of the soul and the 
vegetable diet are derived from India. I met a Brach- 
man in Sogdiana— 

CALLICLES. 

Ah nonsense! 

CHARICLEA. 

"Wliat think you, Alcibiades ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

I think that, if the doctrine be true, your spirit will be 

transfused into one of the doves who carry * ambrosia to 

the gods or verses to the mistresses of poets. Do you 

rememher Anacreon’s lines ? How should you like such 
an office ? 


If I were to be your dove, Alcibiades, and you would 
reat me ^ ^acreon treated his, and let me nestle in your 

breast and tonk from your cup, I would submit even to 
cany your love-letters to other ladies. 


tiALLlCLES. 


Whal, in the name of Jupiter, is the use of all tbe«» 

speculations about death? Socrates onrp+1 , j ® 

upon it the best part of a day I mv° 

l>im ever since. Such t^ may suiJt 0’/"®^^°^ 

*. i. bu. b. 


T- , HIPPOMACHUS. 

I«« fa. ^ 
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skeletons into tlieir banquets, in order to remind their 
guests to make the most of their life wlnle they have it. 

CALLICLES. 

I want neither skeleton nor sophist to teach me that 
lesson. More wine, I pray you, and less wisdom. If you 
must believe something which you never can know, why 
not be contented ■with the long stories about the other 
world which are told us when we are initiated at the* 
Eleusinian mysteries. 

CHARICLEA. 

And what are those stories ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

Al'c not you initiated, Cliariclea ? 

CHARICLEA. 

JTo ; my mother was a Lydian, a barbarian; and there¬ 
fore— 

ALCIBIADES. 

I understand. Now the curse of Venus on the fools 
who made so hateful a law. Speusippus, does not your 
friend Euripidcsf sa}^— 

“The laud where thou ai-t prosperous is thy coimtry ? 

Surely we ought to say to eveiy lady 

“ The land where thou art pretty is thy couutir.” 

Besides, to exclude foreign beauties from the chorus of the 
initiated in the Elysiaii fields is less cruel to them than to 
ourselves. Cliariclea, you shall be initiated. 

CHARICLEA. 

Wien ? 

• The scene which follows is founded upon historj-. Thucydides tells uh, 
in his sixth book, that about this time Alcibiades was suspected of linving as¬ 
sisted at a mock celebration of these famous mysteries. It was the opinion of 
the vulgar among the Athenians that extraoixlinaiy privileges were granted 
in the other world to all who liad been initiated. 

t The right of Euripides to this line is somewhat disputable. Sec Aristo¬ 
phanes; Plutus, 1152. 
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Now. 


Where ? 


Here. 


DcUghtflil! 


ALCIBIADES. 


CIIARICLEA. 


ALCIBIADES. 


CIIARICLEA. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 


But there must be an interval of a year between tlie 
purification and the initiation. • 

ALCIBUDES. 

We will suppose all that. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

And nine days of rigid mortification of the senses. 

ALCIBIADES. 

We suppose that too. I am sure it was supposed, 
ith as httle reason, when I was initiated. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

But you are sworn to secrecy. 

ALCIBUDES. * 

You a sophist, and talk of oaths! You a pupil of 
Eiuipides, and forget his maxims I ^ ^ 

" My hps have sworn it; but my mind is &ee.”» 

SPEUSIPPUS 

But Alcibiades-- 

ALCIBUDES. 

What. Are you afraid of Ceres and Proserpine ? 

^ SPEUSIPPUS. 

Earipidea is bitleriy coSc poet.“”“ 


Si 
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ALCIBIADES. 

Now, by Mercuiy, I shall die with laughing. Oli 
Speusippus, Spcusippus ! Go back to your old father. 
Dig vineyards, and judge causes, and be a respectable 
citizen. But never, -while you live, again dream of being 
a philosopher. 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Na}*, I was only- 

ALCIBIADES. 

A pupil of Gorgias and Melesigenes afraid of Tartarus! 
In what region of the infernal world do you expect yoiu' 
domicile to be fixed? Shall you roll a stone like Sisyphus? 
Hard exercise, Speusippus! 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

In the name of all the gods— 


ALCIBUDES. 

Or shall you sit starved and thirsty in the mi^t of 
fruit and wine like Tantalus ? Boor fellow ! I think 1 
see 3'our face as you are springing up to the branches and 
missing your aim. Qh Bacchus! Oh Mercury! 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

Alcibiades ! 

ALCIBIADES. 

Or perhaps j’ouwill be food for a vulture, like the huge 
fellow who was rude to Latona. 


SPEUSIPPUS. 

Alcibiades! 

ALCIBIADES. 

Never ftar. J^Iinos wU not be so cruel. Your eloquence 
will triumph over all accusations. The furies will skulk 
away like disappointed sycophants. Only address the 
judges of hell in the speech which you were prevented 
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from speaking last assembly. “Wlien I coiisitlcr”—is 
not that the beginning of it? Come, man, do not be 
angry. Wliy do you pace up and down with such long 
steps ? You are not in Tartarus yet. You seem to tliink 
that you are abeady stalking like poor Achilles, 

, “’With stmlo 

“ Jfnjestic llirough tlie jilain of AsplioilL*!.”* 

SPEUSIPPUS. 

How can you talk so, when you know that I believe all 
that fooleiy as little as you do ? 

ALCmiADES. 

Tlieu march. You shall be the crier.f Callicles, you 
sliaU cany the torch. Wliy do you stare ? 

CALLICLES. 

I do not much like the frolic. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Nay, sm-ely you are not taken with a fit of piety. If 
all be true that is told of you, you have as little reason to 
think the gods vindictive as any man breathing. If you 
be not belied, a certain golden goblet which I liave scciii 
at your house was once in the temple of Juno at Corcyi-a. 
And men say that there was a priestess at Tarentum_ 

CALLICLES. 

A fig for the gods! I was thinking about the Ai-chons. 
You will have an accusation laid against you to-morrow. 
It is not very pleasant to be tried before the king. J 


• See Homor’e Odyssey, xi. 6S8. 

1 were important functionaries at the cele 

brationoftheneusimau mysteries. ai me cele- 

t The name of was given in the Athenian democracy to the maffis- 
feate who exereis^ those spiritual functions which in the monarchical tSies 

VOL. I. jj 
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ALCIBUDES. 

Never fear; there is not a sycophant in Attica -who 
would dare to breathe a word against me, for the golden * 
plane-tree of the great king. 

IIHTOMACIIUS. 

That plane-tree- 

ALCIBIADES. 

Never mind the plane-tree. Come, CaUicles, you were 
not so tnnid wlien you plundered the merchantman olf 
Cape Malea. Take up the torch and move. Hippomachus, 
tell one of the sla\'cs to brmg a sow.! 

CALLICLES. 

And what part arc you to play ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

I shall be hierophant. Herald, to your office. Torcli- 
])earer, advance witli the liglits. Come I'orward, fair 
novice. AVe will celebrate tlie rite within. (Exeunt) 


* See Herodotus, viii. 28. 

t A sow was sacrificed to Ceres at the admission to the greater mysteries. 
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No. I. DANTE. (Jasuaht 1824.) 


« Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling mom 
"With thy bright circlet.” Miltox. 


In a review of Italian literature, Dante has a double 
claim to precedency. He was the earUest and tlie great¬ 
est writer of his country. He was the first man who 
fiiUy descried and exhibited the powers of his native dia¬ 
lect. The Latin tongue, which, under the most favourable 
cu-cumstances, and in the hands of the greatest masters, 
had still been poor, feeble, and singularly unpoetical, and 
which had, in the age of Dante, been debased by the ad¬ 
mixture of innumerable barbai*ous words and idioms, -was 
still cultivated mth superstitious veneration, and received, 
m the last stage of comiption, more honom-s than it had 
deserved in the period of its life and vigour. It was tlic 
language of the cabinet, of the university, of the chiu’ch. 
It was employed by all who aspired to distinction in tlie 
higher walks of poetry. In compassion to the ignorance 
of liis mistress, a cavalier might now and then proclaim 
Ills passion in Tuscan or Proven9al rhymes. The viiWv 
might occasionally be edified by a pious aUegory in tlic 
popular jargon. But no writer had conceived it possible 

E 2 
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that the dialect of peasants and market-women should 
possess sufficient energy and precision for a majestic and 
durable work. Dante adventured first. He detected the 
lich trcasiu'es of thought and chction which still lay latent 
in then* ore. He refined them into purity. He biu-nished 
them into splendoiu'. He fitted them for every pmpose 
of use and magnificence. And he has thus acquired the 
glory, not only of producing the finest narrative poem of 
modern times, but also of creating a language, distinguished 
by umivalled melody, and peciiharly capable of furnishing 
to lofty and passionate thoughts their appropriate garb of 
severe and concise expression. 

To many this may appear a singular panegyi’ic on the 
Italian tongue. Indeed the great majority of the young 
gentlemen and young ladies, who, wlien they are asked 
whether they read Italian, answer “ yes,” never go beyond 
the stories at the end of them grammar,—The Pastor Fido, 
—or an act of Ai*taserse. TJiey could as soon read a 
Babylonian brick as a canto of Dante. Hence it is a 
general opinion, among those who knoAV little or nothing 
of the subject, that this admmable language is adapted 
only to the effeminate cant of sounetteers, musicians, and 
connoisseurs. 

The fact is that Dante and Petrarch have been tlic Oro- 
masdes and Arimanes of Itahan literature. I wish not to 
detract from the merits of Petrarch. Ho one can doubt 
that his poems exhibit, amidst some imbecility and more 
affectation, much elegance, ingenuity, and tenderness. 
They present us with a mixture which can only be com¬ 
pared to the whimsical concert described by the humorous 
poet of Modena: 

“ S’ udian gli usignuoli, nl prime albore, 

E gli asini cautar verei d’umore.”* 

I am not, however, at present speaking of the intrinsic ex¬ 
cellencies of his -writings, wliich I shall take another 


TossoniScccbia Jtapita, canto i. stanza G. 
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opportunity to examine, but of tlie effect -wliicli they, pro¬ 
duced on the Hteratui'e of Italy. The florid and luxurious 
charms of his style enticed the poets and the public from 
the contemplation of nobler and sterner models. In trutli, 
though a rude state of society is that in which great origi¬ 
nal works are most frequently produced, it is also that 
in which they arc worst appreciated. This may appear 
paTnddxicalbut it is proved by experience, and is consis¬ 
tent with reason. To be without any received canons of 
taste is good for the few who can create, but bad for the 
many who can only imitate and judge. Great and active 
minds cannot remain at rest. In a cultivated age they 
are too often contented to move on in the beaten path, 
but where no path exists they will make one. Thus the 
Ihad, the Odyssey, the Divine Comedy, appeared in dark 
and half barbarous times; and thus of the few original 
works which have been produced in more polished ages 
we owe a large proportion to men in low stations and of 
uninformed minds. I will instance, in our own language, 
the Pilgrim’s Progress and Robinson Crusoe. Of all the 
prose works of fiction which we possess, these are, I will 
not say the best, but the most peculiar, the most unpre¬ 
cedented, the most inimitable. Had Bunyan and Defoe 
been educated gentlemen, they would probably have 
pubhshed translations and imitations of French romances 
“ by a person of quality.” I am not sm'e that we should 
have liad Lear if Shakspeare had been able to read 
Sophocles. 

But these cii’cumstances, wliile they fq^er genius, are 
unfavoiu'able to the science of criticisrn^men judge by 
comparison. They are unable to estima/e the grandeur of 
an object when there is no standard by which they can 
measure it. One of the French philosophers (I beg 
Gerard’s pardon), who accompanied FTapoleon to E^ypt 
tells us that, when he fii-st visited the great Pyramid he 
was surprised to see it so diminutive. It stood alone in a 
boundless plain. There was nothing neai- it fi-om which 
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he could calculate its maguitude. But when the camp was 
pitched beside it, and the tents appeared hke diminutive 
specks around its base, he then perceived tlie immensity 
of this mightiest work of man. j|In the same manner, it 
is not till a crowd of petty -winters has sprung up that tlic 
merit of the great master-spirits of Hteraturc is undei'stood. 

We have indeed ample proof that Dante was highly 
admired in his own and the following age. I wish that 
we had equal proof tliat he was admired for his excel¬ 
lencies. But it is a remarkable corroboration of what has 
been said, that tliis great man seems to have been utterly 
unable to appreciate himself. In liis treatise De Vulgari 
Eloquentia he talks Avith satisfaction of what he has done 
for Italian literature, of the purity and correctness of hi.-? 
style. “ Cependanty' says a favourite * writer of mine, 
“ il n'est ni pur^ ni correct^ mais il est createur*' Consider¬ 
ing the difficulties with which Dante had to struggle, we 
may perhaps be more inchned than the French critic to 
allow him this praise. §till it is by no means his highest 
or most peculiar title to applause. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that those quahties which escaped the notice of the 
poet himself were not likely to attract the attention of the 
commentators. The fact is, that, while the public homage 
was paid to some absm'dities -with which his works may 
be justly charged, and to many more which were falsely 
imputed to them,—while lecturers were paid to expound 
and eulogise his physics, his metaphysics, his theology, all 
bad of their kind,—while annotators laboiued to detect al¬ 
legorical meanings of which the author never di'eamed, the 
great powers of his imagination, and the incomparable force 
of his style, were neither admired nor imitated. Arimancs 
had prevailed. The Divine Comedy was to that age what 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was to Omai. The poor Otaheitean 
stared listlessly for a moment at the luige cupola, and ran 
into a toyshop to play with beads. Italy, too, was charmed 

* 
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with literary trinkets, and played with them for f<,)iir 
centuries. 

From the time of Petrarch to the appearance of AMkm-i s 
tragedies, we may trace in almost eveiy page of Italian 
literature the influence of those celebrated sonnets winch, 
from the nature both of their beauties and their faults, 
were peculiarly unfit to be models for general imitation. 
Almost all the poets of that period, however different in 
the degree and quality of their talents, are characterised 
by great exaggeration, and, as a necessary conscqiicncc, 
great coldness of sentiment; by a passion for frivolous 
and tawdry ornament; and, above all, by an extreme fee¬ 
bleness and dilfuseness of style. Tasso, Maiino, Guarini, 
Metastasio, and a crowd of writers of inferior merit and 
celebrity, were spell-bound in the enchanted gardens of a 
caudy and meretricious Alcina, who concealed debility 
and deformity beneath the deceitful semblance of loveh- 
ness and health. Ariosto, the great Ariosto himself, like 
his own Ruggiero, stooped for a time to linger amidst the 
magic flowers and fountaiiis, and to caress the gay and 
painted sorceress. But to him, as to his own Ruggiero, 
had been given the omnipotent ling and the winged 
coui-ser, which boi'e liiin from the paradise of deception 
to the remons of light and nature. 

O O 

The evil of which I speak was not confined to the 
graver poets. It infected satire, comedy, burlesque. No 
person can admire more than I do the great master¬ 
pieces of wit and humoim which Italy has produced. Still 
I cannot but discern and lament a great deficiency, 
which is common to them all. I find in them abundance 
of ingenuity, of droll naivete, of profound and just reflec¬ 
tion, of happy expression. Manners, characters, opinions, 
are treated with “ a most learned spirit of human deal¬ 
ing.” But something is still wanting. We read, and we ad¬ 
mire, and we yawn. We look in vain for the bacchanalian 
fuiy which inspired the comedy of Athens, for the fierce 
withering scorn which animates the invectives of 
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Juvenal and Diyden, or even for tlie compact and pointed 
diction wliicli adds zest to the vei'ses of Pope and Boileau. 
There is no cntliusiasm, no energy, no condensation, 
nothing vhicli springs from strong feeling, nothing which 
lends to excite it. Many fine thoughts and fine expres¬ 
sions reward the toil of reading. Still it is a toil. The 
Secchia Rapita, in some points the best poem of its kind, 
is painfully difliise and languid. The Animali Parlanti of 
Cast! is perfectly intolerable. I admire the dexterit}* of 
the plot, and the liberality of the opinions. I admit that 
it is impossible to turn to a page wliich does not contain 
something that deserves to be remembered ; but it is at 
least si.x times as long as it ought to be. And the gar¬ 
rulous feebleness of the style is a still greater fault tlian 
the lenj’th of the work. 

O 

It may be thought that I liave gone too far in attribut¬ 
ing these evils to the influence of the works and tlie fame 
of Petrarch. It cannot, however, be doubted that they 
have arisen, in a great measure, from a neglect of the 
style of Dante. This is not more proved by the decline 
of Italian poetry than by its resuscitation. After the lapse 
of four liundred and fifty years, there appeared a man 
capable of appreciating and imitating the father of Tuscan 
literature — Vittorio^Aliieri. Like the prince in the 
nursery tale, he sought and found the Sleeping Beauty 
within the recesses which had so long concealed her from 
manldnd. The portal was indeed rusted by time;—the 
dust of ages had accumulated on the hangings;—the 
furniture was of antique fashion;—and the gorgeous 
colour of the embroideiy had faded. But the living 
charms ^vhich were well worth all the rest remained in 
the bloom of eternal youth, and well rewarded the bold 
adventurer who roused them from their long slumber. In 
every line of the Philip and tlie Saul, the greatest poems, 

I think, of the eighteenth centuiy, we may trace the 
influence of that mighty genius which has immortalised 
the ni-starred love of Francesca, and the paternal agonies 
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of UgoHno. Alfieri bequeatlied the sovereignty of Italian 
literatiu-e to the author of the Ai-istodemiis—a man of 
genius scarcely inferior to his own, and a still more 
devoted disciple of the great Florentine. It must be 
achnowledged that this eminent writer has sometimes 
piislied too far his idolatiy of Dante. To borrow a 
spriglitly illustration from Sir John Denham, he has not 
only imitated his garb, but borrowed his clothes, lie 
often quotes liis phrases; and he has, not very judiciously 
as it appears to me, imitated his versification. Neverthe¬ 
less, he has displayed many of the higher excellencies of 
his master; and his works may justly inspire us with a 
liope that the Italian language will long flouilsh under a 
new literary dynasty, or rather under the legitimate line, 
which has at length been restored to a throne long occu¬ 
pied by specious usurpers. 

The man to whom the literature of his country owes 
its origin and its revival was born in times singularly 
adapted to call forth his extraordinary powers. Rehgious 
zeal, chivalrous love and honom*, democratic liberty, are 
the three mosf powerful principles that have ever influ¬ 
enced the character of large masses of men. Each of 
tlmm singly has often excited the greatest enthusiasm, and 
produced the most important changes. In the time of 
Dante all the three, often in amalgamation, generally in 
conflict, agitated the public mind. The preceding genera¬ 
tion had -witnessed the wrongs and the revenge of the 
brave, the accomplished, the unfortunate Emperor Frederic 
the Second,—a poet in an age of schoolmen,—a plfiloso- 
pher in an age of monks,—a statesman in an age of 
crusadei-s.^ During the whole life of the poet, Italy was 
experiencing the consequences of the memorable struggle 
which he had maintained against tlie Chm-ch. The finest 
works of imagination have ahvays been produced in times 
ot pohtical convulsion, as the richest vineyai’ds and the 
sweetet flowers always grow on the soil which has been 
iertJised by the fiery deluge of a volcano. To look no 
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flu’tlier than the literary history of our own country, can 
we doubt that Shakspeai'e was in a great measure pro¬ 
duced by the Eeformation, and Wordsworth by the Frencli 
Eevolution ? Poets often avoid political transactions ; they 
often affect to despise them. But, whether they perceive 
it or not, they must be influenced by them. As long as 
their minds have any point of contact Avith those of their 
fellow-men, the electric impulse, at Avhatever distance it 
may originate, Avill be circuitously communicated to tht‘ni. 

This Avill be the case even in large societies, where the 
di\ision of laboiu' enables many speculative men to 
obseiTC the face of nature, or to analyse theii- own mind-s 
at a distance from the seat of political transactions. In 
the little republic of Avhich Dante Avas a member the 
state of things was very different. These small commu¬ 
nities are most unmercifully abused by most of our model n 
professors of the science of government. In such states, 
they tell us, factions are ahvays most violent: Avhere both 
parties are cooped up Avithin a naiTOAV space, political 
difference necessaiily produces personal malignity. Eveiy 
man must be a soldier; eveiy moment may produce a 
Avar. No citizen can lie doAvn secure that he shall not be 
roused by the alarmn-bell, to repel or avenge an injury. 
In such petty quarrels Greece squandered the blood Avhicli 
might have purchased for her the permanent empire of the 
Avorld, and Italy wasted the energy and the abihties Avhich 
would have enabled her to defend her independence 

a<minst the Pontiffs and the Cffisars. 

AU this is true: yet there is stiff a compensation. Man¬ 
kind has not derived so much benefit from the empire of 
Home as fr'om the city of Athens, nor from the kingdom 
of France as from the city of Florence. The violence of 
party feehng may be an evil; but it calls forth that 
acti^y of mind which in some states of society it is dc- 
sii-able to produce at any expense. Universal sokhemhip 
may be an evil; but Avhere eveiy man is a solcher theie 
will be no standing army. And is it no evil that one man 
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in every fifty should be bred to the trade of slaughter; 
should Hve only by destroying and by exposing himself tc 
be destroyed; should fight without enthusiasm and con¬ 
quer -without gloiy ; be sent to a hospital when wounded, 
and rot on a dunghill when old? Sucli, over more tliaii 
two-tliirds of Eimope, is the fate of soldiei-s. It was some- 
tliing that the citizen of hlilan or Florence fought, not 
inerel}^ in the vague and rhetorical sense in wliicli tlie 
words are often used, but in sober truth, for liis j^arents, 
his children, his lands, his house, his altars. It \\’as some- 
thiug that he marched forth to battle beneath the Carroc- 
cio, which liadbeen the object of his childish veneralion ; 
that his aged father looked doAvn from the battlements on 
his exploits; that his friends and his rivals were the witnesses 
of his glory. If he fell, he was consigned to no venal or 
heedless guardian.s. The same day saw him conveyed 
within the walls which lie had defended. His wounds were 
dressed by liis mother ; his confession was -whispered to 
the friendly piiestwho had heard and absolved the follies 
of his youth; liis last sigh was breathed upon the lips 
of the lady of his love. Surely there is no sword like 
that wliich is beaten out of a ploughshare. Surely this 
state of things was not umnixedly bad: its evils were alle¬ 
viated by enthusiasm and by tenderness ; and it will 
at least be acknowledged that it was well fitted to 
mu'se poetical genius in an imaginative and observant 


Nor did the rehgious spirit of the age tend less to tliis 
result than its pohtical circumstances. Fanaticism is an 

people should be roused by any means from a state of 
utter torpor; — that their minds should be diverted from 
objecte merely sensual, to meditations, however erro” 

3- fr “'1 inteUectual 

Z tht’ “terests vrhich are immediately selfish 

to those which relate to the past, the future nn.l 

n.. w. imLltriSS: 
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the worst superstitions tliat ever existed; but the Catholic 
rehgion, even in the time of its utmost extravagance and 
atrocity, never wliolly lost the spirit of the Great Teacher, 
whose precepts form the noblest code, as his conduct 
furnished the purest example, of moral excellence. It 
is of all rehgions the most poetical. The ancient su¬ 
perstitions furnished the fancy with beautiful images, 
but took no hold on the heart. The doctrines of the 
Eeformcd Chiu'ches have most powerfully influenced 
the feelings and the conduct of men, but have not 
presented them with visions of sensible beauty and 
f^randeur. The Eoman Catholic Church has united to 
the awful doctrines of the one what Mi'. Coleridge calls 
the “ fair humanities ” of the other. It has enriched 
sculpture and painting with the loveliest and most ma- 
iestic forms. To the Phidian Jupiter it can oppose the 
Moses of Michael Angelo ; and to the voluptuous beauty 
of the Queen of Cyprus, the serene and pensive loveli¬ 
ness of the Vii'gin Mother. The legends of its martyrs 
and its saints may vie in ingenuity and interest with the 
mythological fables of Greece; its ceremonies and proces¬ 
sions were the delight of the vulgar; the huge fabric ot 
secular power with which it was connected attracted the 
admiration of the statesman. At the' same tune, it never 
lost siMit of the most solemn and tremendous doctnnes oi 
ChristTanity,—the incarnate God,—the judgment,-—the 
retribution, — the eternity of happiness or toment. Ihus, 
while, like the ancient religions, it received incalculable 
support from policy and ceremony, it never wholly became, 
like those rehgions, a merely pohtical and ceremonial in- 

The beginning of the thirteenth century wa? as Ma- 
chiavelli has remarked, the era of a great renval of tins 
extraordinary system. The pohcy of Innocent, _ he 
rrrowth of the inquisition and tlie mendicant orders,—the 
wars against the Albigenses, the Pagans of the East, and 
the unfortunate princes of tlie house of Swabia, agitatec 
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Italy danng t-lie two following generations. In this point 
Dante was completely under the influence of his age. He 
was a man of a turbid and melancholy spirit. In early 
youth he had entertained a strong and unfortunate pas¬ 
sion, which, long after the death of her whom^ he loved, 
continued to haunt him. Dissipation, ambition, misfor¬ 
tunes had not efiaced it. He was not only a sincere, but 
a passionate, believer. Tlie crimes and abuses of the 
Church of Eome were indeed loathsome to liim; but to 
all its doctrines and dll its rites he adhered witli en¬ 
thusiastic fondness and veneration; and, at length, driven 
from his native country, reduced to a situation the most 
painful to a man of his disposition, condemned to learn 
by experience that no* food is so bitter as the bread 
of dependence, and no ascent so painful as the staii’casc 
of a patron, — his wounded spiiit took refuge in vision¬ 
ary devotion. Beatrice, the unforgotteii object of his 
early tenderness, was invested by his imagination with 
glorious and mysterious attributes ; she was enthroned 
among the highest of the celestial liierarchy: Almighty 
Wisdom had assigned to her the care of the sinful 
and unhappy wanderer who had loved her with such a 
perfect love, f By a confusion, like that which often 
takes place in dreams, he has sometimes lost sight of lier 
human nature, aud even of lier personal existence, and 

seems to consider her as one of the attributes of the 
Deity. 

But those religious hopes which had released the mind 
of the sublime enthusiast from the ten-ors of death had 
not rendered his speculations on human life more cheerfid 
ilus IS an inconsistency which may often be observed iu 
men of a similar temperament. He hoped for happiness 


• Tu proverai si com© sa di sale- 
1 a) pan© altrui, e come h du«> call© 

Lo scendere ©’1 salir per Taltnii scale,” 

4 .rtT, . . canto xvii. 

t L amico mio, e non della canto 


u. 
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beyond the grave : but lie felt none on earth. It is fi-oni 
this cause, more than from any other, that his description 
of Heaven is so far inferior to the Hell or the Pm'gato^}^ 
With the passions and miseries of the suifering spirits he 
feels a strong sympathy. But among the beatified he ap¬ 
pears as one who has nothing in common ■with them, — 
as one "who is incapable of comprehending, not only the 
degree, but the nature of their enjoyment. We think 
that ■we see him standing amidst those smihng and radiant 
spirits ■with that scowl of unutterable miseiy on his brow, 
and that cui’l of bitter disdain on his lips, which all liis 
portraits have preserved, and which might furnish Chan- 
trey with hints for the head of his projected Satan. 

There is no poet whose intellectual and moral oliaracter 
arc so closely connected. The great source, as it appears 
to me, of the power of the Divine Comedy is the strong 
behef with wliich the story seems to be told. In this 
respect, the only books which approach to its excellence 
are Gulliver’s Travels and Eobinson Crusoe. The solem¬ 
nity of his asseverations, the consistency and minuteness 
of his details, the earnestness with which he labours tc 
make the reader understand the exact sliape and size of 
every thing that he describes, give an air of reality to his 
wildest fictions. I should only weaken this statement by 
quoting instances of a feeling wliich peiwades the whole 
work, and to which it owes much of its fascination. This 
is the real justification of the many passages in liis poem 
which bad critics have condemned as grotesque. I am 
concerned to see that Jsh\ Cary, to whom Dante owes 
more than ever poet owed to translator, has sanctioned an 
accusation utterly unworthy of his abihties. “ffis solici¬ 
tude,” says that gentleman, “ to define all his images m 
such a manner as to bring them within the circle of our 
vision, and to subject them to the power of the pencii, 
renders him httle better than grotesque, where mion has 
since taught us to expect sublimity.” It is true that 
Dante lias never shrunk from embodying liis conceptions 
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in determinate words, that he has even given measures 
and numbers, where Milton would have left his images to 
float undefined in a gorgeous haze of language. Botli 
were right. Milton did not profess to have been in heaven 
or hell. He might therefore reasonably confine himself 
to magnificent generalities. Far different was the office 
of the lonely traveller, who had wandered through tlie 
nations of the dead. Had he described the abode of the 
rejected spiiits in language resembling the splendid lines 
of the English poet, — had he told us of— 


“ An universe of deatli, wliich God by cm-so 
Created evil, for evil only good, 

^\Tiere all life dies, death lives, and Nature breeds 
Penerse all nioush-ous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 
Thau fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived, 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chinueras dire.”—- 


this would doubtless have been noble writing. But where 
would have been that strong Impression of reality, which 
ni accordance mth his plan, it shoidd have been his groat 
object to produce ? It was absolutely necessaiw for him 
to delineate accui-ately “all monstrous, all proth<rious 
things, -to utter what might to others appear “muit- 
torable _ to relate with the air of truth wlmt fables had 

conceived 

And I will frankly confess that the vamie sublimitv nf 
mton affects me less than these reviled details of Dmito 
We read Milton; and we know tint ^vn 
great poet. When we read Dante' the . «■ 

" >• •'» ~d idol'of « 

• “La vallc d’.li.so d„lotoso.”_i,,-„.„„_ eaato iv. 
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mid indefinite wonder. They are made up of the images 
of tlie earth :—they are told in the language of the earth. 
— Yet the whole effect is, beyond expression, wild and 
unearthly. The fact is, that supernatiu-al beings, as long 
as they are considered merely with reference to their own 
natui'e, excite our feehngs very feebly. It is when the 
great gulf whicli separates them from us is passed, when 
we suspect some strange and undefinable relation between 
the laws of the visible and the invisible world, that they 
rouse, perhaps, the strongest emotions of which oui' nature 
is capable. How many children, and how many men, are 
afraid of ghosts, who are not afraid of God! And this, 
because, though they entertain a much stronger con\dction 
of the existence of a Deity than of the reality of appari¬ 
tions, they have no apprehension that he will manifest 
himself to them in any sensible manner. _ While tliis is 
the case, to describe super-human beings in the language, 
and to attribute to them the actions, of humanity may be 
grotesque, unphilosophical, inconsistent; but it will be the 
only mode of working upon the feelings of men, and, 
therefore, the only mode suited for poetiy. Shakspeaie 
understood this well, as he undei-stood eveiy tiling that 
belonged to his art. Wlio does not sympathise with the 
rapture of Ariel, flying after sunset on the wngs of the 
bat, or suclung in the cups of flowers ’ 

AVho does not shudder at the caldron of Macbeth. 
Where is the philosopher who is not moved when he 
thinks of the strange connection between the infernal 
.pints and “ the sow’s blood that hath eaten her nine 
thrrow P ” But this difficult task of representing super- 
natm-al beings to our minds, in a manner wbicli sliall bo 
neither unintelligible to onr inteUects nor whoUy incon¬ 
sistent with om- ideas of theii- nature, has never been so 
ivell performed as by Dante. I will refer to three m- 
stances, which are, perhaps, the most striking-the des¬ 
cription of the transformations of the serpents and the 
robbers, in the twenty-fifth canto of the Inferno, the 
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passage concerning Nimrod, in the thirty-first canto of 
the same part, — and the magnificent procession in the 
twenty-ninth canto of the Purgatorio. 

The metaphors and comparisons of Dante harmonise 
admirably with that air of strong reaUty of which I have 
spoken. They have a veiy peculiar character. He is 
perhaps the only poet whose -wiitings would become much 
less intelligible if all illustrations of tliis sort were ex¬ 
punged. His similes are frequently rather those of a 
traveller than of a poet. He employs them not to display 
his ingenuity by fanciful analogies,—not to delight tlic 
reader by affording him a distant and passing glimpse of 
beautiful images remote from the path in which he is pro¬ 
ceeding,— but to give an exact idea of the objects which 
he is describing, by compaiing them ^vith others generally 
known. The boiling pitch in Malebolge was like that in 
the Venetian arsenal:—the mound on which he travelled 
along the banks of Phlegethon was like that between 
Ghent and Bruges, but not so large:— the cavities where 
the Simoniacal prelates are confined resemble the fonts In 
the Chui’ch of John at Florence. Every reader of Dante 
will recall many other illustrations of this description, 
which add to the appearance of sincerity and earnestness 
from which the narrative derives so much of its interest. 

Many of liis comparisons, again, are intended to give 
an exact idea of his feelings imder particular circum¬ 
stances. The delicate shades of grief, of fear, of anger, 
are rarely discriminated with sufficient accuracy in the 
language of the most refined nations. A rude dialect 
never abounds in nice distinctions of this kind. Dante 
therefore employs the most accurate and infinitely the 
most poetical mode of marking the precise state of his 
^d. Every person who has experienced the bewilder- 
mg effect of sudden bad tidings,— the stupefaction,—the 
vague doubt of the truth of our own perceptions which 
they produce,—will understand the following simile:— 
«Iwas as he is who dreameth his own harm, —who 

VOL. I. « ’ 
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dreaming, wishes that it may be all a dream, so that he 
desii'es that wliich is as though it were not.” This is only 
one out of a hundred equally striking and expressive simili¬ 
tudes. The comparisons of Homer and Milton are mag¬ 
nificent digressions. It scarcely injures their effect to 
detach them from the work. Those of Dante are very 
different. They derive their beauty from the context, and 
reflect beauty upon it. His embroidery cannot be taken 
out without spoiling the whole web. I cannot dismiss 
this part of the subject without advisir^ every person who 
can muster sufficient ItaUan to read the simile of the sheep, 
in the third canto of the Purgatorio. I t hink it the most 
perfect passage of the kind in the world, the most imagi¬ 
native, the most picturesque, and the most sweetly ex¬ 
pressed. 

Ho person can have attended to the Divine Comedy 
without observing how little impression the forms of the 
external world appear to have made on the mind of Dante. 
His temper and liis situation had led him to fix his obser¬ 
vation almost exclusively on human nature. The exqui¬ 
site opening of the eighth * canto of the Purgatorio affords 
a strong instance of this. He leaves to others the earth, 
the ocean, and the sky. His business is with man. To 
other writers, evening may be the season of dews and 
stars and radiant clouds. To Dante it is the hoiu' of fond 
recollection and passionate devotion,— the hour which 
melts the heart of the mariner and kindles the love of 

• I cannot help observing that Gray’s imitation of that noble line 

“ Ch© pMa ’1 giomo pianger che si muore,”— 

is one of the most striking instances of injudicious plagiarism with which lam 
acquainted. Dante did not put this strong personification at the beginning 
of his description. The imagination of the reader is so well prepared for it by 
the previous lines, that it appears perfectly natural and pathetic. Placed as 
Gray has placed it, nehlier preceded nor followed hy any thing that harmo¬ 
nises with it, it becomes a frigid conceit. Woe to the unskilful rider who 
ventures on the horses of Achilles. 

01 y aXiyuvoi 

avfpa<Ti yi iapiifitvai Tfi* 

aWip^ T! rov dOarar/j rUi ftf/rrjp. 
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the pilgrim,— the hour when the toll of the bell seems to 
mourn for another day which is gone and >vill retui'n no 
more. 

The feeling of the present age has taken a direction 
diametrically opposite. The magnificence of the physical 
world, and its influence upon the human mind, have been 
the favourite themes of our most eminent poets. The herd 
of blue-stocking ladies and sonneteering gentlemen seem 
to consider a strong sensibility to the “ splendour of the 
^ass, the glory of the flower,” as an ingredient absolutely 
indispensable in the formation of a poetical mind. They 
treat with contempt all writers who are unfortunately 


net ponei^ lucum 
Artifices, nec rus saturum laudare. 

The orthodox poetical creed is more Cathohc. The 
noblest earthly object of the contemplation of man is man 
himself. The universe, and all its fair and glorious forms, 
are indeed included in the -wide empire of the imagina¬ 
tion ; but she has placed her home and her sanctuary amidst 

the mexhaustible varieties and the impenetrable mysteries 
of the mind. 


la parti impera, e quiyi regge j 
Quiri 6 la 8ua dttade; e I’alto seggio.^ 


Othello IS perhaps the greatest work in the world. Prom 
what does It derive its power ? Prom the clouds? Prom 
the ocean ? Rom the mountains ? Or from love strong 
as death, and jealousy cruel as the grave ? What is it that 

r ^ ? Is it a reed shaken with 

the wind? A sman celandine ? A bed of daffodils ? Or 

beLt ^ and wayward mind laid bare 

doubted whether the lakes and the hills ail better fitted 

dlE r '»ed to death with pure 

descnption of scenery ? t it not the fact, that eLrj 


* Inferno, c^to L 
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objects never strongly excite our feelings but when they 
are contemplated in reference to man, as illusti-ating his 
destiny, or as influencing his character ? The most beau¬ 
tiful object in the world, it -will be allowed, is a beautiful 
woman. But who that can analyse his feelings is not sen¬ 
sible that she owes her fascination less to grace of outline 
and delicacy of colour, than to a thousand associations 
wliich, often unperceived by oiurselves, connect those 
qualities >vith the source of our existence, with the 
nouiishment of our infancy, with the passions of our 
youth, with the hopes of our age, with elegance, with 
vivacity, ■with tenderness, with the strongest of natural in¬ 
stincts, ■\\dth the dearest of social ties ? 

To those who think thus, the insensibility of the Floren¬ 
tine poet to the beauties of nature •will not appear an 
unpardonable deficiency. On mankind no ■writer, ■with 
the exception of Shakspeare, has looked ■with a more pen¬ 
etrating eye. I have said that his poetical character had 
derived a tinge from his peculiar temper. It is on the 
sterner and darker passions that he delights to dwell. 
All love, excepting the half mystic passion which he still 
felt for his buried Beatrice, had palled on the fierce and 
restless exile. The sad story of Eimini is almost a single 
exception. I know not whether it has been remarked, 
that, in one point, misanthropy seems to have affected 
his mind as it did that of Swift. Nauseous and revolting 
images seem to have had a fascination for his mind ; and 
he repeatedly places before his readers, ■with all the energy 
of his incomparable style, the most loathsome objects of 
the sewer and the dissecting-room. 

There is another peculiarity in the poem of Dante, 
which, I think, deserves notice. Ancient mythology has 
hardly ever been successfully interwoven ■with modern 
poetry. One class of ■writers have introduced the fabu¬ 
lous deities merely as allegorical representatives of love, 
wine, or ■wisdom. This necessarily renders their works 
tame and cold. We may sometimes admire their inge- 
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nuity; but with wbat interest can we read of beings of 
whose personal existence the \vTiter does not suffer us to 
entertain, for a moment, even a conventional belief? Even 
Spenser’s allegory is scarcely tolerable, till we contrive to 
forget that Una signifies innocence, and consider her 
merely as an oppressed lady under the protection of a 
generous knight. 

Those writers who have, more judiciously, attempted to 
preserve the personality of the classical divinities have 
failed from a different cause. They have been imitators, 
and imitators at a disadvantage. Euripides and Catullus 
believed in Bacchus and Cybele as little as we do. But 
they Uved among men who did. Their imaginations, if 
not their opinions, took the colour of the age. Hence the 
glorious inspiration of the Bacchas and the Atys. Our 
minds are formed by circumstances : and I do not believe 
that it would be in the power of the greatest modern poet 
to lash himself up to a degree of enthusiasm adequate to 
the production of such works. 

Dante alone, among the poets of later times, has been, 
in this respect, neither an allegorist nor an imitator ; and, 
consequently, he alone has introduced the ancient fictions 
with effect. His Minos, his Charon, his Pluto, are abso¬ 
lutely terrific. Nothing can be more beautiful or original 
than the use which he has made of the river of Lethe. 
He has never assigned to his mythological characters any 
functions inconsistent with the creed of the Catholic 
Church. He has related nothing concerning them which 
a good Christian of that age might not beUeve possible. 
On this account, there is nothing in these passages that 
appears puerile or pedantic. On the contrary, this singu¬ 
lar use of classical names suggests to the mind a vague 
and awful idea of some mysterious revelation, anterior to 
aU recorded history, of which the dispersed fragments 
might have been retained amidst the impostures and su- 
persto^ of later religions. Indeed the mythology of 
the Divme Comedy is of the elder and more colLal 
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mould. It breathes the spirit of Homer aad ^schylus, 
not of Ovid and Claudian. 

This is the more extraordinary, since Dante seems to 
have been utterly ignorant of the Greek language; and 
his favourite Latin models could only have served to mis¬ 
lead him. Indeed, it is impossible not to remark his admira¬ 
tion of winters far inferior to himself; and, in particular, 
his idolatry of Virgil, who, elegant and splendid as he is, 
has no pretensions to the depth and originahty of mind 
which characterise his Tuscan worshipper. In truth, it 
may be laid down as an almost universal rule that good 
poets are bad critics. Their minds are under the tyranny 
of ten thousand associations imperceptible to others. The 
worst writer may easily happen to touch a spring which is 
connected in their minds with a long succession of beauti¬ 
ful images. They are like the gigantic slaves of Aladdin, 
gifted with matchless power, but bound by spells so mighty 
that when a cliild whom they could have crushed touched 
a talisman, of whose secret he was ignorant, they im¬ 
mediately became his vassals. It has more than once 
happened to me to see minds, graceful and majestic as the 
Titania of Skakspeare, bewitched by the charms of an 
ass’s head, besto-wing on it the fondest caresses, and 
crowning it with the sweetest flowers. I need only men¬ 
tion the poems attributed to Ossian. They are utterly 
worthless, except as an edifjang instance of the success 
of a story without evidence, and of a book without merit. 
They are a chaos of words which present no image, of 
images which have no archetype:—they are without form 
and void; and darkness is upon the face of them. Yet 
how many men of genius have panegyrised and imitated 
them! 

The style of Dante is, if not his highest, perhaps his 
most peculiar excellence. I know nothing with which it 
can be compared. The noblest models of Greek compo¬ 
sition must yield to it. His words are the fewest and the 
best wliich it is possible to use. The first expression in. 
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wbicli lie clothes his thoughts is always so energetic and 
comprehensive that amplification would only injure the 
efiect. There is probably no writer in any language who 
has presented so many strong pictures to the mind. Yet 
there is probably no writer equally concise. This perfec¬ 
tion of style is the piincipal merit of the Paradiso, which, 
as I have ah’eady remarked, is by no means equal in other 
respects to the two preceding parts of the poem. The 
force and fehcity of the diction, however, iiTesistibly at¬ 
tract the reada' through the theological lectures and tlie 
sketches of ecclesiastical biography, ■with which this divi¬ 
sion of the work too much abounds. It may seem almost 
absurd to quote particular specimens of an excellence 
which is diflused over all his hundred cantos. I -will, liow- 
■ever, instance the thii'd canto of the Inferno, and the 
sixth of the Pur^torio, as passages incomparable in their 
kind. The merit of the latter is, perhaps, rather oratori¬ 
cal than poetical; nor can I recollect any tiling in the 
great Athenian speeches wliich equals it in force of invec¬ 
tive and bitterness of sarcasm. I have heard the most 
eloquent statesman of the age remark that, next to Demo¬ 
sthenes, Dante is the miter who ought to be most atten¬ 
tively studied by every man who desires to attain 
oratorical eminence. 

But it IS time to close this feeble and rambling critique 
I cannot refrain, however, from saying a few words upon 
the translations of the divine comedy. Boyd s is as tedious 
and langmd as the original is rapid and forcible. The 
strange measure wliich he has chosen, and, for ouerfit I 
know, mvented, is most unfit for such a work, ^rans- 
laUoM ought never to be -written in a verse which requires 
much couunand of rhyxue. The stanza becoiaes a beTrf 

1 “"^ the thoughts of the unfortunate author 
tal "lew recep- 

suffer, more than that of any other poet by a version 
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diffuse iu style, and divided into paragraplis, for they 
deserve no other name, of equal length. 

can be said in favour of Hayley’s attempt, but 
that it is better than Boyd’s, Eds mind was a tolerable 
specimen of filagree work,—rather elegant, and very 
feeble. All that can be said for his best works is that 
they are neat. All that can be said against his worst is 
that they are stupid. He might have translated Metastasio 
tolerably. But he was uttei'ly unable to do justice to the 

" rime e aspre e chiocce, 

" Come si converrebbe al tristo buco.”* 

I turn with pleasure from these ■wretched performances 
to Mr. Cary’s translation. It is a work which well de¬ 
serves a separate discussion, and on which, if this article 

too long, I could dwell with great 
pleasure. At present I ■will only say that there is no 
other version in the world, as far as I know, so faithful, 
yet that there is no other version which so fully proves 
that the translator is himself a man of poetical genius. 
Those who are ignorant of the Italian language should 
read it to become acquainted with the Divine Comedy. 
Those who are most intimate ■with Italian literature should 
read it for its original merits : and I befieve that they ■will 
find it difficult to determine whether the author deserves 
most praise for his intimacy ■with the language of Dante, 
or for his extraordinary mastery over his o^wn. 


were not already 


* Inferno, canto xzxii. 
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No. II. PETRARCH. (Apkil 1824.) 

Et 703 ,0 lauri, (^am, et te, proxima myrte, 

Sic posit® quoniam suaves miacetis odorea. 


It would not be easy to name a writer whose celebrity 
when both its extent and its duration are taken into the 
account, can be considered as equal to that of Petrarch 

w ^ death! 

Yet sUl the habitants of every nation throughout the 

western world are as familiar with his character and his 

adventures as with the most ihustrious names, and the 

most re^nt anecdotes, of their own literary history This 

fedae that T mu,t7cknow- 

ledge that It could not have been acquired by a noet 

destitute of merit, His admirem will scarcely ml to 
that the unassisted ment of Petrarch could hLe raised 
to to that eminence which has not yet been attained bv 
Shatopeare, mton, or Dante,— that eminence, of which 
perhaps no modern writer, excepting himself and Cervantes 

aip~lK.nio.rf „ 1* ~ tat 

in eonvemation is 

believe, lovem alonsTS'ito 2' oto ' 

vices, no talents, no powers of pleasing, render it entoato 
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Gratitude, admiration, interest, fear, scarcely prevent those 
who are condemned to listen to it from indicating their 
disgust and fatigue. The childless uncle, the powerful 
patron, can scarcely extort this compliance. We leave 
the inside of the mail in a storm, and mount the box, 
rather than hear the history of our companion. The 
chaplain bites his bps in the presence of the archbishop. 
The midshipman yawns at the table of the First Lord. 
Yet, fi'om whatever cause, this practice, the pest of con¬ 
versation, gives to writing a zest which nothing else can 
impart. Eousseau made the boldest experiment of this 
kind; and it fully succeeded. In our own time Lord 
Byron, by a series of attempts of the same nature, made 
himself the object of general interest and admiration. 
Wordsworth wrote with egotism more intense, but less 
obvious; and he has been rewai’ded with a sect of wor¬ 
shippers, comparatively small in number, but far more 
enthusiastic in their devotion. It is needless to multiply 
instances. Even now all the walks of literatiu’e are in¬ 
fested with mendicants for fame, who attempt to excite 
our interest by exhibiting all the distortions of theii' in¬ 
tellects, and stripping the covering from all the 
sores of their feehngs. Nor are there wanting many who 
push their'imitation of the beggars whom they resemble 
a step fiu'ther, and who find it easier to extort a pittance 
from the spectator, by simulating deformity and debility 
from which they are exempt, than by such honest labour 
as their health and strength enable them to perform. In 
the mean time the credulous public pities and pampers 
a nuisance which requires only the tread-mill and the 
whip. This art, often successful when employed by 
dunces, gives irresistible fascination to works which pos¬ 
sess intrinsic merit. We are always desirous to know 
something of the character and situation of those whose 
writings we have perused with pleasme. The passages in 
which Milton has alluded to his own circumstances are 
perhaps read more frequently, and ■mth more interest, 
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than any other lines in his poems. It is amusing to ob¬ 
serve with what labour critics have attempted to glean 
from the poems of Homer some hints as to his situation 
and feelings. According to one hypothesis, he intended 
to describe himself under the name of Demodocus. Others 


maintain that he was the identical Phemius whose life 
Ulysses spared. This propensity of the human mind ex¬ 
plains, I think, in a great de^ee, the extensive popularity 

of a poet whose works are little else than the expression 
of his personal feelings. 

In the second place, Petrarch was not only an e^-otist 
but an amatory egotist. The hopes and fears, the joys and 
sorrows, which he described, were derived from the pas¬ 
sion ^hich of aH passions exerts the widest influence, and 
which of all passions borrows most from the imagination. 
He had also another immense advantage. He was the first 
emment amato^ poet who appeared after the great con¬ 
vulsion which had changed, not only the political, but the 
moral ^ate of the world. The Greeks, wL, in their pub- 

opposed to the onental nations, bore a considerable re- 

that all the accomplishments of mind, and all the fascina’ 
mates, were monopolised by the Phrvnes and r 

seen till they were married ®“^’''=ely 

while their brilliant riy4, “terest; 

elegant and informed, birt fiddf 

never in^fre reject. rapacious, could 
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The State of society in Eome was, in this point, far 
happier; and the Latin literature partook of the . supe¬ 
riority. The Roman poets have decidedly surpassed 
those of Greece in the delineation of the passion of 
love. There is no subject which they have treated with 
so much success. Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, Horace, 
and Propertius, in spite of all their faults, must be 
allowed to rank high in this department of the art. 
To these I would add my favourite Plautus ; who, 
though he took his plots from Greece, found, I sus¬ 
pect, the originals of his enchanting female characters 
at Rome. 

Still many evils remained: and, in the decline of the 
great empire, all that was pernicious in its domestic insti¬ 
tutions appeared more strongly. Under the influence of 
governments at once dependent and tyrannical, which 
purchased, by cringing to their enemies, the power of 
trampling on their subjects, the Romans sunk into the 
lowest state of effeminacy and debasement. Falsehood, 
cowardice, sloth, conscious and unrepining degradation, 
formed the national character. Such a character is 
totally incompatible -with the stronger passions. Love, 
in particular, which, in the modern sense of the word, 
implies protection and devotion on the one side, con¬ 
fidence on the other, respect and fidelity on both, could 
not exist among the sluggish and heartless slaves who 
cringed around the thrones of Honorius and Augustulus. 
At this period the great renovation commenced. The 
warriors of the north, destitute as they were of knowledge 
and humanity, brought with them, from their forests and 
marshes, those qualiti^ without which humanity is a 
weakness, and knowledge'’"^ curse, — energy — indepen¬ 
dence—the dread of shanie^^the contempt of danger. 
It would be most interesting% examine the manner in 
which the admixture of the S£^e conquerors and the 
effeminate slaves, after many generations of darkness and 
agitation, produced the modem European character; to 
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trace back, from the first conflict to the final amalgama¬ 
tion, the operation of that mysterious alchemy wliich, fi’om 
hostile and worthless elements, has extracted the pure gold 
of human nature — to analyse the mass, and to detennine 
the proportions in which the ingredients are mingled. But 
I wiU confine myself to the subject to which I have more 
particularly refen-ed. The nature of the passion of love- 
had undergone a complete change. It stiU retained, in¬ 
deed, the fanciful and voluptuous character wliich it had 
possessed among the southern nations of antiquity. But 
It was tinged with the superstitious veneration tvith which 
the northern wamors had been accustomed to regard 
women Devotion and war had imparted to it their 
most solemn and ai^ating feelings. It was sanctified by 
th e blessings of the Church, and decorated with the wreaths 
of the tom-niment. Venus, as in the ancient fable, was 
nsmg above the dark and tempestuous waves Wliich 
had so long covered her beauty. But she rose not now, 
^ of old, in exposed and luxurious lovehness. She still 
re the cestus of her ancient witchcraft; but the diadem 
of Juno was on her brow, and the mgis of Pallas in her 

wl tliat the first poet of eminence who 

who ly devoted his genius to this theme shoSd have 
excited an extraordinaiy sensation. He may be comnired 
to an adventurer who accidentally lands in I rich anff 
faown island; and who, though he may only ^ m 7 
haped cross upon the short, acquir^ poIsL ioT of t 
toasures, and gives it his name. Ve clL of Petl-ch 
was mdeed somewhat like that of Ameriim Ve. ^. 

in an age wMch rmilH But they -wrote 

their imitator lived at the merits ; and 

in the vernacular language b^a^Ta^ttT^r composition 

-o.. nit ICrVEtt 
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love. The public preferred him, not because his merits 
were of a transcendent order, but because he was the first 
pei-son whom they saw after they awoke from their long 
sleep. 

Nor did Petrarch gain less by comparison with his im¬ 
mediate successors than with those who had preceded 
■ him. Till more than a century after his death Italy pro¬ 
duced no poet who could be compared to him. This de¬ 
cay of genius is doubtless to be ascribed, in a gi’eat mea¬ 
sure, to the influence which his own works had exercised 
upon the literature of his country. Yet it has conduced 
much to his fame. Nothing is more favourable to the re¬ 
putation of a writer than to be succeeded by a race 
inferior to hims elf; and it is an advantage, fi'om obvious 
causes, much more frequently enjoyed by those who cor¬ 
rupt the national taste than by those who improve it. 

Another cause has co-operated with those which I have 
mentioned to spread the renown of Petrarch. I mean the 
interest which is inspired by the events of his life—an 
interest which must have been strongly felt by his con¬ 
temporaries, since, after an interval of five hundred years, 
no critic can be whoUy exempt from its influence. Among 
the great men to whom we owe the resuscitation of science 
he deserves the foremost place; and his enthusiastic at¬ 
tachment to this great cause constitutes his most just and 
splendid title to the gratitude of posterity. He was the 
votary of literature. He loved it with a perfect love. He 
worshipped it with an almost fanatical devotion. He was 
the missionaiy, who pisj^claimed its discoveiies to distant 
countries—the pilgrim, who travelled far and wide to col¬ 
lect its reliques—the hermit, who retired to seclusion to 
meditate on its beauties—the champion, who fought its 
battles—the conqueror, who, in more than a metaphorical 
sense, led barbarism and ignorance in triumph, and re¬ 
ceived in the capital the laurel which his magnificent 
victory had earned. 

Notliing can be conceived more noble or affecting than 
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that ceremony. The superb palaces and porticoes, by 
wliich had rolled the ivory chariots of Marius and Cajsar, 
had long mouldered into dust. The laurelled fasces—the 
golden eagles—the shouting legions—the captives and 
the pictured cities—were indeed wanting to liis victorious 
procession. The sceptre had passed away from Home. 
But she still retained the mightier influence of an in¬ 
tellectual empire, and was now to confer the prouder 
reward of an intellectual triumph. To the man who 
had extended the dominion of her ancient language 
yho had erected the trophies of philosophy and imagi¬ 
nation in the haunts of ignorance and ferocity_whose 

captives were the hearts of admiring nations enchained by 
the influence of his song—whose spoils were the treasui’es 
of ancient genius rescued from obscurity and decay—the 
Eternal aty offered the just and glorious tribute of her 

of ancient and 

the i^ant erections of modem art, he who had restored 
the broken link between the two ages of human civiHsa- 
ion was crowned mth the wreath which he had deserved 
the moderns who owed to him their refinement- 
from the ancients who owed to him their fame. Never 

b^he'its'’"^*^" “ finessed by Westminster or 

When we turn from this glorious spectacle to the private 
Jamber of the poet,-when we conUplate the sE 
of passion and virtue,-the eye dimmed, the cheek to 
teTll hopeless desire,—when 

e reflect on the whole history of his attachmpnt fr 

the gayfariteyof to youth to the lingering despair’of to 
age, pity and aflection mingle with our admiration T 5 'i 7 o 
after death had placed thelast seal on Se^v we see 
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wth attention, will perhaps be inclined to make some de^ 
ductions from this panegyric. It cannot be denied that 
his merits were disfigured by a most unpleasant aflectation. 
His zeal for literature communicated a tinge of pedantry 
to all his feelings and opinions. His love was the love of 
a sonnetteer:—his patriotism was the patriotism of an 
antiquarian. The interest with which we contemplate the 
works, and study the history, of those who, in former 
ages, have occupied our country, arises from the associa¬ 
tions which connect them with the community in which 
are comprised all the objects of our afiection and our hope. 
In the mind of Petrarch these feelings were reversed. He 
loved Italy, because it abounded with the monuments of 
the ancient masters of the world. His native city—the 
fail'and glorious Florence—the modern Athens, then in 
all the bloom and strength of its youth, could not obtain, 
from the most distinguished of its citizens, any portion of 
that passionate homage which he paid to the decrepitude 
of Pome. These and many other blemishes, though tliey 
must in candour be acknowledged, can but in a very shght 
decree diminish the glory of his career. For my own 
part, I look upon it with so much fondness and pleasure 
that I feel reluctant to turn from it to the consideration of 
liis works, which I by no means contemplate with equal 

admiration. . 

Nevertheless, I think highly of the poetical powers ot 

Petrarch. He did not possess, indeed, the art of strongly 
presenting sensible objects to the imagination and this 
is the more remarkable, because the talent of which I 
speak is that which peculiarly distinguishes the Italian 
poets In the Divine Comedy it is displayed in its highest 
perfection. It characterises almost every celebrated 
poem in the language. Perhaps this is to be attributed to 
the circumstance, that painting and sculpture had attained 
a hi"h degree of exceUence in Italy before poet^ had 
been“ extensively cultivated. Men were debarred from 
books, but accustomed fi'om childhood to contemplate the 
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admirable works of art, whicli, even in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, Italy began to produce. Hence their imaginations 
received so strong a bias that, even in their wiitings, a 
taste for graphic delineation is discernible. The progress 
of things in England has been in all respects different. 
The consequence is, that English historical pictures are 
poems on canvass; wlizle Itahan poems are pictures 
painted to the mind by means of words. Of tliis national 
characteristic the writings of Petrarch are almost totally 
destitute. His sonnets indeed, from their subject and 
nature, and his Latin poems, from the restraints which 
always shackle one who writes in a dead language, cannot 
fau'ly be received in evidence. But his Triumphs abso¬ 
lutely required the exercise of this talent, and exliibit no 
indications of it. 


Genius however, he certainly possessed, and genius 
of a high order His ardent, tender, and magnhicent 
turn of thought, his brilhant fancy, his command of ex- 
pression, at once forcible and elegant, must be acknow- 
edpd. Natoe meant him for the prince of lyric writers 
But by one fatal present she deprived her o£r gifts of 

“ “"ch neater 

poet had he been a less clever man. His ingenuhv was 
the bane of his mmd. He abandoned the^noble Tnd 
natural style, in which he might have excelled for tli 
.conceits which he produced with « ff m ^ 
admirable and disguf&g ' ^^te! iSfl ‘‘I 

lady m livy, was tempted by gaudy ornaments 
the fastnesses of her sti-ength, and, like her was e 

“rirr -Hrf 

reminds us of those arithmeM Lbt 
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cook, who boasted that he could make fifteen different 
dishes out of a nettle-top, was not a greater master of his 
art. The mind of Petrarch was a kaleidoscope. At every 
turn it presents us with new forms, always fantastic, 
occasionally beautiful; and we can scarcely believe that 
all these vaiieties have been produced by the same worth¬ 
less fi’agments of glass. The sameness of his images is, 
indeed, in some degree, to be attributed to the sameness 
of his subject. It would be unreasonable to expect per¬ 
petual variety from so many hundred compositions, all of 
the same length, all in the same measure, and aU ad¬ 
dressed to the same insipid and heartless coquette. I 
cannot but suspect also that the perverted taste, which is 
the blemish of his amatory verses, was to be attributed to 
the influence of Laura, who, probably, like most critics of 
her sex, preferred a gaudy to a majestic style. Be this 
as it may, he no sooner changes his subject than he 
changes his manner. When he speaks of the wrongs and 
degradation of Italy, devastated by foreign invaders, 
and but feebly defended by her pusillanimous childi'en, 
the effeminate lisp of the sonnetteer is exchanged for a 
cry, wild, and solemn, and piercing as that which pro¬ 
claimed “ Sleep no more ” to the bloody house of Caw¬ 
dor. “ Italy seems not to feel her sufferings,” exclaims 
her impassioned poet; “ decrepit, sluggish, and languid, 
■will she sleep for ever ? Will there be none to awake her ? 
Oh that I had my hands twisted in her hair! ” * 

Nor is it with less energy that he denounces against 
the Mahometan Babylon the vengeance of Europe and of 
Christ. His magnificent enumeration of the ancient ex¬ 
ploits of the Greeks must always excite admiration, and 
cannot be perused without the deepest interest, at a time 
when the wise and good, bitterly disappointed in so many 


* Che suoi guai non par che eenta; 

Vecchia, oziosa, e lenta. 

Bormiri sempre, e non fia chi la svegli ? 

Le man 1’ avees’ io awolte entro e capegU.—Canzone aa. 
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otKer countries, are looking with breathless anxiety to¬ 
wards the natal land of hberty,—the field of Mai’athon,— 
and the deadly pass where the Lion of Lacedaemon turned 
to bay.* 

His poems on religious subjects also deserve the highest 
commendation. At the head of these must be placed the 
Ode to the Vii’gin. It is, perhaps, the finest hymn in the 
world. His devout veneration receives an exquisitely 
poetical character from the deficate perception of the sex 
and the loveliness of his idol, which we may easily trace 
throughout the whole composition. 

I could dwell with pleasure on these and similar parts 
of the writmgs of Petrarch; but I must return to his 


amatory poetry: to that he entrusted his fame; and to 
that he has principally owed it. 

The prevailing defect of his best compositions on this 
subject IS the universal brilliancy with wliich they are 
hghted up. The natural language of the passions is, in¬ 
deed, often figurative and fantastic ; and with none is this 
more the ca^e than with that of love. Still there is a 

indeed, have their ornamental 

’ 1 be neither 

muffled nor exposed. The drapery should be so arrancred 

Tnd X TT “°dest concealmlni 

nd judrcious display. The decorations should sometimes 

be employed to hide a defect, and sometimes to hXE 
Petoch on subsidiary. The love of 

win Jie by Te 


• Maratona, e le mortali strette 
Cle a w coa p„ea ge.t.._Ca.,one v. 
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accompanying decorations. It should generally be dis¬ 
tinguished from them by greater simphcity of expression; 
as we recognise Napoleon in the pictures of his battles, 
amidst a crowd of embroidered coats and plumes, by his 
grey cloak and his hat without a feather. In the verses 
of Petrarch it is generally impossible to say what thought 
is meant to be prominent. All is equally elaborate. The 
chief wears the same gorgeous and degrading livery with 
his retinue, and obtains only liis share of the indifferent 
stare which we bestow upon them in common. The 
poems have no strong lights and shades, no background, 
no foreground ; — they are like the illuminated figures in 
an oriental manuscript,—plenty of rich tints and no per¬ 
spective. Such ai'e the faults of the most celebrated of 
these compositions. Of those'which are universally ac¬ 
knowledged to be bad it is scarcely possible to speak -with 
patience. Yet they have much in common with their 
splendid companions. They differ from them, as a May- 
day procession of chimney-sweepers differs from the Pield 
of Cloth of Gold. They have the gaudiness but not the 
wealth. His muse belongs to that numerous class of 
females who have no objection to be dirty, while they can 
be tawdry. When his biTlhant conceits are exhausted, 
he supplies their place "with metaphysical quibbles, forced 
antitheses, bad puns, and execrable charades. In his 
fifth sonnet he may, I think, be said to have sounded the 
lowest chasm of the Bathos. Upon the whole, that piece 
may be safely pronounced to be the worst attempt at 
poetry, and the worst attempt at ■wit, in the world. 

A strong proof of the truth of these criticisms is, that 
almost all the sonnets produce exactly the same effect on 
the mind of the reader. They relate to all the various 
moods of a lover, from joy to despairyet they are 
perused, as far as my experience and observation have 
gone, ■with exactly the same feehng. The fact is, that in 
none of them are the passion and the ingenuity mixed in 
just proportions. There is not enough sentiment to dilute 
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the condiments which are employed to season it. The 
repast which he sets before us resembles tlie Spanish 
entertainment in Dryden’s Mock Astrologer, at wliich the 
relish of all the dishes and sauces was ovei’powered by 
the common flavoim of spice. Fish,—flesh,—fowl,_every¬ 

thing at table tasted of nothing but red pepper. 

The writings of Petrarch may indeed suffer undeservedly 
from one cause to wliich I must allude. His imitators have 
so much famiharised the ear of Italy and of Europe to the 
favourite topics of amorous flattery and lamentation, that 


we can scarcely think them original when we find them 
in the first author; and, even when our understandings 
have convinced us that they were new to him, they are 
still old to us. This has been the fate of many of the 
finest passages of the most eminent writers. It is melan¬ 
choly to trace a noble thought from stage to stage of its 
profanation; to see it transferred from the first illustrious 
wrarer to his lacqueys, turned, and turned again, and at 
iast hung on a scare-crow. Petrarch has ready suffered 
much from tiffs cause. Yet that he should have so 

excellences were not 
of the highest order. A line may be stolen; but the per- 

‘‘feat poet is not to be surreptitiously 
obtained by a plagianst. The continued imitation of 

If eve^ surnle and every turn of Dante had been conied 
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insisted on the the unities of the drama. I am an exoteric 
—utterly unable to explain the mysteries of this new 
poetical faith. I only know that it is a faith, which ex¬ 
cept a man do keep pure and undefiled, without doubt 
he shall be called a blockhead. I cannot, however, refi’ain 
from asking what is the particular virtue which belongs 
to fourteen as distinguished from all other niuubers. Does 
it arise from its being a multiple of seven.? Has this 
principle any reference to the sabbatical ordinance ? Or 
is it to the order of rhymes that these singular properties 
are attached? Unhappily the sonnets of Shalbpeare 
differ as much in this respect from those of Petrarch, as 
from a Spenserian or an octave stanza. Away with this 
unmeaning jargon! We have pulled down the old regime 
of criticism. I trust that we shall never tolerate the 
equally pedantic and irrational despotism, which some of 
the revolutionary leaders would erect upon its ruins. We 
have not dethroned Aristotle and Bossu for this. 

These sonnet-fanciers would do weU to reflect that, 
though the style of Petrarch may not suit the standard of 
perfection wliich they have chosen, they lie under great 
obligations to these very poems,— that, but for Petrarch, 
the measure, concerning which they legislate so judiciously, 
would probably never have attracted notice ;—and that to 
him they owe the pleasure of admiring, and the glory of 
composing, pieces, which seem to have been produced 
by Master Slender, with the assistance of his man 
Simple. 

I cannot conclude these remarks without making a few 
obsen^ations on the Latin writings of Petrarch. It appears 
that, both by himself and by his contemporaries, these 
were far more highly valued than his compositions in the 
vernacular language. Posterity, the supreme court of 
hterary appeal, has not only reversed the judgment, but, 
according to its general practice, reversed it with costs, 
and condemned the unfortimate works to pay, not only 
for their own inferiority, but also for the injustice of those 
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who had given them an unmerited preference. And it 
must be owned that, without making large allowances for 
the circumstances under which they were produced, we 
cannot pronounce a veiy favourable judgment. They 
must be considered as exotics, transplanted to a foreign 
climate, and reared in an unfavourable situation; and it 
would be unreasonable to expect from them the health 
and the vigour which we find in the indigenous plants 
around them, or which they might themselves have pos¬ 
sessed in their native soil. He has but very imperfectly 
imitated the style of the Latin authors, and has not com¬ 
pensated for the deficiency by emiching the ancient lan¬ 
guage with the graces of modem poetry. The splendour 
and ingenuity, which we admire, even when we condemn 
it, in his Italian works, is almost totally wantmg, and only 
illuminates with rare and occasional glimpses the dreary 
obscurity of the Africa. The eclogues have more anima¬ 
tion; but they can only be called poems by courtesy. 
They have nothing in common with his writings in his 
native language, except the eternal pun about Laura and 
Daphne. None of these works would have placed him 
on a level with Vida or Buchanan. Yet, when we com¬ 
pare him with those who preceded him, when we con¬ 
sider that he went on the forlorn hope of literature, that 
he was the first who perceived, and the first who attempted 
to revive, the finer elegancies of the ancient language of 
the world, we shall perhaps think more highly of him 
than of those who could never have surpassed his beauties 
if they had not inherited them. 

He has aspired to emulate the philosophical eloquence 
of Gcero, as well as the poetical majesty of Virgil, His 
e^ay on the Remedies of Good and Evil Fortune is a 
sin^ar work in a colloquial form, and a most scholastic 
style. It seems to be framed upon the model of the Tus- 
culan Questions,—with what success those who have read 
It may erfy determine. It consists of a series of dia¬ 
logues : in each of these a person is introduced who has 
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experienced some happy or some adverse event: lie gravely 
states his case ; and a reasoner, or rather Reason personi- 
hed, confutes him; a not veiy difficult, since the 
msciple defends his position only by pertinaciously repeat- 
ing It, in almost the same words, at the end of every argu¬ 
ment of his antagonist. In this manner Petrarch solves 
an immense variety of cases. Indeed, I doubt whether 
it ^yollld be possible to name any pleasure or any calamity 
which does not find a place in this dissertation. He gives 
excellent advice to a man who is in expectation of dis¬ 
covering the philosopher’s stone;— to another, who has 
formed a fine aviaiy to a third, who is delighted -\vith 
the tricks of a favourite monkey. His lectures to the un¬ 
fortunate are equally singular. He seems to imagine that 
a precedent in point is a sufficient consolation for every 
forin of sufiering. “ Our town is taken,” says one com¬ 
plainant ; ” “ So was Troy,” replies his comforter. “ My 
wife has eloped,” says another; “ If it has happened to 
you once, it happened toMenelaus twice.” One poor fel¬ 
low is in great distress at having discovered that his wfe’s 
son is none of his. “ It is hard,” says he, “ that I should 
have had the expense of bringing up one who is indifier- 
ent to me.” “You are a man,” returns his monitor, 
quoting the famous line of Terence; “ and nothing that 
belongs to any other man ought to be indiflerent to you.” 
The physical calamities of life are not omitted; and there 
is in particular a disquisition on the advantages of having 
the itch, which, if not convincing, is certainly veiy 
amusing. 

The invectives on an unfortunate physician, or rather 
upon the medical science, have more spirit. Petrarch 
was thoroughly in earnest on this subject. And the 
bitterness of his feelings occasionally produces, in the 
midst of his classical and scholastic pedantry, a sentence 
worthy of the second ^^ppic. Swift himself might 
have envied the chapter on the causes of the paleness 
of physicians. r 
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Of liis Latin works the Epistles are the most generally 
known and admired. As compositions they are certainly 
superior to his essays. But their excellence is only com¬ 
parative. From so large a collection of letters, -written 
by so eminent a man, during so varied and eventful a 
life, we should have expected a complete and spiiited view 
of the literature, the manners, and the politics of the age. 
A traveller—a poet—a scholar — a lover — a couitier 


— a recluse — he might have perpetuated, in an imperisli- 
able record, the form and pressm-e of tlie age and body 
of the time. Those wlio read liis correspondence, in the 
hope of finding such information as this, will be utterly 
disappointed. It contains nothing characteristic of tlic 
period or of the individual. It is a series, not of letters, 
but of themes; and, as it is not generally known, might 
be veiy safely employed at public schools as a magazine 
of common-places. Whether he write on politics to the 
Emperor and the Doge, or send advice and consolation to 
a pnvate fiiend, every line'is crowded with examples and 
questions, and sounds big ^vith Anaxagoras and Scipio. 
buch was the interest excited by the character of Petrai-ch 
and such the admiration which was felt for his epistoW 
style, that it w^ with difficulty that his letters reached 
the place of their destmation. The poet describes, with 
pietended r^et and real complacency, the importunity 
of the cuiTous, who often opened, and sometimes stole 
these fayounte compositions. It is a remarkable fact that 
of aU his epistles the least affected are those which are 
addressed to the dead and the unborn. Nothing can be 
more absurd than bis whim of composing gi-ave fetters of 
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of the affected humility of an author, we shall perhaps 
think that no literaiy man has left a more pleasing me¬ 
morial of himself. 

In conclusion, we may pronounce that the works of 
Petrarch were below both his genius and his celebrity ; 
and that the circumstances under which he wrote were as 
adverse to the development of his powers as they were 
favourable to the extension of his fame. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT LAWSUIT BETWEEN 
THE PARISHES OF ST. DENNIS AND ST. GEORGE 
IN THE WATER. (Apkil 1824.) 


PAET I. 


I 

The parish of St. Dennis is one of the most pleasant parts 
of the coimly in which it is situated. It is fertile, well 
wooded, well watered, and of an excellent air. For many 
generations the manor had been holden in tail-male by a 
womhipfiil family, who have always taken precedence of 
their neighbours at the races and the sessions. 

In ancient times the affairs of this parish were ad¬ 
ministered by a Court-Baron, in which the freeholders 
were judps; and the rates were levied by select vestries 
of the inhabitant householders. But at length these good 
customs fen mto disuse. The Lords of the Manorf in¬ 
deed, stiU held courts for form’s sake; but they or their 
stewm^ had the whole management of affairs. They de- 

‘I'ey had 

diPii - It' action against 

id iS bT “d then 

send m the bdl to the parish. No objection was made 

bSeTZ^r’i^*®"® proceedings, so that the rates 

T “°r was any person ex- 

KraShl tie footmen and game- 

aTrrst■’S i 

himself. Tf he went .u. ’ ^ P°or man 
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^vas hMd to get the speech of Sh- Le^; and, indeed, his 
only chance of being righted Avas to coax the squire’s 
pretty housekeeper, who could do Avhat she pleased witli 
her master. ^ If he ventured to intrude upon the Lord of 
the Manor Avithout tliis precaution, he gained nothing by 
his pains. ^ Sir Lewis, indeed, would at first receive him 
with a civil face ; for, to give liim liis due, he could be a 
fine gentleman Avhen he pleased. “ Good day, my friend,” 
he Avould say, “ Avhat situation have you in my family” 
“ Bless your honour ! ” says the poor fellow, “ I am not 
one of your honour’s servants; I rent a small piece of 
ground, your honour,” “Then, you dog,” quoth the 
squii’e, “what do you mean by coming here? Has a 
gentleman nothing to do but to hear the complaints of 
clowns ? Here! Philip, James, Dick, toss this fellow in 
a blanket; or duck him, and set liim in the stocks to 
dry.” 

One of these precious Lords of the Manor enclosed a 
deer-park; and, in order to stock it, he seized aU the 
pretty pet faAvns that his tenants had brought up, Avithout 
paying tliem a fai-thing, or asking their leave. It Avas a 
sad day for the parish of St. Dennis. Indeed, I do not 
believe that all his oppressive exactions and long bills en¬ 
raged the poor tenants so much as this cruel measure. 

Yet for a long time, in spite of all these inconveniences, 
St. Dennis’s was a very pleasant place. The people could 
not refrain from capering if they heard the sound of a 
fiddle. And, if they Avere inclined to be riotous, Sir 
LcAvis had only to send for Punch, or the dancing dogs, 
and all Avas quiet again. But this could not last for ever; 
they begun to think more and more of their condition ; 
and, at last, a club of foul-mouthed, good-for-nothing ras¬ 
cals Avas held at the sign of the Devil, for the purpose of 
abusing the squire and the parson. The doctor, to OAvn 
the truth, was old and indolent, extremely fat and greedy. 
He had not preached a tolerable sermon for a long time. 
The squire was stiU Avorse : so that, partly by truth and 
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partly by falsehood, the club set the whole parish against 
their superiors. The boys scrawled caricatures of the 
clergyman upon the church-door, and shot at the land¬ 
lord with pop-guns as he rode a hunting. It was even 
whispered about that the Lord of the Manor had no riglit 
to bis estate, and that, if he were compelled to produce 
the original title-deeds, it would be found that he only 
held the estate in timst for the inhabitants of the parish. 

In the mean time the squire was pressed more and 
more for money. The parish could pay no more. The 
rector refused to lend a farthing. The Jews were cla¬ 
morous for their money ; and the landlord bad no other 


resource than to call together the inhabitants of the parish, 
and to request their assistance. They now attacked him 
furiously about their* grievances, and insisted that he should 
relinquish his oppressive powers. They insisted that his 
footmen should be kept in order, that the parson should 
pay his share of the rates, that the children of the parish 
should be allowed to fish in the trout-stream, and to gather 
blackberries in the hedges. They at last went so far as 
to demand that he should acknowledge that he held his 
estate only in trust for them. His distress compelled him 
to submit. They, in retm-n, agreed to set him free from 
his pecumary difficulties, and to suffer him to inhabit the 
manor-house; and only annoyed him from time to time 
by smging impudent ballads under his -window 

f 71^ complacency. It is true that^ Sir 

Le^vis^d hs ancestors had plagued them with law-suits 

feeSfil 1 “ Still they pre- 

and a gentleman to that of the rabble 


though not particulL;“ Xn? “ad Ste^H 
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liis wealtliy neighbours. There was Mrs. Kitty North, 
the relict of poor Squire Peter, respecting whom the coro¬ 
ner’s jury had found a verdict of accidental death, but 
whose fate had nevertheless excited strange whispers in 
the neighbourhood. There was Squire Don, the owner of 
the great West Indian property, who was not so rich as 
he had formerly been, but still retained his pride, and 
kept up his customary pomp ; so that he had plenty of 
plate but no breeches. There was Squire Von Blunder- 
bussen, who had succeeded to the estates of his uncle, old 
Colonel Frederic Von Blunderbussen, of the hussars. The 
colonel was a very singular old fellow; he used to learn 
a page of Chambaud’s grammar, and to translate T^l^- 
maque, every morning, and he kept six French masters to 
teach him to parleyvoo. Nevertheless, he was a shrewd 
clever man, and improved his estate with so much care, 
sometimes by honest and sometimes by dishonest means, 
that he left a very pretty property to his nephew. 

Lord Ciesar poured out a glass of Tokay for Mrs. Kitty. 
“ Your health, my dear madam, I never saw you look 
more charming. Pray, what think you of these doings at 
St. Dennis’s ? ” 

“ Fine doings I indeed! ” interrupted Von Blunderbus¬ 
sen ; “ I wish that we had my old uncle alive, he would 
have had some of them up to the halberts. He knew 
how to use a cat-o’-nine-tails. If things go on in this 
way, a gentleman will not be able to horsewhip an impu¬ 
dent farmer, or to say a civil word to a milk-maid.” 

“ Indeed, it’s veiy true, Sir, ” said Mrs. Kitty; “ their 
insolence is intolerable. Look at me, for instance: — a 
poor lone woman! — My dear Peter dead! I loved him : 

_so I did ; and, when he died, I was so hysterical you 

cannot think. And now I cannot lean on the arm of a 
decent footman, or take a walk with a tall grenadier 
behind me, just to protect me from audacious vagabonds, 
but they must have their nauseous suspicions ; — odious 
creatures! ”— 
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“ This must be stopped,” replied Lord Ccesar. ‘We 
ought to coutribute to support my poor brother-in-law 
against these rascals. I will write to Squire Guelf on tliis 
subject by this night’s post. His name is always at the 
head of our county subscriptions.” 

If the people of St. Dennis’s had been angry before, 
they were well nigh mad when they heard of this con¬ 
versation. The whole pai'ish ran to the manor-house. 
Sir Lewis’s Swiss porter shut the door against them; but 
they broke in and knocked him on the head for his im¬ 
pudence. They then seized the squu'e, hooted at him, 
pelted him, ducked him, and carried him to the watch- 
house. They turned the rector into the street, burnt his 
wig and ban^ and sold the church-plate by auction. They 
put up a painted Jezebel in the pulpit to preach. Tliey 
scratched out the texts which were ^viitten round the 
church, and scribbled profane scraps of songs and plays 
in their place. They set the organ playing to pot-house 
tunes. Instead of being decently asked in church, they 
were married over a broomstick. But, of all their whims, 

the use of the new patent steel-traps was the most re¬ 
markable. 

^ This trap was constructed on a completely new prin¬ 
ciple. It consisted of a cleaver hung in a frame like a 
window; when any poor wretch got in, down it came 
with a tremendous din, and took off his head in a Uvin- 
^g. They got the squire into one of these machines. 
In order to prevent any of his partisans from getting 
footmg in the parish, they placed traps at eveiy comer. 
It was impossible to walk through the highway at broad 
noon without tumbling into one or other of them. No 
man ^uld go about his business in security. Yet so great 
w^ the hatred which the inhabitants entertained for the 
old ta^y, that a few decent honest people, who begged 
them to take doTO the steel-traps, and to put up humane 
man-traps m their room, were very roughly handled for 

their good nature. ^ & j 
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In the mean time the neighbouring gentry undertook a 
suit against the parish on the behalf of Sir Lewis’s heir, 
and applied to Squire Guelf for his assistance. 

Everybody knows that Squire Guelf is more closely 
tied up than any gentleman in the shire. He could, 
therefore, lend them no help ; but he referred them to 
the Vestry of the Parish of St. George in the Water. 
These good people had long borne a grudge against their 
neighbours on the other side of the stream; and some 
mutual trespasses had lately occurred which increased 
their hostility. 

There was an honest Irishman, a great favourite among 
them, who used to entertain them ■with raree-shows, and 
to exhibit a magic lantern to the cliildren on winter 
evenings. He had gone quite mad upon this subject. 
Sometimes he would call out in the middle of the street 
—“ Take care of that comer, neighbours; for the love 
of Heaven, keep clear of that post, there is a patent steel- 
trap concealed thereabouts.” Sometimes he would be 
disturbed by frightful dreams; then he would get up at 
dead of night, open his -window and ciy " fire,” till the 
parish was roused, and the engines sent for. The pulpit 
of the Parish of St. George seemed likely to fall; I 
believe that the only reason was that the parson had 
gro-wn too fat and heavy; but nothing would persuade 
tliis honest man but that it was a scheme of the people at 
St. Dennis’s, and that they had sawed through the pillars 
in order to break the rector’s neck. Once he went about 
with a knife in his pocket, and told all the persons whom 
he met that it had been sharpened by the knife-grinder 
of the next parish to cut their throats. These extrava¬ 
gancies had a great effect on the people ; and the more so 
because they were espoused by Squire GuelTs steward, 
who was the most influential person in the parish. He 
was a very fair-spoken man, very attentive to the main 
chance, and the idol of the old women, because he never 
played at skittles or danced ■with the girls ; and, indeed. 
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never took any recreation but that of diinking on Satur¬ 
day nights Avith his friend Harry, the Scotch pedlar. His 
supporters called him Sweet William; his enemies tlie 
Bottomless Pit. 

The people of St. Dennis’s, however, had their advo¬ 
cates. There was Frank, the lichest farmer in the parish, 
whose great grandfather had been knocked on the head 


many yeai's before, in a squabble between the parish and 
a former landlord. There was Dick, the meny-andrew, 
rather light-fingered and riotous, but a clever droll fellow. 
Above all, there was Charley, the publican, a jolly, fat, 
honest lad, a great favourite with the women, who, if he 
had not been rather too fond of ale and chuck-farthing, 
woidcl have been the best fellow in the neighbourhood. ^ 
“My boys, said Charley, “this is exceedingly well 
for Madam Northnot that I Avould speak uncivilly of 
her; she put up my picture in her best room, bless her 
for It! But, I say, this is very well for her, and for Lord 
C®sar,_ and Squire Don, and Colonel Von ; _ but what 
affair is it of yours or mine ? It is not to be wondered 
at, that gentlemen should -wish to keep poor people out of 
their own. But it is strange, indeed, that they should ex 
pect the poor themselves to combine against their own 
m erests. If the folks at St. Dennis’s should attack us wo 
have the law and our cudgels to protect us. But why in 
ae name of wonder, are we to attack them.? When old Sir 
Chai-1^, who was Lord of the Manor formerly, and the par- 

™ presented by him to the living; tried to bully 
the vestiy, chd not we knock their heads together, and go to 

Se T 1 Jeremiah Eingletub preach ? And did the 
i Te Germ? ^reat Sir Lewis, that hved at that time, 

say a word against us for it? Mind 
Lth’ my lads: laAv is not to be had for 

whSiuto pay the 

solv!rof W UerSd f“-e- 

VOL, I. “°et lustily, « Squire 

H 
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Guelf for ever-! Sweet William for ever! JS^o steel 
traps ! ” Squire Guelf took all the rascally footmen who 
had worn old Sir Lewis’s livery into his service. They 
were fed in the kitchen on the very best of every thin^, 
though they had no settlement. Many people, and 
the paupers in particular, grumbled at these proceed¬ 
ings. The steward, however, devised a way to keep 
them quiet 

There had lived in tliis parish for many yeai's an 
old gentleman, named Sir Habeas Coipus. He was said 
by some to be of Saxon, by some of Horman, extrac¬ 
tion. Some maintain that he was not bom till after 
the time of Sir Charles, to whom we have before al¬ 
luded. Others are of opinion that he was a legitimate 
son of old Lady Magna Charta, altliough he was long 
concealed and kept out of his birtliright Certain it is 
that he was a very benevolent person. Whenever 
any poor fellow was taken up on grounds which he 
thought insufficient, he used to attend on his behalf and 
bail him; and thus he had become so popular, that 
to take direct measures against him was out of the 
question. 

The steward, accordingly, brought a dozen physicians 
to examine Sir Habeas. After consultation, they reported 
that he was in a very bad way, and ought not, on any ac¬ 
count, to be allowed to stir out for several months. Fortified 
with this authority, the parish officers put him to bed, 
closed his windows, and barred his doors. They paid him 
every attention, and from time to time issued bulletins of 
his health. The steward never spoke of him without 
declaring that he was the best gentleman in the world; 
but excellent care was taken that he should never stir out 
of doors. 

When this obstacle was removed, the Squiic and the 
steward kept the parish in excellent order; flogged this 
man, sent that man to the stocks, and pushed forward the 
law-suit -with a noble disregard of expense. They were, 
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however, wanting either in skill or in fortune. And every 
thing went against them after their antagonists had begun 
to employ Solicitor Nap. 

Who does not know the name of Solicitor Nap ? 
At what alehouse is not his behaviour discussed ? In 
what print-shop is not his picture seen ? Yet how' 
little truth has been said about him ! Some people 
hold that he used to give laudanum by pints to his 
sick clerks for his amusement. Others, whose number 
has very much increased since he was killed by the gaol 
distemper, conceive that he was the very model of ho¬ 
nour and good-nature. I shall try to tell the truth 
about him. 


He was assuredly an excellent solicitor. In his way he 
never was surpassed. As soon as the parish began to em¬ 
ploy him, their cause took a turn. In a veiy little time 
they were successful; and Nap became rich. He now set 
up for a gentleman; took possession of the old manor- 
house ; got into the commission of the peace, and affected 
to be on a par with the best of the county. He governed 
the vestries as absolutely as the old family had done. Yet, 
to give him his due, he managed things with far more dis¬ 
cretion than either Sir Lewis or the rioters who had pulled 
the Lords of the Manor down. He kept his servants in 
tolerable order. He removed the steel traps from the 
lughways. and the corners of the streets. He still left a 
few indeed in the more exposed parts of his premises; and 
set up a board announcing that tmps and spring guns 
were set in his grounds. He brought the poor parson 
back to the parish ; and, though he did not enable him 
to keep a fine house and a coach as formerly, he settled 
hm m a snug httle cottage, and aUowed him a pleasant 

swv 1 the church again; and put the 

stoclp, which had been much wanted of late, into good 
repair. 

With the neighbouring gentry, however, he was no 
favourite. He was crafty and htigious. He cared 


n 2 
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nothing for right, if he could raise a point of law 
against them. He pounded their cattle, broke their 
hedges, and seduced their tenants from them. He 
almost ruined Lord Cjesar with actions, in every one 
of which he was successful Von Blunderbussen went 
to law with him for an alleged trespass, but was cast, 
and almost ruined by the costs of suit. He next 
took a fancy to the seat of Squire Don, who was, to 
say the tnith, little better than an idiot. He asked 
the poor dupe to dinner, and then threatened to have 
him tossed in a blanket unless he would make over 
his estates to him. The poor Squire signed and sealed 
a deed by which the property was assigned to Joe, 
a brother of Nap’s, in trust for and to the use of Nap 
himself. The tenants, however, stood out. They main¬ 
tained that the estate was entailed, and refused to 


pay rents to the new landlord; and in this refusal 
they were 
George’s. 

About the same time Nap took it into his head to match 
with quality, and nothing would serve him but one of 
the Miss Germains. Lord Csesar swore like a trooper; 
but there was no help for it. Nap had twice put execu¬ 
tions in his principal residence, and had refused to 
discharge the latter of the two, till he had extorted a bond 
from his Lordship, which compelled him to comply. 


stoutly supported by the people in bt. 


THE END OP THE FIRST PART. 
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A CONVERSATION 

BETWEEN MR- ABRAHAM COWLEY AND MR. JOHN MILTON, 

TOUCHING THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 

SET DOWN BY A GENTLEMAN OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. 

(Adqcst 1824.) 



“ Referre sermones Deorum et 
MngTiamodU tenuare patria.”—H orack. 




I HAVE tliouglit it good to set down in writing a memor¬ 
able debate, wherein I was a listener, and two men of 
p ^gnaat parts and great reputation discoursers; hoping 
that my friends will not be displeased to have a record 
both of the strange times through which I have lived, and 
of the famous men with whom I have conversed. It 
chanced, in the warm and beautiful spring of the year 
1665, a little before the saddest summer that ever Lon¬ 
don saw, that I went to the Bowling-Green at Piccadilly, 
whither, at that time, the best gentry made continual re¬ 
sort, There I met Mr. Cowley, who had lately left Barn- 
There was then a house preparing for him at 
Oiertsey; and, till it should be finished, he had come up 
for a short time to London, that he might urge a suit to 
^ Gr^e of Buckingham touching certain lands of her 
Majest^s, whereof he requested a lease. I had the honour 
to be fa^arly acquainted with that worthy gentleman 
and most exceflent poet, whose death hath been deplored 
■mth as general a consent of aU Powers that delight hi the 

n 8 
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woods, or in verse, or in love, as was of old ttat of Daphnis 
or of Gallus. 

After some talk, wliicli it is not material to set down at 
large, concerning his suit and his vexations at the court, 
where indeed his honesty did him more harm tlian his 
parts could do him good, I entreated him to dine with me 
at my lodging in the Temple, which he most courteously 
promised. And, that so eminent a guest might not lack a 
better entertainment than cooks or vintners can provide, I 
sent to the house of Mr. John Milton, in the Artillery- 
Walk, to beg that he would also be my guest. For, though 
he had been secretary, first to the Council of State, and, 
after that, to the Protector, and Mr. Cowley had held the 
same post under the Lord St. Albans in his banishment, I 
hoped, notwthstancling, that they would think themselves 
rather united by their common art than divided by their 
different factions. And so indeed it proved. For, while 
we sat at table, they talked freely of many men and things, 
as well ancient as modern, with much civility. Nay, Mr. 
Milton, who seldom tasted wine, both because of liis sin¬ 
gular temperance and because of his gout, did more than 
once pledge Mr. Cowley, who was indeed no hermit in 
diet. At last, being heated, Mr. Milton begged that I 
would open the windows. “ Nay," said I, “ if you desire 
fresh air and coolness, what should hinder us, as the even¬ 
ing is fair, from sailing for an hour on the river ? ” To 
this they both cheerfully consented; and forth we walked, 
Mr. Cowley and I leading Mr. Milton between us, to the 
Temple Stairs. There we took a boat; and thence we 
were rowed up the river. 

The wind was pleasant; the evening fine ; the sky, the 
earth, and the water beautiful to look upon. But Mr. 
Cowley and I held our peace, and said nothing of the gay 
sights around us, lest we should too feelingly remind Mi-. 
Milton of his calamity ; whereof, however, he needed no 
monitor : for soon he said sadly, “ Ah, Mr. Cowley, you 
are a happy man. What would I now give but for one 
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more look at the sun, and the waters, and tlie gai'dens of 
this fair city!” 

“ I know not,” said Mr. Cowley, “ whether we ouglit 
not rather to envy you for that which makes you to envy 
others: and that specially in this place, wliere all eyes 
which are not closed in blindness ought to become foun¬ 
tains of tears. What can we look upon whicli is not a 
memorial of change and soitow, of fair things vanished, 
and evil things done ? Wlien I see the gate of Wliitehall, 
and the stately pillars of the Banqueting House, I can¬ 
not choose but think of what I have there seen in former 
days, masques, and pageants, and dances, and smiles, and 
the waving of graceful heads, and the bounding of delicate 
feet. And then I turn to thoughts of other things, which 

even to remember makes me to blush and weep ;_of the 

gieat black sca£bld, and the axe and block, which were 
placed before those very windows ; and the voice seems 
to sound in mine ears, the lawless and terrible voice, 
which cried out that the head of a Idng was the head of 
a traitor. There stands Westminster Hall, which who can 
look upon, and not tremble to think how time, and change 
and death confound the councUs of the -wise, and beat 
down the weapons of the mighty ? How have I seen it 
surrounded .vith tens of thousands of petitioners cryine 
for justice and privilege! How have I heai'd it shake 
^th fierce and proud words, which made the hearts of 
the people bum within them! Then it is blockaded bv 
dragoons and cleared bypikemen. And they who have 
conquered them master go forth trembling at the word of 
their servant. And yet a little while, and the usurper 
comes forth from it, in his robe of ermine, with the 
golden staff m one hand and the Bible in the other, amidst 
the roanng of the guns and the shouting of the people 
And yet again a httie while, and the doors axe th^on^l?! 

^th mulutudes m black, and the hearse and the^luLs 

come forth; and the tyrant is borne, in more than mZ 
pomp, to a royal sepulchre. A few days more, and 2 


«« A 
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head is fixed to rot oa tlie pinnacles of that veiy hall 
w lieie he sat on a throne in bis life, and lay in state after 
his death. When I think on all these things, to look 
round me makes me sad at heart. True it is that God hath 
restored to us our old laws, and the rightful line of our 
kings. Yet, how I know not, but it seems to me that 
sometliing is wanting— that our court hath not the old 
gravity, nor our people the old loyalty. Tliese evil times, 
like the great deluge, have overwhelmed and confused all 
earthly things. And, even as those waters, though at last 
they abated, yet, as the learned write, destroyed all trace 
of the garden of Eden, so that its place hath never since 
been found, so hath this opening of all the flood-gates of 
political evil effaced all marks of the ancient political 
pamdise.” 

“ Sir, by your favour,” said Mi'. Milton, “ though, from 
many circumstances both of body and of fortune, I might 
plead faii'er excuses for despondency than youi’self, I yet 
look not so sadly either on the past or on the future. 
That a deluge hath passed over this our nation, I deny not. 
But I hold it not to be such a deluge as that of which you 
speak ; but rather a blessed flood, like those of the Nile, 
which in its overflow doth indeed wash away ancient land¬ 
marks, and confound boundaries, and sweep away dwell¬ 
ings, yea, doth give bhth to many foul and dangerous 
reptiles. Yet hence is the fulness of the granary, the 
beauty of the gai’den, the nurture of all living things. 

“ I remember well, Mr. Cowley, what you have said 
concerning these things in your Discourse of the Govern¬ 
ment of Oliver Cromwell, which my friend Elwood read 
to me last year. Truly, for elegance and rhetoric, that 
essay is to be compared with the finest tractates of Iso¬ 
crates and Cicero. But neither that nor any other book, 
nor any events, which -with most men have, more than 
any book, weight and authority, have altered my opinion, 
that, of all assemblies that ever were in this world, the 
best and the most useful was our Long Parliament. I 
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speak not this as wishing to provoke debate; wliich 
neither yet do I decline.” 

Mr. Cowley was, as I could see, a little nettled. Yet, 
as he was a man of a kind disposition and a most refined 
courtesy, he put a force upon himself, and answered with 
more vehemence and quickness indeed than was his wont, 
yet not uncivilly. “ Surely, hlr. Milton, you speak not as 
you think. I am indeed one of those who believe that 


God hath reserved to himself the censure of kings, and 
that their crimes and oppressions are not to be resisted by 
the hands of their subjects. Yet can I easily find excuse 
for the violence of such as are stung to madness by 
grievous tyranny. But what shall we say for these men ? 
Wliich of their just demands Avas not granted.? Which 
even of their cruel and unreasonable requisitions, so as it 
were not inconsistent Avith all law and order, Avas refused? 
Had they not sent Strafford to the block and Laud to the 
Tower ? Had they not destroyed the Courts of the High 
Commission and the Star Chamber? Had they not le¬ 
veled the proceedings confirmed by the voices of the 
judges of England, in the matter of sliip-money ? Had 
they not taken from the king his ancient and most laAvful 
power touching the order of knighthood ? Had they 
not provided that, after thefr dissolution, triennial pai- 
haments should be holden, and that their own power 
Shou d contoue till of their great co^descensio„^lJ; 
should be pleased to resign it themselves? What 

had taken from their kmg aU his oppressive powers 

Ss *nd eoS-board with h^^ 

enemes, and ^ prisons with his adherents? Was 

that, oomplammg of mtolerance themselv®, theJ 
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nied all toleration to others; that they had urged, against 
forms, scruples childish as those of any formalist; that 
they had persecuted the least remnant of the popish rites 
■with the fiercest bitterness of the popish sphit? Must 
they besides all this have full power to command his 
armies, and to massacre his friends ? 

“ Por military command, it -was never kno-wn in any 
monarchy, nay, in any well ordered republic, that it was 
committed to the debates of a large and unsettled as¬ 
sembly. For their other requisition, that he should give 
up to their vengeance all who had defended the rights of 
his crown, his honour must have been ruined if he had 
complied. Is it not therefore plain that they desired these 
tilings only in order that, by refusing, his Majesty might 
give them a pretence for war ? 

“ Men have often risen up against fi'aud, against cruelty, 
against rapine. But when before was it known that con¬ 
cessions were met with importunities, graciousness "with 
insults, the open palm of bounty with the clenched fist of 
malice ? Was it like trusty delegates of the Commons of 
England, and faithful stewards of their liberty and their 
wealth, to engage them for such causes in civil war, wliich 
both to liberty and to wealth is of all things the most 
hostile. Evil indeed must be the disease which is not 
more tolerable than such a medicine. Those who, even 
to save a nation from tyrants, excite it to civil war do in 
general but minister to it the same miserable kind of re¬ 
lief wherewith tlie wizards of Pharaoh mocked the 
Egyptian. We read that, when Moses had turned their 
waters into blood, those impious magicians, intending, not 
benefit to the thii-sting people, but vain and emulous 
ostentation of their own art, did themselves also change 
into blood the water which the plague had spared. Such 
sad comfort do those who stir up war minister to the 
oppressed. But here where was the oppression ? Wliat 
was the favour which had not been gi'anted ? What was. 
the evil wliich had not been removed ? What fuiliher 
could they desire ?” 
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“ These questions,” said Ki'. ililton, austerely, “ liave 
indeed often deceived the ignorant; but that Mr. Cowley 
should have been so beguiled, I marvel. You ask what 
more the Parhament could deske ? I will answer you in 
one word, security. What are votes, and statutes, and 
resolutions ? They have no eyes to see, no hands to 
strike and avenge. They must have some safeguard 
from "ndthout. Many things, therefore, wliich in them¬ 
selves were peradventui'e hurtful, was this Parliament 
constrained to ask, lest othenvise good laws and precious 
rights should be -without defence. Nor did they want a 
great and signal example of this danger. I need not 
remind you that, many years before, the two Houses had 


pi'esented to the king the Petition of Pight, wherein were 
set down all the most valuable privileges of the people of 
this realm. Hid not Charles accept it? Did he not 
declaie it to be law ? Was it not as fully enacted as ever 
were any of those bills of the Long Parliament concerning 
which you spoke ? And were those privileges therefore 
enjoyed more frdly by the people? No: the king did 
from that time redouble his oppressions as if to avenge 
Inmself for the shame of ha\-ing been compelled to re¬ 
nounce them. Then were our estates laid under shame¬ 
ful impositions, our houses ransacked, our bodies impri¬ 
soned. Then was the steel of the hangman blunted -with 
manghng the ears of harmless men. Then oim veiy 
imnds were fettered, and the iron entered into our souls 
ihen we were compelled to hide oui* hatred, our sorrow 
and our scorn, to laugh with hidden faces at the mum- 
mery of Laud, to curse under our breath the tyimmy of 
Wentworth Of old time it was well and nobly said,^by 

to free as 

to thoughts. Our prince reversed the maxim; he strove 
make our thoughts as much slaves as ourselves To 
sneer at a Eoimsh pageant, to miscall a lord’s crest,’ were 
onmes for which there was no mercy. These werl ^ 
the frats wbch we gathered from those exceUent laws of 
rmer ParhamenI, from these solemn promises of the 
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king. Were we to be deceived again ? Were we again 
to give subsidies, and receive nothing but promises.? 
Were we again to make wholesome statutes, and then 
leave them to be broken daily and hourly, until the 
oppressor should have squandered another supply, and 
should be ready for another perjmy? You ask what 
they could desire which he had not already granted. Let 
me ask of you another question. What pledge could he 
give which he had not ah'eady violated ? From the fii’st 
year of his reign, whenever he had need of the purses 
of liis Commons to support the revels of Buckingham or the 
processions of Laud, he had assm*ed them that, as he was 
a gentleman and a king, he would sacredly preserve their 
rights. He had pawned those solemn pledges, and pawned 
them again and again; but when had he redeemed 
them ? ‘ Upon my faith,’—‘ Upon my sacred word,’ — 

‘ Upon the honom’ of a prince,’ — came so easily from 
his lips, and dwelt so short a time on his mind, that they 
were as little to be trusted as the ‘ By these hilts ’ of an 
Alsatian dicer. 

“ Therefore it is that I praise this Parliament for what 
else I might have condemned. If what he had granted had 
been granted graciously and readily, if what he had before 
promised had been faithfully observed, they could not be 
defended. It was because he had never yielded the worst 
abuse without a long struggle, and seldom without a large 
bribe ; it was because he had no sooner disentangled 
himself from his troubles than he forgot his promises; and, 
more like a villainous huckster than a great king, kept both 
the prerogative and the large price wliich had been paid 
to him to forego it; it was because of these things that it 
was necessary and just to bind with forcible restraints one 
wlio could be bound neither by law nor honour. Nay, 
even while he was making those very concessions of which 
you speak, he betrayed his deadly hatred against the 
people and their friends. Not only did he, contrary to 
all that ever was deemed la^vfrd in England, order that 
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members of the Commons House of Parliament should be 


impeached of high treason at the bar of the Lords; thereby 
violating both the tiial by jury and the privileges of the 
House; but, not content with breaking the law by his 
ministers, he went himself armed to assail it. In the 
birth-place and sanctuary of freedom, in the House itself, 
nay, in the very chair of the speaker, placed for the pro¬ 
tection of free speech and privilege, he sat, rolling his 
eyes round the benches, searching for those ■whose blood he 
desired, and singling out his opposers to the slaughter. This 
most foul outrage fails. Then again for the old arts. Then 
come gracious messages. Then come courteous speeches. 
Then is again mortgaged his often forfeited honour. He >vill 
never again violate the laws. He "will respect their rights 
as if they were his o-wn. He pledges the dignity of his 
crown; that crown which had been committed to him for 


the weal of his people, and which he never named, but that 
he might the more easily delude and oppress them. 

“ The power of the sword, I grant you, was not one to 
be permanently possessed by parliament. Neither did 
that paxhament demand it as a permanent possession. 
They asked it only for temporary security. Nor can I 
see on what conditions they could safely make peace 
with^ that false and wicked king, save such as would 
deprive him of all power to injure. 

“ For civil war, that it is an evil I dispute not. But 
that it is the greatest of evils, that I stoutly deny. It 
doth indeed appear to the misjudging to be a worse ca- 
lamty than bad government, because its miseries are 
collected together Avithin a short space and time, and may 
ea^y at one view be taken in and perceived. But the 
misfortunes of nations ruled by tyrants, being distributed 
over many centuries and many places, as they are of 
^ter we^ht and number, so are they of less display. 
TOen the Devil of tyranny hath gone into the body politic 
he depots not but with stru^les, and foaming, and great 
convulsions. Shall he, therefore, vex it for ever, 1in 
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going out, lie for a moment tear and rend it ? Truly this 
argument touching the evils of war would better become 
my friend Elwood, or some other of the people called 
Quakers, than a corn-tier and a cavalier. It appHes no 
more to this war than to all others, as well foreign as do¬ 
mestic, and, in this war, no more to the Houses than to 
the king ; nay not so much, since he by a little sincerity 
and moderation might have rendered that needless wliich 
their duty to God and man then enforced them to do.” 

“ Pardon me, Mi\ Milton,” said Mr. Cowley; “ I grieve 
to hear you speak thus of that good king. Most unhappy 
indeed he was, in that he reigned at a time when the 
spirit of the then living generation was for freedom, and 
the precedents of former ages for prerogative. His case 
was hke to that of Christopher Columbus, when he sailed 
forth on an unknown ocean, and found that the compass, 
whereby lie shaped liis coui-se, had sliifted from the north 
pole whereto before it had constantly pointed. So it was 
with Charles. Elis compass varied; and therefore he could 
not tack ariglit. If he had been an absolute king he 
would doubtless, like Titus Vespasian, have been called the 
delight of the human race. If he had been a Doge of 
Venice, or a Stadtholder of Holland, he would never have 
outstepped the laws. But he lived when our government 
had neither clear definitions nor strong sanctions. Let, 
therefore, his faults be ascribed to the time. Of his 
vii’tues the praise is his own. 

“ Never was there a more gracious prince, or a more 
proper gentleman. In every pleasure he was temperate, 
in conversation mild and grave, in friendship constant, to 
his servants liberal, to his queen faithful and bring, in 
battle brave, in sorrow and captivity resolved, in death 

most Christian and forgiving. 

“ For his oppressions, let us look at the fonner history 
of this realm. James was never accounted a tyrant. 
Ehzabeth is esteemed to have been the mother of her peo¬ 
ple. Were they less arbitrary? Did they never lay 
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hands on the pui’ses of their subjects but by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment ? Bid they never confine insolent and disobedient 
men but in due course of law ? Was the court of Star 
Chamber less active ? Were the ears of hbellers more 
safe? I pray you, let not king Charles be thus dealt 
•with. It was enough that in his life he was tiled for an 
alleged breach of laws which none ever heard named till 
they were discovered for his desti-uction. Let not his 
fiime be treated as was his sacred and anointed bod}’. 
Let not his meinoiy be tried by principles found out ex' 
post facto. Let us not judge by the spirit of one genera¬ 
tion a man whose disposition had been formed by the 
temper and fashion of another.” 

“IShay, but conceive me, Mr. Cowley,” said Mr. Milton ; 
“ inasmuch as, at the beginning of his reign, he imitated 
those who had governed before him, I blame him not. 


To expect that kings will, of their own free choice, abridge 
their prerogative, were argument of but slender wisdom. 
Whatever, therefore, lawless, unjust, or cruel, he either 
did or permitted during the first years of his reign, I pass 
by. But for what was done after that he had solemnly 
given his consent to the Petition of Right, where shall we 
find defence ? Let it be supposed, which yet I concede 
not, that tlie tyi-anny of liis father and of Queen Elizabeth 
had been no less rigorous than was his. But had his 
father, had that queen, sworn, like him, to abstain from 
those rigom-s? Had they, like him, for good and valua- 
ble consideration, aliened their hiu'tful prerogatives ? 
burely not: fi'om whatever excuse you can plead for him 
he had wholly excluded himself. The bordem of coun¬ 
tries, we know, are mostly the seats of perpetual wars and 
tumidts. It was the same with the undefined frontiers, 
wluch of old separated privilege and prerogative. They 
were the debatable land of our polity. It was no marvel 
If, both on the one side and on the other, im-oada were 
often made. But, when treaties have been concluded 
spaces measured, lines draivn, landmarks set up, that 
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wliich before might pass for innocent error or just repri¬ 
sal becomes robbery, perjury, deadly sin. He knew not, 
you say, which of his powers were founded on ancient 
law, and which only on vicious example. But had he not 
read the Petition of Right Had not proclamation been 
made from his throne; Soil fait comme il est desirS? 

“ For his private virtues they are beside the question. 
Remember you not,” and Mr. Milton smiled, but some¬ 
what sternly, “ what Hr. Caius saith in the Merry Wives 
of Shakspeare ? ‘ What shall the honest man do in my 
closet There is no honest man that shall come in my 
closet.’ Even so say I. There is no good man who shall 
make us his slaves. If he break his word to his people, is 
it a sufficient defence that he keeps it to his companions ? 
If he oppress and extort all day, shall he be held blame¬ 
less because he prayeth at night and morning ? If he be 
insatiable in plunder and revenge, shall we pass it by 
because in meat and drink he is temperate ? If he have 
lived like a tyrant, shall all be forgotten because he hath 
(lied like a martyr ? 

“ He was a man, as I think, who had so much sem¬ 
blance of virtues as might make his vices most dangerous. 
He was not a tyrant after our wonted English model. 
The second Richard, the second and fourth Edwards, and 
the eighth Harry, were men profuse, gay, boisterous; 
lovers of women and of •wine, of no outward sanctity or 
gravity. Charles was a ruler after the Italian fasliion; 
grave, demure, of a solemn carriage, and a sober diet ; 
as constant at prayers as a priest, as heedless of oaths as 
an atheist.” 

Mr. Cowley answered somewhat sharply: “ I am sorry. 
Sir, to hear you speak thus. I had hoped that the vehe¬ 
mence of spirit which was caused by these violent times 
had now abated. Yet, sure, Mr. Milton, whatever you 
may think of the character of King Chailes, you ■will not 
still justify his murder.” 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Milton, “ I must have been of a hard 
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and strange nature, if the vehemence wliicli ^Yas imputed 
to me in my younger days had not been diminished by 
the afflictions wherewith it hath pleased Almighty God to 
chasten my age. I will not now defend all that I may 
heretofore have written. But this I say, that I perceive 
not wherefore a king should be exempted fi'om all punish¬ 
ment. Is it just that where most is given least should be 
required Or politic that where there is the greatest 
power to injure there should be no danger to restrain ? 
But, you will say, there is no such law. Such a law there 
is. There is the law of self-preservation witten by God 
himself on our hearts. There is the primal compact and 
bond of society, not graven on stone, nor sealed wth wax, 
nor put down on parchment, nor set forth in any express 
form of words by men when of old they came together; 
but implied in the very act that they so came together, 
pre-supposed in all subsequent law, not to be repealed by 
any authority, not invalidated by being omitted in any 

code; inasmuch as from thence ai'e all codes and all 
authority. 


“ Neither do I well see wherefore you cavaliers, and, 
mdeed, many of us wliom you merrily caU Eoundheads, 
distinguish between those who fought against King 
Charles, and specially after the second commission given 
to Sm Thomas Fairfax, and those who condemned him to 
death Sure,- if his person were inviolable, it was as 

‘ V ^=‘®eby as tlie axe 

at ^tehall. If his life might justly be taken, why 
not m course of trial as well as by right of war ? 

“ Thus much in general as touching the right. But, for 
the execution of King Charles in particular, I will not now 
mdertte to defend it. Death is inflicted, not that the 

hereby advan- 

f ^ ^ *e death 

ol :^g ^les hath more hindered than advanced the 
hberties of England. uvauceu me 

^ J Itat, he left an heir. He was in captivity. The heir 
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was in freedom. He was odious to the Scots. The heir 
was favoured by them. To kill the captive therefore, 
whereby the heir, in the apprehension of all royalists, 
became forthwith king—what was it, in truth, but to set 
their captive free, and to give him besides other great 
advantages ? 

“ Next, it was a deed most odious to the people, and 
not only to your party, but to many among ourselves; 
and, as it is perilous for any government to outrage tlie 
public opinion, so most was it perilous for a government 
which had from that opinion alone its birth, its nurture, 
and its defence. 

“ Yet doth not this properly belong to our dispute; 
nor can these faults be justly charged upon that most 
renowned parhament. For, as you know, the high court 
of justice was not established xmtil the house had been 
piurged of such members as were adverse to the army, and 
brought wholly under the control of the chief officers.” 

“And who,” said Mr. Cowley, “levied that army? 
Who commissioned those officers? Was not the fate of 
the Commons as justly deserved as was that of Diomedes, 
who was devoured by those horses whom he had himself 
taught to feed on the flesh and blood of men ? How 
could they hope that others would respect laws which they 
had themselves insulted; that swords which had been 
drawn against the prerogatives of the king would be put 
up at an ordinance of the Commons ? It was believed, of 
old, that there were some devils easily raised but never to 
be laid ; insomuch that, if a magician called them up, he 
should be forced to find them always some employment; 
for, though they would do all his bidding, yet, if he left 
them but for one moment without some work of evil to 
perform, they would turn their claws against himself. 
Such a fiend is an army. They who evoke it cannot 
, dismiss it. They are at once its masters and its slaves, 
Let them not fail to find for it task after task of blood 
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and rapine. Let them not leave it for a moment in repose, 
lest it tear them in pieces. 

“ Thus was it with that famous assembly. They fonnccl 
a force which they could neither govern nor resist. They 
made it powerful. They made it fanatical. As if military 
insolence were not of itself sufficiently dangerous, they 
heightened it with spiritual pride,—they encouraged their 
soldiers to rave from tlie tops of tubs against the men of 
Behai, till eveiy trooper thought himself a prophet. Tliey 
taught them to abuse popery, till eveiy drummer fancied 
that he was as infallible as a pope. 

“ Then it was that rehgion changed her nature. Slic 
was no longer the parent of arts and letters, of wholesome 
knowledge, of innocent pleasures, of blessed household 
smiles. In their place came sour faces, wliining voices, 
the chattering of fools, the yells of madmen. Then men 
fasted from meat and drink, who fasted not from bribes 
and blood. Then men fro-wned at stage-plays, who smiled 
at massacres. Then men preached against painted faces, 
who felt no remoree for their o^vn most painted lives. 
Religion had been a pole-star to light and to guide. It 
was now more hke to that ominous star in the book of 
the A.pocalypse, which fell from heaven upon the fountains 
and rivers and changed them into wormwood; for even 
so did it descend from its high and celestial dwelling- 
place to plague this earth, and to turn into bitterness aU 
that was sweet, and into poison all that was nourishing. 

“ Therefore it was not strange that such tilings should 
follow. They who had closed the barriers of London 
against the king could not defend them against their own 
creatures. They who had so stoutly cried for privilege 
when that pnnce, most unadvisedly no doubt, came among 
them to demand their members, durst not wag their fin¬ 
gers when OUver fiUed their hall with soldiers, gave their 
mace to a corporal, put their keys in his pocket, and 
drove them forth with base terms, borrowed half from 
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the conventicle and half from the ale-house. Then were 
we, like the trees of the forest in holy writ, given over to 
the rule of the bramble; then from the teest of the 
shrubs came forth the fire which devoured the cedars of 


Lebanon. We bowed down before a man of mean birth, 
of ungraceful demeanour, of stammering and most vulgar 
utterance, of scandalous and notorious hypocrisy, Om' 
laws were made and unmade at his pleasure; the consti¬ 
tution of our parliaments changed by his -writ and procla¬ 
mation ; our persons imprisoned; our property plundered; 
our lands and houses overrun with soldiers ; and the great 
charter itself was but argument for a scurrilous jest; and 
for all this we may thank that parliament: for never, un¬ 
less they had so violently shaken the vessel, could such 
foul dregs have risen to the top.” 

Then answered Mi\ Milton: “ What you have now said 


comprehends so gi’eat a number of subjects, that it would 
require, not an evening’s sail on the Thames, but rather a 
voyage to the Indies, accurately to treat of all: yet, in as 
few words as I may, I will explain my sense of these 


matters. 


“ rii-st, as to the ai-my. An army, as you liave well set 
fortli, is always a weapon dangerous to those who use it; 
yet he who falls among thieves spares not to fire his mus- 
quetoon, because he may be slain if it burst in his hand. 
Nor must states refrain from defending themselves, lest 
their defenders should at last turn against them. Never¬ 
theless, against this danger statesmen should carefully 
provide ; and, that they may do so, they should take 
especial care that neither the officers nor the soldiers do 
forget that they are also citizens. I do believe that the 
English army would have continued to obey the parlia¬ 
ment with all duty, but for one act, which, as it was in 
intention, in seeming, and in immediate effect, worthy tq 
be compared with the most famous In history, so was it, 
in its final consequence, most injurious. I speak of tliat 
ordinance called the self-denying^ and of the ne^v model 
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of tlie army. By those measures the Commons gave up 
the command of their forces into the hands of men wlio 
were not of themselves. Hence, doubtless, derived no 


small honour to that noble assembly, which sacrificed to 
the hope of public good the assurance of private advan¬ 
tage. And, as to the conduct of the war, the scliemc 
prospered. Witness the battle of Naseby, and the memor¬ 
able exploits of Fairfaix in the west. But therebj^ tlie 
Parliament lost that hold on the soldiers and that power 
to control them, which they retained while every regiment 
was commanded by their own members. Politicians there 
be, who would wholly divide the legislative from the exe¬ 
cutive power. In the golden age this may have succeeded; 
in the millennium it may succeed again. But, where great 
armies and great taxes are required, there tlic executive 


government must always hold a great authority, which 
authority, that it may not oppress and destroy the legis¬ 
lature, must be in some manner blended with it. The 
leaders of foreign mercenaries have always been most 
dangerous to a country. The officers of native armies, 
depnved of the civil privileges of other men, are as much 
to be feed. This was the great error of that Parliament: 
and, though an error it were, it was an error generous, 
virtimus, and more to be deplored than censured. 

“ Hence ^me the power of the army and its’ leaders, 
and especially of that most famous leader, whom both in 
our conversation to-day, and in that discoui’se whereon I 

you have, in my poor opinion, far too 
g 1 y handled. Wherefore you speak contemptibly of 

Smitt I ^ are not fi-ee 

memorable, you rvil 
r Sure thfs is r 

ignorant of letters 

TOthout wit, without eloquence, who yet had the irisdom 
to devise, and the courage to perform, that which they 
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lacked language to explain. Such men often, in troubled 
times, have worked out the deliverance of nations and 
their own greatness, not by logic, not by rhetoric, but by 
wariness in success, by calmness in danger, by fierce and 
stubborn resolution in all adversity. The hearts of men 
are their books ; events are their tutors; great actions are 
their eloquence: and such an one, in my judgment, was 
liis late Highness, who, if none were to treat his name 
scornfully now who shook not at the sound of it while he 
lived, would, by very few, be mentioned otherwise than 
with reverence. His own deeds shall avouch him for a 
great statesman, a great soldier, a true lover of his coun- 
try, a merciful and generous conqueror. 

“For his faults, let us reflect that they who seem to 
lead are oftentimes most constrained to follow. They who 
will mis with men, and specially they who will govern 
them, must, in many things obey them. They who will 
yield to no such conditions may be hermits, but cannot be 
generals and statesmen. If a man will walk straight for- 
Avard without turning to the right or the left, he must 
Avalk in a desert, and not in Cheapside. Thus Avas he 
enforced to do many things which jumped not Avith his 
inclination nor made for his honour; because the aimy, 
on Avhich alone he could depend for power and life, might 
not otherwise be contented. And I, for mine own part, 
marvel less that he sometimes was fain to indulge their 
violence than that he could so often restrain it. 

“ In that he dissolved the Parliament, I praise him. It 
then Avas so diminished in numbers, as Avell by the 
death as by the exclusion of members, that it was no 
longer the same assembly; and, if at that time it had 
made itself peipetual, Ave should have been governed, not 
by an Enghsh House of Commons, but by a Venetian 
Council. 

“ If in his foUoAving rule he overstepped the laws, I pity 
rather than condemn him. He may be compared to that 
Mceandrius of Samos, of whom Herodotus saith, in his 
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Thalia, that, wishing to be of all men the most just, he was 
not able; for after the death of Polycrates he oflered free¬ 
dom to the people; and not till certain of them threatened 
to call him to a reckoning for what he had formerly done, 
did he change his purpose, and make himself a tyrant, lest 
he should be treated as a criminal. 

“ Such was the case of Oliver. He gave to his coun¬ 
try a form of government so free and admirable that, in 
near six thousand years, human wisdom hath never de¬ 
vised any more excellent contrivance for human happiness. 
To himself he reserved so little power that it would 
scarcely have sufficed for his safety, and it is a marvel that 
it could suffice for his ambition. When, after that, he 
found that the members of his parliament disputed his 
right even to that small authority which he had kept, 
when he might have kept all, then indeed I own that he 
began to govern by the sword those who would not suffer 
him to govern by the law. 

“ But, for the rest, what sovereign was ever more 
princely in pardoning injuries, in conquering enemies, in 
extending the dominions and the renown of bis people ? 
What sea, what shore did he not mark with imperishable 
memorials of his friendship or his vengeance ? The gold of 
Spain, the steel of Sweden, the ten thousand sails of Hol¬ 
land, availed nothing against him. While every foreign 
state trembled at our arms, we sat secure from all assaiSt. 
War, which often so strangely troubles both husbandly 
and commerce, never silenced the song of our reapers, or 

toe sound of our looms. Justice was equally administered; 
trod was freely worshipped. 

“ Kow look at that which we have taken in exchange. 
With toe restored king have come over to us vices of every 
sort, and most toe basest and most shameful,—lust with- 

~ loy^ty - foulness of speech 

^ ^ ^ contempt of all tilings 

good and generous. The throne is surroimded by men 

whom the former Charles would have spumed from his 
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footstool. The altar is served by slaves whose knees are 
supple to eveiy being but God. Bhymers, whose books 
the han^an should burn, pandars, actors, and buffoons, 
these drink a health and throw a main with the TTing ; 
these have stars on their breasts and gold sticks in their 
hands; these shut out from his presence the best and 
bravest of those who bled for his house. Even so doth God 
visit those who know not how to value freedom. He gives 
them over to the tyranny which they have desired, “"fra 

TravTSS STaOptovrat 

“ I will not,” said Mr. Cowley, “ dispute with you on 
this argument. But, if it be as you say, how can you main¬ 
tain that England hath been so greatly advantaged by the 
rebellion ? ” 

“ Understand me rightly, Sir,” said Mr. Milton. “ This 
nation is not given over to slavery and vice. We tasted 
indeed the fruits of liberty before they had well ripened. 
Their flavour ■was harsh and bitter; and we turned from 
them \vith loathing to the sweeter poisons of servitude. 
This is but for a time. England is sleeping on the lap of 
Dahlah, traitorously chained, but not yet shorn of strength. 
Let the cry be once heard — the Phflistines be upon thee; 
and at once that sleep ■will be broken, and those chains ■will 
be as flax in the fire. The great Parliament hath left be¬ 
hind it in our hearts and minds a hatred of tyrants, a just 
knowledge of our rights, a scorn of vain and deluding 
names; and that the revellers of Whitehall shall surely 
find. The sun is darkened; but it is only for a moment: 
it is but an eclipse; though all birds of evil omen have 
begun to scream, and all ravenous beasts have gone forth 
to prey, thinldngit to be midnight. Woe to them if they 
be abroad when the rays again shine forth! 

“ The king hath judged ill. Had he been ■wise he would 
have remembered that he owed his restoration only to con¬ 
fusions which had wearied us out, and made us eager for 
repose. He would have known that the folly and perfidy 
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of a prince would restore to the good old cause many hearts 
which had been alienated thence by the turbulence of fac¬ 
tions ; for, if I know aught of history, or of the heart of 
man, he will soon learn that the last champion of the peo¬ 
ple was not destroyed when he murdered Vane, nor 
seduced when he beguiled Fairfax. 

Mr. Cowley seemed to me not to take mucli amiss what 
Mr. Milton had said toucliing that thankless court, which 
had indeed but poorly requited liis own good service. He 
only said, therefore, “Another rebellion! Alas! alas! 
Mr. Milton ! If there be no choice but between despotism 
and anarchy, I prefer despotism.” 


“ Many men,” said Mr. Milton, “ have floridly and in¬ 
geniously compared anarchy and despotism ; but they who 
so amuse themselves do but look at separate parts of that 
which is truly one great whole. Each is the cause and 
the effect of the other; the evils of either are the evils 
of both. Thus do states move on in the same eternal 
cycle, which, from the remotest point, brings them back 
again to the same sad starting-post: and, tiU both those 
who govern and those who obey shall learn and mark this 
great truth, men can expect little tlirough the future, as 
they have known little through the past, save vicissitudes 
of extieme evils, alternately producing and produced. 

“When will rulers learn that, where liberty is not, 
security and order can never be ? We talk of absolute 
power; but aU power hath limite, which, if not fixed 
by the moderaUon of the governor, will be fixed by the 
force of the governed. Sovereigns may send their op- 
posers to dungeons; they may clear out a senate-hous^e 
wth soldiers; they may enlist armies of spies ; they may 
hang s^r^ of the disaffected in cliains at every cross 
wL ’ shall stand in that frightful time 

m h ^ath become a less evil than ^durance ? 
Who sh^ dissolve that terrible tribunal, which in the 

Wte of the oppressed, denounce, against tt opp^esfor 
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tlie doom of its wild justice ? Who shall repeal the law 
of self-defence ? What arms or discipline shall resist the 
strength of famine and despair ? How often were the 
ancient Ctesars dragged from their golden palaces, stripped 
of their purple robes, mangled, stoned, defiled with filth, 
pierced with hooks, hmled into Tiber ? How often have 
the Eastern Sultans perished by the sabres of their 
own janissaries, or the bow-strings of their own mutes ! 
For no power which is not hmited by laws can ever be 
protected by them. Small, therefore, is the wisdom of 
those who would fly to servitude as if it were a refuge 
fi’om commotion ; for anarchy is the sure consequence of 
t)Tanny. That governments may be safe, nations must 
be free. Their passions must have an outlet provided, lest 
they make one. 

“ When I was at Haples, I went with Signor Manso, a 
gentleman of excellent parts and breeding, who had been 
the familiar fidend of that famous poet Torquato Tasso, 
to see the burning moimtain Vesuvius. I wondered how 
the peasants could venture to dwell so fearlessly and 
cheerfully on its sides, when the lava was flowng from its 
summit; but Manso smiled, and told me that when the fire 
descends freely they retreat before it without haste or 
fear. They can tell how fast it will move, and how 
far ; and they know, moreover, that, though it may work 
some little damage, it will soon cover the fields over which 
it hath passed with rich vineyards and sweet flowers. But, 
when the flames ai'e pent up in the mountain, then it is 
that they have reason to fear ; then it is that the earth 
sinks and the sea swells; then cities are swallowed up; 
and their place knoweth them no more. So it is in 
politics : where the people is most closely restrained, there 
it gives the greatest shocks to peace and order ; therefore 
would I say to all kings, let your demagogues lead crowds, 
lest they lead armies; let them bluster, lest they massacre; 
a little turbulence is, as it were, the rainbow of the state; 
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it shows indeed that there is a passing shower; but it is a 
pledge that there shall be no deluge.” 

“This is true,” said Mr. Cowley : “yet these admoni¬ 
tions are not less needful to subjects than to sovereigns.” 

“ Surely,” said Mr. Milton ; “ and, that I may end this 
long debate with a few words in which we shall both 
agree, I hold that, as freedom is the only safeguard of 
governments, so are order and moderation generally neces¬ 
sary to preserve freedom. Even the vainest opinions of 
men are not to be outraged by those who propose to 
themselves the happiness of men for their end, and wlio 
must work with the passions of men for their means. The 
bhnd reverence for things ancient is indeed so foohsh that 
it might make a ■wise man laugh, if it were not also some¬ 
times so mischievous that it would rather make a good 
man weep. Yet, since it may not be wholly cured, it must 
be discreetly indulged; and therefore those who would 
amend evil laws should consider rather how much it may 
be safe to spare, than how much it may be possible to 
change. Have you not heard that men who have been 
shut up for many years in dungeons shrinlc if they see the 
light, and fall do-wn if their irons be struck off. And so, 
when nations have long been in the house of bondage, 
the cliains which have crippled them are necessary to sup¬ 
port them, the darkness which hath weakened their si^ht 
is necessary to preseiwe it. Therefore release them not 

too rashly, lest they curse their freedom and pine for their 
prison. ^ 


“ I think indeed that the renowned Parliament, of which 
we have t^ed so much, did show, until it became subject 
to the soldiers, a smgular and admirable moderation, in 
such times scarcely to be hoped, and most worthy to be 
an example to all that shall come after. But on this 

argument I have smd enough : and I will therefore only 

pray to Al^hty God that those who shall, in future 
times, stand forth m defence of our liberties, as well civil 
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as religious, may adorn the good cause by mercy, 
prudence, and soberness, to the glory of his name and the 
happiness and honour of the English people.” 

And so ended that discourse; and not long after we 
were set on shore again at the Temple-gardens, and there 
parted company : and the same evening I took notes of 
what had been said, which I have here more fully set 
down, from regal'd both to the fame of the men, and the 
importance of the subject-matter. 
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To the famous orators repair, 

Those ancient, whose resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 

Shook the arsenal, and fulmined over Greece 
To Macedon and Artaxerxea’ throne.”— Miltox. 


The celebrity of the great classical writers is confined 
within no limits, except those which separate civilised 
from savage man. Their works are the common property 
of every polished nation. They have furaished subjects 
for the painter, and models for the poet. In the minds of 
the educated classes throughout Europe, their names are 
indissolubly associated with the endearing recollections of 
childhood,— the old school room,— the dog-eared gram¬ 
mar, — the first prize, — the tears so often shed and so 
quickly dried. So great is the veneration with which 
they are regarded, that even the editors and commentators 
who perform the lowest menial offices to their memory, 
are considered, like the equerries and chamberlains of 
sovereign princes, as entitled to a high rank in the table 
of literary precedence. It is, therefore, somewhat singu¬ 
lar that their productions should so rarely have been ex¬ 
amined on just and philosophical principles of criticism. 

The ancient writers themselves afford us but little as¬ 
sistance. When they particularise, they are commonly 
trivial: when they would generalise, they become indis- 
^ct. An exception mus^ indeed, be made in favour of 
Aiistotle. Both in analysis and in combiua.tion, that great 
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man was without a rival. No philosopher has ever pos¬ 
sessed, in an equal degree, the talent either of separating 
established systems into their primary elements, or of con¬ 
necting detached phenomena in harmonious systems. He 
was the great fasliioner of the intellectual chaos; he 
changed its darkness into light, and its discord into order, 
lie brought to literaiy researches the same vigour and 
amplitude of mind to which both physical and meta¬ 
physical science are so greatly indebted. His fundamental 
principles of criticism are excellent. To cite only a sin¬ 
gle instance ;— the doctrine which he established, that 
poetry is an imitative art, when justly understood, is to the 
critic what the compass is to the navigator. With it he 
may venture upon the most extensive excursions. With¬ 
out it he must creep cautiously along the coast, or lose 
himself in a trackless expanse, and tioist, at best, to the 
guidance of an occasional star. It is a discovery which 

changes a caprice into a science. 

The general propositions of Aristotle are valuable. But 
the merit of the superstmcture bears no proportion to that 
of the foundation. This is partly to be ascribed to the 
character of the philosopher, who, though qualified to do 
all that could be done by the resolving and combining 
powers of the understanding, seems not to have possessed 
much of sensibility or im^ination. Partly, also, it may 
be attributed to the deficiency of materials. The great 
works of genius which then existed were not eitlicr suffi¬ 
ciently numerous or sufficiently varied to enable any man 
to form a perfect code of literature. To require that a 
critic should conceive classes of composition which had 
never existed, and then investigate their principles, would 
be as unreasonable as the demand of Nebuchadnezzar, 
who expected his magicians first to tell him his dream and 

then to interpret it. 

With all his deficiencies, Aristotle was the most enhght- 
ened and profound critic of antiquity. Dionysius was far 
from possessing the same exquisite subtilty, or the same 
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vast comprehension. But he had access to a much 
greater number of specimens; and he had devoted liim- 
self, as it appears, more exclusively to the study of ele¬ 
gant literature. His peculiar judgments are of more 
value than his general principles. He is only the historian 
of literature. Aristotle is its philosopher. 

Quintilian applied to general literature the same prin¬ 
ciples by which he had been accustomed to judge of the 
declamations of his pupils. He looks for nothing but 
rhetoric, and rhetoric not of the highest order. He speaks 
coldly of the incomparable works of iEschylus. He ad¬ 
mires, beyond expression, those inexhaustible mines of 
common-places, the plays of Euripides. He bestows a 
few vague words on the poetical character of Hon\er. 
He then proceeds to consider him merely as an orator. 
An ointor Homer doubtless was, and a great orator. But 
surely nothing is more remarkable, in his admirable works, 
than the art with which his oratorical powers are made 
subservient to the purposes of poetry. Nor can I think 
Quintilian a great critic in his own province. Just as are 


many of his remarks, beautiful as are many of his illus¬ 
trations, we can perpetually detect in his thoughts that 
flavour which the soil of despotism generally communi¬ 
cates to all the fruits of genius. Eloquence was, in his 
time, little more than a condiment which served to stimu¬ 


late in a despot the jaded appetite for panegyric, an amuse¬ 
ment for the travelled nobles and the blue-stocking 
matrons of Home, It is, therefore, with him, rather a 
sport than a war; it is a contest of foils, not of swords. 
He appears to think more of the grace of the attitude 
than of the direction and vigour of the thrust. It must 
be acknowledged, in justice to Quintilian, that this is an 
error to which Cicero has too often given the sanction, 
both of his precept and of his example. 

Ltm^us seems to have had great sensibility, but little 
discrimination. He gives us eloquent sentences, but no 
principles. It was happily said that Montesquieu ought 
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to have changed the name of his book from LEsprit des 
Lois to LEsprit sur les Lois. In the same manner the phi¬ 
losopher of Palmyra ought to have entitled his famous 
work, not “ Longinus on the Sublime,” but “ The Sublimi¬ 
ties of Longinus.” The origin of the sublime is one of the 
most curious and interesting subjects of inquiry that can 
occupy the attention of a critic. In our own country it 
has been discussed, with great abihty, and, I think, -with 
veiy little success, by Burke and Dugald Stuart. Longinus 
dispenses himself from all investigations of this nature, by 
telling his friend Terentianus that he already knows eveiy 
thing that can be said upon the question. It is to 
be regi’etted that Terentianus did not impart some of 
his knowledge to his instructor: for from Longinus we 
learn only that sublimity means height — or elevation.* 
This name, so commodiously vague, is appHed indifier- 
ently to the noble prayer of Ajax in the Biad, and to a 
passage of Plato about the human body, as full of conceits 
as an ode of Cowley. Having no fixed standard, Longinus 
is right only by accident. He is rather a fancier than a 
critic. 

Modern writers have been prevented by many causes 
from supplpng the deficiencies of their classical predeces¬ 
sors. At the time of the revival of literature, no man 
could, without great and painful labour, acquire an accu¬ 
rate and elegant knowledge of the ancient languages. 
An ti, unfortunately, those grammatical and philological 
studies, without which it was impossible to understand the 
great works of Athenian and Eoman genius, have a 
tendency to contract the views and deaden the sensibihty 
of those who follow them with extreme assiduity. A pow¬ 
erful mind, which has been long employed in such studies, 
may be compared to the gigantic spirit in the Arabian 
tale, who was persuaded to contract himself to small 
dimensions in order to enter within the enchanted vessel, 


• ^AKporrjc Ka) iloxn rcf Xdywv lari rd 
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and, when his prison had been closed upon hini, found 
himseH unable to escape from the narrow boundanos to 
the measure of which he had reduced his stature. 'Wlieu 
the means have long been the objects of application, they 
are naturally substituted for the end. It was. said, by 
Eugene of Savoy, that the greatest generals have com¬ 
monly been those who have been at once raised to com¬ 
mand, and introduced to the great operations of war, 
without being employed in the petty calculations and 
manoeuvres which employ the time of an inferior officer. 
In hterature the principle is equally sound. The great 
tactics of criticism will, in general, be best understood by 
those who have not had much practice in drilling syllables 
and particles. 

I remember to have observed among the French 
Anas a ludicrous instance of this. A scholar, doubt¬ 
less of great learning, recommends the study of some 
long Latin treatise, of which I now forget the name, 
on the religion, manners, government, and language of 
the early Greeks. “ For there,” says he, “ you will 
learn every thing of importance that is contained in the 
Iliad and Odyssey, without the trouble of reading two 
such tedious books.” Alas I it had not occurred to the poor 
gentleman that ah the knowledge to which he attached 
so much value was useful only as it illustrated the great 
poems which he despised, and would be as worthless for 
any other purpose as the mythology of Caffiaria, or the 
vocabulary of Otaheite. 

Of those scholars who have disdained to confine them¬ 
selves to verbal criticism few have been successful. The 
andent languages have, generally, a magical influence on 
their faculties. They were “ fools called into a circle by 
Greek invocations.” The Iliad and ^n dd were to them 
not books, but curiosities, or rather reliques. They no 
more admired those works for their merits than a good 
Catholic venerates the house of the Virgin at Loretto for 

its architecture. Whatever was classical was good. Homer 

VOL. I. K 
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was a great poet; and so was Callimachus. The epistles 
of Cicero were fine; and so were those of Phaiaris. Even 
with respect to questions of evidence they fell into the 
same error. The authority of all narrations, written in 
Greek or Latin, was the same with them. It never 
crossed their minds that the lapse of five hundred 
years, or the distance of five hundred leagues, could 
affect the accuracy of a narration; — that Livy could 
be a less veracious historian than Polybius;—or that 
Plutarch could know less about the friends of Xenophon 
than Xenophon himself. Deceived by the distance of 
time, they seem to consider ah the Classics as contempo¬ 
raries ; just as I have known people in England, deceived 
by the distance of place, take it for granted that all 
persons who live in India are neighboui's, and ask an 
inhabitant of Bombay about the health of an acquaintance 
at Calcutta. It is to be hoped that no barbarian deluge 
will ever again pass over Eiurope. But, should such a ca¬ 
lamity happen, it seems not improbable that some future 
Eollin or Gillies will compile a history of England from 
Miss Porter’s Scottish Chiefs, Miss Lee’s Eecess, and Sir 
Nathaniel WraxaU’s Memoirs. 

It is surely time that ancient literature should be exa¬ 
mined in a different manner, without pedantical prepos¬ 
sessions, but with a just allowance, at the same time, 
for the difference of cii’cumstances and manners. . I am far 
from pretending to the knowledge or ability which such a 
task would require. AU that I mean to offer is a collec¬ 
tion of desultory remarks upon a most interesting portion 
of Greek hterature. 

It may be doubted whether any compositions which 
have ever been produced in the world are equally per¬ 
fect in their kind with the gi’eat Athenian orations. 
Genius is subject to the same laws which regulate the 
production of cotton and molasses. The supply adjusts 
itself to the demand. The quantity may be dimtohed 
by restrictions, and multiplied by bounties. The singular 
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excellence to wMch eloquence attained at Athens is to 
be mainly attributed to the influence which it exerted 
there. In tiu'bulent times, imder a constitution purely 
democratic, among a people educated exactly to that 
point at wMch men are most susceptible of strong and 
sudden impressions, acute, but not sound reasoners, wann 
• in their feelings, unfixed in their principles, and passionate 
admirers of fine composition, oratory received such en- 
coiuagement as it has never since obtained. 

The taste and knowledge of the Athenian people was a 
favourite object of the contemptuous derision of Samuel 
Jolinson; a man who knew nothing of Greek literature 
beyond the common school-books, and who seems to have 
brought to what he had read scarcely more than the dis¬ 
cernment of a common school-boy. He used to assert, 
with that arrogant absiudity which, in spite of liis great 
abilities and virtues, renders him, perhaps the most lidi- 
culous chai'acter in literary history, that Demosthenes 

spoke to a people of bmtes;—to a barbarous people ;_ 

that there could have been no civilisation before the inven¬ 


tion of printing. Johnson was a keen but a very nan*ow- 
minded observer of mankind. He perpetually confounded 
their general nature with their particular cii’cumstances. 
He knew Loudon intimately. The sagacity of his remarks 
on its society is perfectly astonishing. But Fleet-street 
was the world to him. He saw that Londoners who did 
not read were profoundly ignorant; and he inferred that 
a Greek, who had few or no books, must have been as 
umnformed as one of Mr. Thrale’s draymen. 

There seems to. be, on the contrary, every reason to 
beheve that, in general intelligence, the Athenian popu- 
lace ^ surpassed the lower orders of any community 
that has ever existed. It must be considered, that to be 

a citizen was to be a legislator,—a soldier,—a judge,_ 

one ^ upon whose voice might depend the fate of the 
wealthiest tributary state, of tie most eminent public 
man. The lowest offices, both of agriculUu'e of 
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trade, were, in common, performed by slaves. The com- 
mouwealtli supplied its meanest members with the sup¬ 
port of life, the opportunity of leisure, and the means of 
amusement. Books were indeed few: but they were 
excellent; and they were accurately known. It is not 
by turning over libraries, but by repeatedly perusing and 
intently contemplating a few great models, that the • 
mind is best disciplined. A man of letters must now 
read much that he soon forgets, and much from which 
he learns nothing worthy to be remembered. The best 
works employ, in general, but a small portion of his time. 
Demosthenes is said to have transcribed six times the 
history of Thucydides. If he had been a young politi¬ 
cian of the present age, he might in the same space of 
time have s kimm ed innumerable newspapers and pam¬ 
phlets. I do not condemn that desultory mode of study 
which the state of things, in our day, renders a matter of 
necessity. But I may be allowed to doubt whether the 
changes on which the admirers of modern institutions 
delight to dwell have improved our condition so much in 
reality as in appearance. Kumford, it is said, proposed 
to the elector of Bavaria a scheme for feeding his soldiers 
at a much cheaper rate than formerly. His plan was 
simply to compel them to masticate their food thoroughly. 
A small quantity, thus eaten, would, according to that 
famous projector, afford more sustenance than a large 
meal hastily devoiu-ed. I do not know how Eumford’s 
proposition was received; but to the mind, I believe, it 
■will be found more nutritious to digest a page than to 
devour a volume. 

Books, however, were the least part of the education of 
an Athenian citizen. Let us, for a moment, transport 
' oui-selves, in thouglit, to that glorious city. Let w 
imarine that we.are entering its gates, m the tune ite 
power and glory. A crowd is assembled round a portico. 
All are gazing with delight at the entablature; for LhiUias 
is putting up the frieze. We turn into another street; a 
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rhapsodist is reciting there: men, -womeu, children arc 
thronging round him: the tears are running down tlicir 
cheeks : their eyes are fixed: their very breath is still; for 
he is telling how Priam fell at the feet of Achilles, and 
kissed those hands,—the tenible,—the miu'derous,—whicli 
had slain so many of his sons.* We enter the pubhc 
place; there is a ling of youths, all leaning forward, vdt\i 
sparkling eyes, and gestui’es of expectation. Socrates is 
pitted against the famous atheist, from Ionia, and has 
just brought him to a contradiction in terms. But -we arc 
interrupted. The herald is crjdng — “Eoom for tlic 
Prytanes.” The general assembly is to meet. The people 
are swarming in on every side. Proclamation is made — 
“ Who wishes to speak.” There is a shout, and a clap¬ 
ping of hands : Pericles is mounting the stand. Then for 
a play of Sophocles ; and away to sup with Aspasia. I 
know of no modern university which has so excellent a 
system of education. 

Knowledge thus acquired and opinions thus formed 
were, indeed, Ukely to be, in some respects, defective. 
Propositions which are advanced in discourse generally 
result from a partial view of the question, and cannot be 
kept under examination long enough to be corrected. 
Men of great conversational power's almost universally 
practise a sort of lively sophistry and exaggeration, wliich 
deceives, for the moment, both themselves and theii* audi¬ 
tor's. Thus we see doctrines, which cannot bear' a close 
^pection, triumph per'petually in dr-awing-rooms, in 
debating socreties, and even in legislative or judicial assem- 
bhes. _ To the conversational education of the Athenians 
^ ^ attribute the great looseness of reasonino- 

K remarkable in most of their scientific writings! 
Even the most illogical of modern writers would stand 
perfectly ^hast at the puerile fallacies which seem to 
have deluded some of the greatest men of antiquity. Sir 

oiivac, ivipofSvovCy oT ei iroXiac ktAvov vlof. 
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Thomas Lethbridge would stare at the political economy 
of Xenophon; and the author of Soirees de Petershoiirg 
would be ashamed of some of the metaphysical arguments 
of Plato. But the veiy circumstances which retarded the 
growth of science were peculiarly favoiuable to the culti¬ 
vation of eloquence. From the early habit of taking a 
share in animated discussion the intelhgent student would 
derive that readiness of resource, that copiousness of lan¬ 
guage, and that knowledge of the temper and understand¬ 
ing of an audience, which are far more valuable to an 
orator than the greatest logical powers. 

Horace has prettily compared poems to those paintings 
of which the effect varies as the spectator changes liis 
stand. The same remark apphes with at least equal 
justice to speeches. They must be read with the 
temper of those to whom they were addressed, or they 
must necessarily appear to offend against the laws of taste 
and reason; as the finest pictiue, seen in a light different 
from that for which it was designed, will appear fit only 
for a sign. This is perpetually forgotten by those who 
criticise oratory. Because they are reading at leism*e, 
pausing at every line, reconsidering every argument, they 
forget that the hearers were hiuried from point to point 
too rapidly to detect the fallacies through which they were 
conducted ; that they had no time to disentangle sophisms, 
or to notice slight inaccuracies of expression; that 
elaborate excellence, either of reasoning or of language, 
would have been absolutely thrown away. To recur to 
the analogy of the sister art, these connoisseius examine a 
panorama through a microscope, and quarrel with a scene- 
painter because he does not give to his work the exquisite 
finish of Gerard Dow. 

Oratory is to be estimated on principles different fi'om 
those which are applied to other productions. Truth is 
the object of philosophy and history. Truth is the object 
even of those works which are peculiarly called works 
of fiction, but which, in fact, bear the same relation to 
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liistory wliich algebra bears to arithmetic. The merit of 
poetry, in. its "wildest forms, still consists in its tmtb, 
truth conveyed to the understanding, not directly by the 
words, but circuitously by means of imaginative associa¬ 
tions, which serve as its conductors. The object of oratory 
alone is not truth, but pemuasion. The admiration of the 
multitude does not make Moore a greater poet than Cole¬ 
ridge, or Beattie a greater pliilosopher than Berkeley. 
But the criterion of eloquence is different. A speaker 
who exhausts the whole philosophy of a question, who 
displays every grace of style, yet produces no effect on^ 
his audience, may be a great essayist, a great statesman, 
a great master of composition; but he is not an orator. 
If he miss the mark, it makes no difference whether he 
have taken aim too high or too low. 

The effect of the great freedom of the press in England 
has been, in a great measure, to destroy this distinction, 
and to leave among us Httle of what I call Oratoiy Proper. 
Our legislators, our candidates, on great occasions even 
our advocates, address themselves less to the audience 
than to the reporters. They t hink less of the few hearers 
than of the innumerable readers. At Athens the case 
was different; there the only object of the speaker was 
immediate conviction and persuasion. He, therefore, who 
would justly appreciate the merit of the Grecian oratora 
should place himself, as nearly as possible, in the situation 
of their auditors : he sho"uld divest hiinfielf of his modern 
feelings and acquirements, and make the prejudices and 
interests of the Athenian citizen his own. He who studies 
their works in this spirit will find that many of those 
things which, to an English reader, appear to be blemishes, 
—the frequent violation of those excellent rules of evi¬ 
dence by which our courts of law are regulated,—the in¬ 
troduction of extraneous matter,—the reference to con¬ 
siderations of political expediency in judicial investiga- 
tons,—the assertions, ^thout proof,—the passionate 
entreaties, ^the fiirious invectives,—are really proofe of 
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the prudence and addi'ess of the speakers. He must not 
dwell mahciously on arguments or phrases, but acquiesce 
in his first impressions. It requires repeated perusal and 
reflection to decide rightly on any other portion of litera¬ 
ture. But with respect to works of which the merit de¬ 
pends on their instantaneous efiect the most hasty judg¬ 
ment is likely to be best. 

The histoxy of eloquence at Athens is remarkable. Brom 
a very early period great speakei's had flomished there. 
Pisistratus and Themistocles are said to have owed much 
of their influence to their talents for debate. We learn, 
with more certainty, that Pericles was distinguished by 
extraordinary oi’atoiical power's. .The substance of some 
of his speeches is transmitted to us by Thucydides; and 
that excellent writer has doubtless faithfully reported the 
general line of his arguments. But the manner, which 
in oratory is of at least as much consequence as the 
matter, was of no importance to his narration. It is evi¬ 
dent that he has not attempted to preserve it. Through¬ 
out his work, every speech on every subject, whatever 
may have been the character or the dialect of the speaker, 
is in exactly the same form. The gr-ave king of Spar-ta, 
the furious demagogue of Athens, the general encom-a- 
ging his army, the captive supplicating for his life, all are 
represented as speakers in one unvaried style,—-a style 
moreover wholly unfit for oratorical piuq)Oses. His mode 
of reasoning is singularly elliptical,—in reality most con¬ 
secutive,—yet in appearance often incolierent. His mean¬ 
ing, in itself sufficiently per-plexing, is compressed into 
the fewest possible words. His great fondness for anti¬ 
thetical expression has not a little conduced to this eflect. 
Every one must have observed how much more the sense 
is condensed in the verses of Pope and his imitators, who 
never ventured to continue the same clause from couplet 
to couplet, than in those of poets who allow themselves 
that license. Every ar-tificial division, which is strongly 
marked, and wliich frequently recurs, has the same ten- 
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dency. The natural and perspicuous expression wiiicli 
spontaneously rises to the mind will often refuse to ac¬ 
commodate itself to such a form. It is necessary either 
to expand it into weakness, or to compress it into almost 
impenetrable density. The latter is generally the clioice 
of an able man, and was assuredly the choice of 
Thucydides. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that such speeches could 
never have been delivered. They are perhaps among tlic 
most difficult passages in the Greek language, and would 
probably have been scarcely more intelligible to an 
Athenian auditor than to a modern reader. Their ob¬ 
scurity was acknowledged by Geero, who was as in¬ 
timate with the literature and language of Greece as the 
most accomplished of its natives, and who seems to have 
held a respectable rank among the Greek authors. Their 
ffifficulty to a modern reader lies, not in tlje words, but 
m the reasoning. A dictionary is of far less use iu study- 
mg them than a clear head and a close attention to the 
context. They are valuable to the scholar as displaying, 
beyond almost any other compositions, the powers of the 
finest of languages : they are valuable to the philosopher 
as illustrating the morals and manners of a most inter¬ 
esting age: they abound in just thought and energetic 
expression. But they do not enable us to form any ac- 
cui-ate opinion on the merits of the early Greek orators. 

Though it cannot be doubted that, before the Persian 
wars, Athens had produced eminent speakers, yet the 
period during which eloquence most flourished amono- 
her citons was by no means that of her greatest power 
and glory. It commenced at the close of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war. In fact, the steps by which Athenian oratory 
approached to its finished excellence seem to have been 
almost contemporaneous with those by which the Athenian 
^aracter^d the Athenian empire sunk to degradation. 
At the time when the little commonwealth achieved 
those victories which twenty-five eventfid centuries have 
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left unequalled, eloquence was in its infancy. The de¬ 
liverers of Greece became its plunderers and oppressors. 
Unmeasured exaction, atrocious vengeance, the madness 
of the multitude, the tyranny of the great, filled the 
Cyclades with tears, and blood, and mourning. The 
sword unpeopled whole islands in a day. The plough 
passed over the ruins of famous cities. The imperial re¬ 
public sent forth her children by thousands to pine in the 
quarries of Syracuse, or to feed the vultures of -^Igospo- 
tami. She was at length reduced by famine and slaughter 
to humble herself before her enemies, and to purchase 
existence by the sacrifice of her empire and her laws. 
During these disastrous and gloomy years, oratory was 
advancing towards its highest excellence. And it was 
when the moral, the political, and the mihtary cha¬ 
racter of the people was most utterly degraded, it was 
when the viceroy of a Macedonian sovereign gave law to 
Greece, that the courts of Athens witnessed the most 
splendid contest of eloquence that the world has ever 
known. 

The causes of this phenomenon it is not, I think, di&- 
cult to assign. The division of labour operates on the 
productions of the orator as it does on^ those of the 
mechanic. It was remarked by the ancients that tlie 
Pentathlete, who divided his attention between several 
exercises, though he could not vie with a boxer in the 
use of the cestus, or with one who had confined his at¬ 
tention to running in the contest of the stadium, yet 
enjoyed far greater general vigour and health than either. 
It is the same with the mind. The superiority in technical 
skill is often more than compensated by the inferiority in 
general intelligence. And this is peculiarly the case in 
pohtics. States have always been best governed by men 
who have taken a wide view of pubhc affairs, and who 
have rather a general acquaintance with many sciences 
than a perfect mastery of one. The umon of the pohtical 
and military departments in Greece contributed not a 
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little to the splendour of its early h^stor5^ After their 
separation more skilful generals and greater speakers ap¬ 
peared ; but the breed of statesmen dwindled and became 
almost extinct. Themistocles or Pericles would liave been 
no match for Demosthenes in the assembly, or for Iphi- 
crates in the field. But surely they were incomparably 
better fitted than either for the supreme direction of 
afiairs. 

There is indeed a remarkable coincidence between the 
progiess of the art of war, and that of the art of oratory, 
among the Greeks. They both advanced to perfection by 
contemporaneous steps, and from similar causes. The 
early speakers, like the early wamors of Greece, were 
merely a militia. It was found that in both employments 
practice and discipline gave superiority.* Each pm-suit 
therefore became fii'st an art, and then a trade. Li pro¬ 
portion as the professors of each became more expert in 
their particular craft, they became less respectable in their 
general character. Their skill had been obtained at too 
great expense to be employed only from disinterested views. 
Thus, the soldiers forgot that they were citizens, and the 
orators that they were statesmen. I know not to what 


’ It haa often occurred to mo, that to the circumstances mentioned in the 
text IS to be referred one of the most remarkable events in Grecian historv • 
Imeauthe silent but rapid dovmfall of the Locedmmonian power. Soon 
^er the ter^ation of the Peloponnesian war, the strength of Lacedrcmon 
aZ its social instituh^s, were the same. 

kmgs. Yet the Spartan armies were frequently defeated in nitched battlea 
^ ^cmrence co^idered impos^hle in the earL ages oSeco 

tn© success to which they had formerly been accustomed. No solution of 

iB offored, as faraa I know, by any ancient ^u^Tkl 
Greeks Lneedremonions, alone among the 

lost, whan oSf a"S ITnSf “^'•“■‘^"Othaj 
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Demostiienes and his famous contemporaries can be so 
justly compared as to those mercenary troops who, in 
their time, overran Greece; or those who, from similar 
causes, were some centuries ago the scourge of the Itahan 
repubhcs,—perfectly acquainted with every part of theii* 
profession, iiTCsistible in the field, powerful to defend or to 
destroy, but defending without love, and destroying with¬ 
out hatred. We may despise the characters of these poli¬ 
tical Condottieri; but it is impossible to examine the system 
of their tactics ^vithout being amazed at its perfection. 

I had intended to proceed to this examination, and to 
consider separately the remains of Lysias, of .^chines, of 
Demosthenes, and of Isocrates, who, though strictly 
speaking he was rather a pamphleteer than an orator, 
deserves, on many accounts, a place in such a disqiusition. 
The length of my prolegomena and digressions compels 
me to postpone this part of the subject to another oc¬ 
casion. A Magazine is certainly a dehghtful invention for 
a very idle or a very busy man. He is not compelled to 
complete his plan or to adhere to his subject. He may 
ramble as far as he is inclined, and stop as soon as he is 
tired. No one takes the trouble to recollect his contra¬ 
dictory opinions or his unredeemed pledges. He may be 
as superficial, as inconsistent, and as careless as he chooses. 
Magazines resemble those little angels, who, according to 
the pretty Eabbinical tradition, are generated every morn- 
ing by the brook which roUs over the flowers of Paradise, 

_whose life is a song,—who warble till sunset, and then 

pinTr back -without regret into nothingness. Such spirits 
have nothing to do -^vith the detecting spear of Ithuiiel or 
the "victorious sword of Michael. It is enough for them 
to please and be forgotten. 
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How I became a propliet it is not very important to tlie 
reader to know. Hevertbeless I feel all the anxiety 
which, imder similar circumstances, troubled the sensitive 
mind of Sidrophel; and, like him, am eager to vindicate 
myself jhom the suspicion of having practised forbidden 
ai-ts, or held intercoimse with beings of another world. I 
solemnly declare, therefore, that I never saw a ghost, like 
Lord Lyttleton; consulted a gipsy, like Josephine; or 
heard my name pronounced by an absent person, like Dr. 
Johnson. Though it is now almost as usual for gentlemen 
to appear at the moment of their death to their friends 
as to call on them during their life, none of my acquaint¬ 
ance have been so polite as to pay me that customary 
attention. I have derived my knowledge neither from the 
dead nor from the living; neither from the lines of a 
hand, nor fi-om the groimds of a tea-cup ; neither from 
the stars of the firmament, nor from the fiends of the 
aby^. I have never, like the Wesley family, heard “ that 
mighty leadmg angel,” who « drew after him the third 
part of heaven’s sons,” scratching in my cupboard. I 
have never been enticed to sign any of those delusive 
bonds which have been the ruin of so many poor 
creatures ; and, having always been an indifferent horse¬ 
man, I have been careful not to venture myself on a 


k 
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My insight into fiitiuity, like that of George Fox the 
quaker, and that of our great and philosophic poet, Lord 
Bp'on, is derived from simple presentiment. This is a far 
less artificial process than those which are employed by 
some others. Yet my predictions will, I believe, be found 
more correct than thefr’s, or, at all events, as Sir Benjamin 
Backbite says in the play, “ more cfrcumstantiaL” 

I prophecy, then, that, in the year 2824, according to 
our present reckoning, a grand national Epic Poem, worthy 
to be compared with the Iliad, the .^eid, or the Jerusa¬ 
lem, ■\^ill be published in London. 

Men naturally take an interest in the adventures of 
every eminent writer. I will, therefore, gratify the laud¬ 
able curiosity, which, on this occasion, will doubtless be 
xmiversal, by prefixing to my account of the poem a con¬ 
cise memoir of the poet. ‘ 

Eichard Quongti will be bom at Westminster on the 
1st of July, 2786. He will be the younger son of the 
younger branch of one of the most respectable families 
in England. He ■will be lineally descended from Quongti, 
the famous Chinese liberal, who, after the failure of the 
heroic attempt of his party to obtain a constitution from 
the Emperor Fim Earn, will take refiige in England, in the 
twenty-third century. Here his descendants ■will obtain 
considerable note; and one branch of the family will be 
raised to the peerage. 

Eichard, however, though destined to exalt his family 
to distinction fiir nobler than any which wealth or titles 
can bestow, will be born to a very scanty fortune. He 
will display in his early youth such striking talents as will 
attract the notice of Viscount Quongti, his third cousin, 
tlien secretary of state for the Steam Depaitmcnt. At the 
expense of this eminent nobleman, he vfiH be sent to pro¬ 
secute his studies at the univei-sity of Tombuctoo. To 
that illustrious seat of the muses all the ingenuous youth 
of every country will then be attracted by the high scien¬ 
tific chai*acter of Professor Quashaboo, and the eminent 
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literary attainments of Professor Kissey Kickey. In spite 
of tliis formidable competition, however, Quongti will 
acquire the highest honour's in every department of know¬ 
ledge, and -will obtain the esteem of his associates by his 
amiable and unaffected manners. The guardians of the 
young Puke of Carrington, premier peer of England, and 
thfe last remaining scion of the ancient and illustiious 
house of Smith, will be desirous to secui'e so able an in- 
stmctor for their ward. With the Duke, Quongti will 
perform the grand tom', and visit the polished com'ts of 
Sydney and Capetown. After prevailing on liis pupd, 
with great difficulty, to subdue a violent and impi-udent 
passion which he had conceived for a Hottentot lady, of 
great beauty and accomplishments indeed, but of dubious 
character, he -will travel -with him to the United States of 
America. But that tremendous war which will be fatal 
to American liberty will, at that time, be raging tlu-ough 
the whole federation. At Hew York the travellers will 
hear of the final defeat and death of the illustrious cham¬ 
pion of freedom, Jonathan Higginbottom, and of the ele¬ 
vation of Ebenezer Hogsflesh to the perpetual Presidency. 
They wiU not choose to proceed in a journey which would 
expose them to the insults of that brutal soldiery, whose 
cruelty and rapacity will have devastated Mexico and 
Colombia, and now, at length, enslaved their O'wn 
coimtry. 

On their return to England, a.d. 2810, the death of the 
Duke -svill compel his preceptor to seek for a subsistence 
by literary labomrs. His fame -will be raised by many 
small productions of considerable merit; and he will at 

kst obtain a permanent place in the highest class of \vriters 
by his great epic poem. 

T^ celebrated work will become, with unexampled 
rapidity, a popular favourite.. The sale will be so benefi¬ 
ce to tlie author that, instead of going about the db-tv 
streets ou his velocipede, be will be enabled to set up bb 

hfll nnn JT 
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The character of this noble poem will be so finely and 
justly given in the Tombuctoo Eeview for April, 2825, 
that I cannot refrain from translating the passage. The 
author will be our poet’s old preceptor, Professor Kissey 
Kickey. 

“ Li pathos, in splendour of language, in sweetness of 
versification, Mr. Quongti has long been considered* as 
umivaUed. In his exquisite poem on the Omithorynchus 
Paradoxus all these quahties are displayed in their 
greatest perfection. How exquisitely does that work 
arrest and embody the imdefined and vague shadows 
which fiit over an imaginative mind. The cold worldling 
may not comprehend it; but it -wiU find a response in the 
bosom of every youthful poet, of every enthusiastic lover, 
who has seen an Qrnithorynchus Paradoxus by moon- 
hght. But we were yet to learn that he possessed the 
comprehension, the judgment, and the fertility of mind 
indispensable to the epic poet. .- t. 

“ It is difficult to conceive a plot more perfect tlian that 
of the ‘ Wellingtoniad.’ It is most faithful to the mannem 
of the age to which it relates. It preserves exactly all 
the historical circumstances, and interweaves them most 
artfully with aU the speeiosa miracula of supernatural 

agency.” ' ' ‘ ■ . " , ,, 

Thus far the learned Professor of Humanity in the 

university of Tombuctoo. I fear that the ciitics of our 
time will form an opinion diametrically opposite as to 
these very points. Some wiU, I fear, be disgusted by the 
machinery, which is derived from the mythology of ancient 
Greece. I can only say that, in the twenty-ninth cen- 
tuiy, that machinery will be universally in use among 
poete; and that Quongti will use it, partly in confonmty 
with the general practice, and partly from a veneration, 
perhaps excessive, for the great remains of classical anti¬ 
quity, which 'wiU then, as now, be assiduously read by 
every man of education; though Tom Moore s songs w 
be forgotten, and only three copies of Lord Byrons worRs 
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■will exist: one in the possession of King George tlic 
Nineteenth, one in the Duke of Carrington’s collection, 
and one in the hbrary of the British Museum. I’inaU}^ 
should any good people be concerned to hear that Pagan 
fictions -will so long retaui their influence over literature, 
let them reflect that, as the Bishop of St. David’s says, in 
his “Proofs of the Inspuution of the Sibylline Verses," 
read at the last meeting of the Royal Society of literature, 
“ at all events, a Pagan is not a Papist." 

Some readers of the present day may think that 
Quongti is by no means entitled to the compliments which 
his Negi’O critic pays him on his adherence to the histori¬ 
cal circumstances of the time in which he has chosen his 
subject; that, where he introduces any trait of our 
manners, it is in the wi’ong place, and that he confounds 
the customs of our age -with those of much more remote 
periods. I can only say that the charge is infinitely more 
apphcable to Homer, Vii'gil, and Tasso. If, therefore, the 
reader should detect, in the following abstract of the plot, 
any little deviation from strict historical accmacy, let him 
reflect, for a moment, whether Agamemnon would not 
have found as much to censure in the Iliad,—Dido in the 
.d3neid,—or Godfrey in the Jerusalem. Let him not 
suffer his opinions to depend on chcumstances which can¬ 
not possibly affect the truth or falsehood of the represen¬ 
tation. If it be impossible for a single man to kill hun¬ 
ch eds in battle, the impossibility is not diminished by 
distance of time. If it be as certain that Rinaldo never 
chsenchanted a forest in Palestine as it is that the Duke 
of Wellington never disenchanted the forest of Soignies, 
can we, as rational men, tolerate the one story and ridi¬ 
cule the other ? Of this, at least, I am certain, that what¬ 
ever excuse we have for admiring the plots of those 
famous poems our children will have for extolling that of 
the “ Wellingtoniad.” 

I shall proceed to give a sketch of the narrative, Tlib 
subject is «The Reign of the Hundred Days." 

TOL. I. T. 
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BOOK I. 

The poem commences, in form, -vritli a solemn proposition 
of tlie subject. Then the muse is invoked to give the 
poet accurate information as to the causes of so terrible a 
commotion. The answer to this question, being, it is to be 
supposed, the joint production of the poet and the muse, 
ascribes the event to circumstances which have hitherto 
eluded all the research of political writers, namely, the 
influence of tlie god Mars, who, we are told, had some 
forty years before usurped the conjugal rights of old 
Carlo Buonaparte, and given birth to Napoleon. By liis 
incitement it was that the emperor with his devoted com¬ 
panions was now on the sea, retm'ning to his ancient 
dominions. The gods were at present, fortunately for the 
adventurer, feasting with the Ethiopians, whose enter¬ 
tainments, according to the ancient custom described by 
Homer, they annually attended, ■with the same sort of con¬ 
descending gluttony which now carries the cabinet to Guild¬ 
hall on the 9 th of November. Neptune was, in consequence, 
absent, and unable to prevent the enemy of his favourite 
island from crossing liis element. Boreas, however, who 
had his abode on the banks of the Eussian ocean, and 
who, like Thetis in the Biad, was not of sufficient quahty 
to have an invitation to Ethiopia, resolves to destroy the 
armament which brings war and danger to his beloved 
Alexander. He accordingly raises a stoim which is most 
powerfidly described. Napoleon bewails the inglorious 
fate for which he seems to be reserved. “ Oh! thrice 
happy,” says he, “ those who were frozen to death at 
Krasnoi, or slaughtered at Leipzic. Oh, KutusolT, bravest 
of the Russians, wherefore was I not peimitted to fall by 
thy victorious sword ?” He then offers a prayer to ^olus, 
and vows to him a saciiflce of a black ram. In conse¬ 
quence, the god recalls his turbulent subject; the sea is 
calmed; and the ship anchors in the port of Frejus. Na- 
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poleon and Bertrand, ■who is always called the laitliful 
Bertrand, land to explore the country ; Mai's meets tliem 
disguised as a lancer of the guard, Avearing the cross of 
the legion of honoui*. He advises them to apply for ne¬ 
cessaries of all kinds to the governor, shoAvs them the 
Avay, and disappears Avith a strong smell of gunpowder. 
Hapoleon makes a pathetic speech, and enters the gover¬ 
nor’s house. Here he sees hanging up a fine print of the 
battle of Austerhtz, himself in the foregi'ound giving his 
orders. This puts him in high spiiits ; he advances and 
salutes the governor, who receives him most loyally, gives 
him an entertainment, and, according to the usage of all 
epic hosts, insists after dinner on a full narration of all 
that has happened to him since the battle of Leipzic. 

BOOK II. 

Hapoleon carries his nan'ative from the battle of Leipsic 

to his abdication. But, as we shall have a great quantity 

of fighting on our hands, I think it best to omit the 
details. 


BOOK III. 

Napoleon describes his sojourn at Elba, and his retiu'u; 
hoAv he Avas driven by stress of Aveather to Sai'dinia, and 
lought Avith the h^ies there; how he was then caiTied 
southwm-d to Sicily, where he generously took on board 
au Itnghsh sailor, whom a man of war had unhappily left 
there, aM who was in imminent danger of being devoured 
by the Cyclops ; how he landed in the bay of Naples, 
saw the Sibyl, and descended to Tartarus; how he 
n^d a long and pathetic conversation Avith Poniatowslri 
whom he found wandering unburied on the banks of 
Styx; how he swore to give him a splendid funeral: how 
he had also an affectionate interview with Desaix • how 
Moreau and Bjx Ralph Abercrombie fled at the sight of 

r 2 
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him. He relates that he then re-embarked, and met with 
nothing of importance till the commencement of the 
storm with which the poem opens. 


BOOK IV. 

The scene changes to Paris. Fame, in the garb of an ex¬ 
press, brings inteUigence of the landing of Napoleon. 
The king performs a sacrifice: but the entrails are unfa¬ 
vourable ; and the victim is -without a heart. He prepares 
to encounter the invader. A young captain of the guard, 
—the son of Marie Antoinette by Apollo,—in the shape 
of a fiddler, rushes in to tell him that Napoleon is ap¬ 
proaching -with a vast anny. The royal forces are drawn 
out for battle. Full catalogues are given of the regiments 
on both sides; their colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and 
iinifonn. 


BOOK V. 


The king comes forward and defies Napoleon to single 
combat. Napoleon accepts it. Saciifices are offered. 
The ground is measured by Ney and Macdonald. The 
combatants advance. Louis snaps his pistol in vain. 
The bullet of Napoleon, on the contrary, can-ies off 
the tip of the king’s ear. Napoleon then rushes on him 
sword in hand. But Louis snatches up a stone, such as 
ten men of those degenerate days -vviU be unable to 
move, and hurls it at his antagonist. Mars averts it. Na¬ 
poleon then seizes Louis, and is about to strike a fatal 
blow, when Bacchus intervenes, hke Venus in the third 
book of the Diad, beai-s off the king in a thick cloud, md 
seats him in an hotel at lille, with a bottle of Maraschino 
and a basin of soup before liim. Both armies instantly 
proclaim Napoleon emperor. 
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BOOK VI. 

Neptune, retui’ned from his Ethiopian revels, sees with 
rage the events which have taken place in Europe. He 
flies to the cave of Alecto, and drags out the fiend, com¬ 
manding her to excite universal hostility against Napoleon. 
The Fury repairs to Lord Castlereagh ; and, as, when she 
visited Turnus, she assumed the form of an old woman, 
she here appears in the kindred shape of Mr. Vansittart, 
and in an impassioned address exhorts his lordship to war. 
His lordship, hke Turnus, treats this unwonted monitor with 
great disrespect, tells him that he is an old doting fool, and 
advises him to look after the ways and means, and leave 
questions of peace and war to his betters. The Fury then 
displays all her terrors. The neat powdered hair bristles 
up into snakes ; the black stockings appear clotted with 
blood; and, brandishing a torch, she announces her name 
and mission. Lord Castlereagh, seized with fury, flies in¬ 
stantly to the Parhament, and recommends war with a 
torrent of eloquent invective. All the members instantly 
clamour for vengeance, seize their arms which are hang¬ 
ing round the walls of the house, and rush forth to prepare 
for instant hostilities. 


BOOK VII. 

In this book intelligence arrives at London of the flight of 
the Duchess d’Angoul^me from France. It is stated that 
this heroine, armed from head to foot, defended Bordeaux 
against the adherents of Napoleon, and that she fought 
hand to hand with Clausel, and beat him down with an 
enormous stone. Deserted by her followers, she at last, 
like Turnus, plunged, armed as she was, into the Garonne, 
and swam to an English ship which lay off the coast, 
This intelligence yet more inflames the English to war. 

A yet bolder flight than any which has been mentioned 
follows. The Duke of Wellington goes to take leave of 
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the duchess ; and a scene passes quite equal to the famous 
interview of Hector and Andromache. Lord Douro is 
frightened at his father’s feather, but begs for his epaulette. 


BOOK vnr. 

Neptune, trembling for the event of the war, implores 
Venus, who, as the ofispiing of his element, naturally ve¬ 
nerates him, to procure from Vulcan a deadly sword and 
a pair of unerring pistols for the duke. They are accord¬ 
ingly made, and superbly decorated. The sheath of the 
sword, like the shield of Achilles, is carved, in exquisitely 
fine miniature, with scenes from the common life of the 
period; a dance at Almack’s, a boxing match at the 
Fives-court, a lord mayor’s procession, and a man hanging. 
All these are fiiUy and elegantly described The Duke 
thus armed hastens to Brussels. 

BOOK IX. 

The Duke is received at Brussels by the King of the 
Netherlands with great magnificence. He is informed of 
the approach of the armies of all the confederate kings. 
The poet, however, with a laudable zeal for the glory of 
his country, completely passes over the exploits of the 
Austrians in Italy, and the discussions of the congress. 
England and France, Wellington and Napoleon, almost 
exclusively occupy his attention. Several days are spent 
at Brussels in revelry. The English heroes astonish their 
allies by exhibiting splendid games, similar to those which 
draw the flower of the British aristocracy to Newmaiket 
and Moulsey Hurst, and which will be considered by our 
descendants with as much veneration as the Olympian 
and Isthmian contests by classical students of the present 
time. In the combat of the cestus, Shaw^ the life-guards¬ 
man, vanquishes the Prince of Orange, and obtains a bull 
as a prize. In the horse-race, the Duke of Wellington 
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and Lord Uxbridge ride against each otlier ; the Duke is 
Tictorious, and is rewarded with twelve opera-girls. On 
the last day of the festivities, a splendid dance takes place, 
at which ah the heroes attend. 

BOOK X. 

Ma rs, seeing the English army thus inactive, hastens to 
rouse Napoleon, who, conducted by Night and Silence, 
unexpectedly attacks the Prussians. The slaughter is im¬ 
mense. Napoleon kills many whose histories and families 
are happily particulailsed. He slays Herman, the craui- 
ologist, who dwelt by the linden-shadowed Elbe, and 
measured with Ids eye the skulls of all who walked 
through the streets of Berlin. Alas ! his own skuU is now 
cleft by the Comican sword. Four' pupils of the Uni¬ 
versity of Jena advance together to encounter the Em¬ 
peror; at four blows he destroys them all. Bluchcr 
rushes to arrest the devastation ; Napoleon stiikcs him to 
the gromid, and is on the point of killing him, but 
Gneisenau, Ziethen, Bulow, and all the other heroes of the 
Prussian army, gather round him, and bear the venerable 
chief to a distance from the field. The slaughter is con¬ 
tinued till i^ht. In the meantime Neptune has de¬ 
spatched Fame to bear the intelligence to the Duke, who 
is dancing at Brussels. The whole army is put in motion. 
The Duke of Brunswick’s horse speaks to admonish him 

of his danger, but in vain, 

« * 

BOOK XI. 

PiCTON, the Duke of Brunswick, and the Prince of 
Orange, er^age Key at Quatre Bras. Ney kills the Duke 
of Brunswick, and strips him, sending his belt to Nar 
poleon. The English fall back on "Waterloo. Jupiter 
phs a council of the gods, and commands that none shall 
interfere on either side. Mars and Neptune make very 
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eloquent speeches. Tlie battle of Waterloo commences. 
Napoleon kills Picton and Delaney. Ney engages Pou- 
sonby and kills him. The Prince of Orange is -n^ounded 
by Soult. Lord UNbiidge flies to check the carnage. He 
, is severely wounded by Napoleon, and only saved by the 
assistance of Lord Hill. Li the mean time the Duke 
makes a tremendous carnage among the French. He 
encounters General Duhesme and vanquishes liim, but 
spares his life. He kills Toubert, who kept the gaming¬ 
house in the Palais Eoyal, and Maronet, who loved to 
spend whole nights in diinking champagne. Clerval, who 
had been hooted from the stage, and had then become a 
captain in the Imperial Guard, wished that he had stiU 
continued to face the more harmless enmity of the 
Parisian pit. But Larrey, the son of Esculapius, whom 
his father had instructed in all the secrets of his art, and 
who was surgeon-general of the French army, embraced 
the knees of the destroyer, and conjm'ed him not to give 
death to one whose office it was to give life. The Duke 
raised him, and bade him live. 

But we must hasten to the close. Napoleon mshes to 
encoimter Wellington. Both armies stand in mute amaze. 
The heroes fire their pistols; that of Napoleon misses, 
but that of Wellington, formed by the ha^ of Vulcan, 
and primed by the Cyclops, wounds the iSiperor in the 
thigh. He flies, and takes refuge among his troops. The 
flight becomes promiscuous. The arrival of the Prussians, 
from a motive of patriotism, the poet completely passes 
over. 

BOOK xir. 

Things are now hastening to the catastrophe. Napoleon 
flies to London, and, seating himself on the hearth of the 
Regent, embraces the household gods, and conjures hun, 
by the venerable age of George ITT., and by the opening 
perfections of the Princess Charlotte, to spare liim. The 
Prince is inclined to do so ; when, looking on bis breast; 
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he sees there the belt of the Duke of Brunswick. He 
instantly draws his sword, and is about to stab the de¬ 
stroyer of his kinsman. Piety and hospitahty, ]iowc\er, 
restrain his hand. He takes a middle course, and con¬ 
demns Napoleon to be exposed on a desert island. Tlie 
King of France re-enters Pans ; and the poem concludes. 
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ON ?iIITFOED’S HISTOEY OF GrEEECE. (NovEiinER 1824.) 

% 

This is a book which enjoys a great and increasing popu¬ 
larity : but, while it has attracted a considerable shai-e 
of the public attention, it has been little noticed by the 
critics. Ml'. Mitford has almost succeeded in mounting, 
unperceived by those whose office it is to watch such as¬ 
pirants, to a liigh place among liistorians. He has taken 
a seat on the dais without being challenged by a single 
seneschal. To oppose the progress of his fame is now 
almost a hopeless enterprise. Had he been reviewed Avith 
candid severity, Avhen he had published only his fii'st 
volume, his Avork Avould either have deserved its repu¬ 
tation, or would never have obtained it. “ Then,” as Indra 
says of Kehama, “ then Avas the time to strike.” The time 
was net^lected; and the consequence is that Mr. iCtford, 
like Kehama, has laid his victorious hand on the literaiy 
Ami'eeta, and seems about to taste the precious elixir of 
immortality. I shall venture to emulate the coimage ot 

the honest Glendoveer — 

‘‘ AATien now 

He saw the Amreeta in Kehama’s hand, 

An impulse that defied oil self-command, 

In that extremity. 

Stung him, and he resolved to seize the cup. 

And dare the Rajah’s force in Seova’s sight. 

Forward he sprung to tempt the unequal fray." 

In plain Avords, I shaU offer a few considerations, 
which may tend to reduce an overpraised wnter to ms 

proper level. 
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The principal characteristic of this historian, the origin 
of his excellencies and his defects, is a love of singularity. 
He has no notion of going with a multitude to do either 
good or evil. An exploded opinion, or an unpopular per¬ 
son, has an irresistible charm for him. The same perverse¬ 
ness may be traced in liis diction. His style would never 
have been elegant; but it might at least have been manly 
and perspicuous ; and nothing but the most elaborate care 
could possibly have made it so bad as it is. It is distin- 
guislied by harsh phrases, strange collocations, occasional 
solecisms, frequent obscurity, and, above all, by a peculiar 
oddity, which can no more be described than it can be 
overlooked. Nor is this all. Mi*. Mitford piques himself 
on spelling better than any of his neighbours; and this 
not only in ancient names, wliich he mangles in defiance 
both of custom and of reason, but in the most ordinary 
words of the English language. It is, in itself, a matter 


perfectly indiilerent whether we call a foreigner by the 
name which he bears in his own language, or by that 
which corresponds to it in ours; whether we say Lorenzo 
de Medici, or Lawrence de Medici, Jean Chauvin, or John 
Calvin. In such cases established usage is considered as 
law by all writers except Mr. Mitford. If he were always 
consistent with himself, he might be excused for sometimes 
disagi-eeing with bis neighbors; but he proceeds on no 
pimciple but that of being unlike tlie rest of the world. 
Eveiy child has heard of LinnEeus; therefore Mr. Mitford 
^ him Linn6; IRousseau is known all over Eui'ope as 
Jean Jacques; therefore Mr. Mitford bestows on him the 
strange appellation of John James. 

Had Mr. Mitford undertaken a history of any other 
country than Greece, this propensity would have rendered 
^ work usdess and absurd. His occasional remarks on 
&e affanrs of aument Rome and of modern Europe ai’e 
m of errors: but he rvrites of times rvith respect to 
wluch almost every other writer has been m the mons • 

and, therefore, by resolutely deviating from his prede- 
cessoi-s, he is often in the right. ^ 
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Almost all tlie modem historians of Greece have sho^vn 
the grossest ignorance of the most obvious phenomena of 
human natiu’e. In their representations the generals and 
statesmen of antiquity are absolutely divested of all indi¬ 
viduality. Tlicy are personifications; they are passions, 
talents, opinions, virtues, vices, but not men. Inconsistency 
is a thing of wliich these writers have no notion. That a 
man may have been liberal in his youth and avaricious in 
his age, cruel to one enemy and merciful to another, is to 
them utterly inconceivable. If the facts be undeniable, 
they suppose some strange and deep design, in order to 
explain what, as eveiy one who has observed his own 
mind knows, needs no explanation at all. This is a mode 
of ■writing very acceptable to the multitude who have al¬ 
ways been accustomed to make gods and dsemons out of 
men veiy little better or worse than themselves; but it 
appears contemptible to all who have watched the changes 
of liuman character — to all who have observed the in¬ 
fluence of time, of circumstances, and of associates, on 
mankind — to all who have seen a hero in the gout, a 
democrat in the chimch, a pedant in love, or a philosopher 
in liquor. This practice of painting in nothing but black 
and white is unpardonable even in the drama. It is the 
great fault of Alfieri; and how much it injures the effect 
of his compositions -v^ be obvious to every one who will 
compare his Eosmunda with the Lady Macbeth of Shaks- 
peare. The one is a wicked woman; the other is a fiend. 
Her only feeling is hatred; all her words are curses. We 
are at once shocked and fatigued by the spectacle of such 
raving cruelty, excited by no provocation, repeatetfly 
dialing its object, and constant in nothing but in its in¬ 
extinguishable thirst for blood. 

In liistory this error is far more disgraceful. Indeed, 
there is no fault which so completely ruins a narrative m 
the opinion of a judicious reader. We know that the 
line of demarcation between good and bad men is so 
faintly mai'ked as often to elude the most careful investi- 
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gation of those who have the best opportunities forjudging. 
Pubhc men, above all, are surrounded with so many 
temptations and difficulties that some doubt must almost 
always hang over their real dispositions and intentions. 
The hves of Pym, Cromwell, Monk, Clarendon, Marl¬ 
borough, Burnet, Walpole, are well known to us. We 
are acquainted with their actions, their speeches, their 
writings; we have abundance of letters and well-authen¬ 
ticated anecdotes relating to them : yet what candid man 
\vill ventui-e veiy positively to say -wliich of them were 
honest and which of them were dishonest men. It ap¬ 
peal's easier to pronounce decidedly upon the great cha¬ 
racters of antiquity, not because Ave have greater means 
of discoveiing truth, but simply because we have less 
means of detecting error. The modern liistorians of 
Greece have forgotten this. Theii' heroes and villains arc 
as consistent in all theii* sayings and doings as the cardinal 
vu'tues and the deadly sins in an allegory. Wc should as 
soon expect a good action from giant Slay-good in Bunyan 
as from Dionysius ; and a crime of Epamiiiondas Avould 
seem as mconginous as a faux-pas of the grave and 
comely damsd, called Discretion, who answered the bell 
at the door of the house Beautiful* 


Tlip error was partly the cause and partly the effect of 
the high estunation in which the later ancient twiters have 
been held by modem scholars. Those French and 
Enghsh authors who have treated of the affair’s of Greece 
have generally turned with contempt from the simple and 

na m-al nairatrons of Thucydides and Xenophon to the 

extrav^ant representations of Plutai-ch, Diodor-us, Curtins 
^dotoer romancers of the same class,-men wh^d^I 

. S'“ 

nothing. ItwastotherareatmvTteml! 
enjoyment They ranted about liber?’ and "paSl 
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from the same cause which leads monks to talk more 
ardently than other men about love and women. A wise 
man values political liberty, because it secures the persons 
and the possessions of citizens; because it tends to prevent 
the extravagance of rulers, and the corruption of judges; 
because it gives birth to useful sciences and elegant ai'ts ; 
because it excites the industry and increases the comforts 
of all classes of society. These theorists imagined that it 
possessed something eternally and intrinsically good, dis¬ 
tinct from the blessings which it generally produced. They 
considered it not as a means but as an end; an end to be 
attained at any cost. Their favourite heroes are those 
who have sacrificed, for the mere name of freedom, the 
prosperity—the security—the justice—from wliich free¬ 
dom derives its value. 

There is another remarkable characteristic of these 
■vvriters, in which thefr modem worshippers have carefully; 
imitated them,—a great fondness for good stories. The 
most established facts, dates, and characters ai*e never 
suffered to come into competition with a splendid saying, 
or a romantic exploit. The early historians have left us 
natural and simple descriptions of the great events which 
they witnessed, and tlie great men with whom they asso ¬ 
ciated. When we read the account which PlutarCh and 
Rollin have given of the same period, we scarcely know 
oiu old acquaintance again ; we are utterly confounded 
by the melo-dramatic effect of the narration, and the sub¬ 
lime coxcombry of the characters. 

These are the principal errors into which the pre¬ 
decessors of Mr. Mitford have fallen; and from most .of 
these he is free. His faults are of a completely tlifferent 
description. It is to be hoped that the students of histoiy 
may now be saved, like Horax in Diydens play, by 
swallowing two conflicting poisons, each of which may 

serve as an antidote to the other. 

The first and most important difference between Mr. 
Mitford and those who have preceded liim is in his nar- 
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ration. Here tlie advantage lies, for the most part, on lh.s 
side. His principle is to follow the contemporaiy his¬ 
torians, to look with doubt on all statements which arc 
not in some degree confirmed by them, and absolutely to 
reject all which are contradicted by them. Wliile he re¬ 
tains the guidance of some -writer in whom he can place 
confidence, he goes on excellently. Wlien he loses it, he 
falls to the level, or perhaps below the level, of the -miters 
whom he so much despises : he is as absm'd as they, and 
very much duller. It is really amusing to obseiwe how 
he proceeds -with his narration when he has no better 
authority than poor Diodorus. He is compelled to relate 
something; yet he believes nothing. He accompanies 
every fact -^ith a long statement of objections. His ac¬ 
count of the administration of Dionysius is in no sense a 
history. It ought to be entitled—“ Historic doubts as to 
certain events, alleged to have taken place in Sicily.” 

This scepticism, however, like that of some great legal 
characters almost as sceptical as himself, vanishes when¬ 
ever his pohtical partialities interfere. He is a vehement 
admirer of tyranny and oligarchy, and considers no 
evidence as feeble which can be brought forward in favour 
of those forms of government. Democracy he hates 
"with a perfect hatred, a hatred which, in the first volume 
of his lustoiy, appeal’s only in his episodes and reflections, 
but wMch, m those parts where he has less reverence for 
his guid^, and can venture to take his own way, com¬ 
pletely distorts even his nai’ration. 


In t^g up these opinions, I have no doubt that Mr. 
Matford was influenced by the same love of singularity 
which led him to spell island without an s, and to place 
two dots over the last letter of idea. In truth, preceding 
Instoiians have erred so monstrously on the other side 
that even the worst parts of Mi'. Mitford’s book may be 
useM as a wn-ective. For a young gentleman who taJka 
much abou his countiy, tyrannicide, and Epaminondas, 

1 “ sufficient quantify of Boffin and 

Barthelemi, may be a very useful remedy. 


ICO ON illTFORD’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 

The eiToi's of both parties arise fi-oin an ignorance or a 
neglect of the fundamental principles of political science. 
The mitei'S on one side imagine popular government 
to be always a blessing; Mr. Mitford omits no oppor¬ 
tunity of assuring us that it is always a cm'se. The fact 
is, that a good government, like a good coat, is that which 
fits the body for which it is designed. A man who, upon 
abstract principles, pronounces a constitution to be good, 
■N^fithout an exact knowledge of the people who are to 
be governed by it, judges as absm’dly as a tailor who 
should measure the Belvidere Apollo for the clothes of all 
liis customers. The demagogues who wished to see Por¬ 
tugal a republic, and the \vise critics who revile the Yu- 
ginians for not having instituted a peerage, appear 
equally ridiculous to all men of sense and candour. 

That is the best^government which desues to make the 
people happy, and knows how to make them happy. 
Neither the inclination nor the knowledge •will suffice 
alone ; and it is difficult to find them together. 

Pure democracy, and pure democracy alone, satisfies the 
former condition of this great problem. That the gover- 
noi’s may be solicitous only for the interests of the 
governed, it is necessaiy that the interests of the governors 
and the governed should be the same. This cannot be 
often the case where power is inti-usted to one or to a few. 
The privileged part of the community will doubtless 
derive a certain degi'ee of advantage from the general 
prosperity of the state; but they 'will derive a ^eater 
from oppression and exaction. The king ^vill desire an 
useless war for his gloiy, or a parc-aux-eerfs for his plea- 
siu-e. The nobles -will demand monopolies and lettres-de- 
cachet. In proportion as the number of governors is 
increased the evil is diminished. There are fewer to 
contribute, and more to receive. The dividend which 
each can obtain of the public plmider becomes less and 
less tempting. But the interests of the subjects and the 
rulers never absolutely coincide till the subjects themselves 
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become the rulers, that is, till the government be either 
immediately or mediately democratical. 

But this is not enough. “ Will without power,” said 
the sagacious Casimir to Milor Beefington, “ is like children 
playing at soldiers.” The people ■will always be deskous 
to promote their own interests; but it may doubted, 
whether, in any community, they ■were ever sufficiently 
educated to understand them. Even in this'island, where 
the multitude have long been better informed than in any 
other part of Europe, the rights of the many liave gene¬ 
rally been asserted against themselves by the patriotism 
of the few. Free trade, one of the greatest blessings 
which a government can confer on a people, is in almost 
every country impopulai'. It may be well doubted, 
whether a bberal policy with regard to our commercial 
relations would find any support from a parliament 
elected by universal suffrage. The republicans on the 
other side of the Atlantic have recently adopted regula¬ 
tions of which the consequences will, before Ion", show 
us, 


How nations sink, by darling schemes oppressed, 
■When vengeance listens to the fool’s request.” 


The people are to be governed for their own good; 
and, that they may be governed for thek own good, they 
must not be governed by thek own ignorance. There 
are countries in which it would be as absurd to establish 
p<yulm- government as to abolish all the restraints in a 
school, or to untie all the strait-waistcoats in a madliouse. 

K^ce It inay be concluded that the happiest state of 
society IS that m which supreme power resides in the 
whole body of a weU-informed people. This is an imagi- 
naty, perhaps an unattainable, state of things. Yet in 
some me^ure, we may approximate to it; and he alone 

It is to extend the power of the people in proportion to 
he^extent of their knowledge, and to give^ thL eveiy 

* M 
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facility for obtaining such a degree of knowledge as may 
render it'safe to trust them with absolute power. In the 
mean time, it is dangerous to praise or condemn constitu¬ 
tions in the abstract; since, from the despotism of St. 
Petersburg to the democracy of Washington, there is 
scarcely a form of government which might not, at least 
in some hypothetical case, be the best possible. 

If, however, there be any form of government which 
in aU ages and aU nations has always been, and must 
always be, pernicious, it is certainly that which Mi'. 
Mitford, on his usual principle of being wiser than aU the 
rest of the world, has taken under his especial patronage 
—pui'e oligarchy. This is closely, and indeed inseparably, 
connected with another of his eccentric tastes, a marked 
partiality for Lacedtemon, and a dislike of Athens. 
Mr. Mitford’s book has, I suspect, rendered these senti¬ 
ments in some degree popular; and I shall, therefore, 
examine them at some length. 

The shades in the Athenian character strike the eye 
more rapidly than those in the Lacediemouian: not be¬ 
cause they are darker, but because they are on a brighter 
ground. The law -of ostracism is an instance of this. 
Nothing can be conceived more odious than the practice 
of punishing a citizen, simply and professedly, for his emi¬ 
nence ;—and nothing in the institutions of Athens is more 
frequently or more justly censured. Laced^mon was 
free from this. And why ? Lacedromon did not need it. 
Ohgarchy is an ostracism of itself,—an ostracism not oc¬ 
casional, but permanent,—not dubious, but certain. Her 
laws prevented the development of merit, instead of at¬ 
tacking its maturity. They did not cut down the pl^t 
in its high and palmy state, but cursed the soil with 
eternal sterihty. In spite of the law of ostracism, Athens 
produced, -within a hundred and fifty years, the greatest 
pubhc men that ever existed. Whom had Sparta to os- 
ti'acise ? She produced, at most, four eminent men, 
Prasidas, Gylippus, Lysander, and Agesilaus. Of these, 
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not one rose to distinction "witliin her jurisdiction. It was 
only when they escaped from the region within which 
the influence of aristocracy Avithered everything good and 
noble, it was only Avhen they ceased to be Lacedemo¬ 
nians, that they became great men. Brasidas, among the 
cities of Thrace, was strictly a democratical leader, the 
favourite minister and general of the people. The same 
may be said of Gylippus, at Syracuse. Lysander, in the 
Hellespont, and Agesilaus, in Asia, were liberated for a time 
from the hateful restraints imposed by the constitution of 


Lycurgus. Both acquired fame abroad; and both returned 


to be watched and depressed at home. This is not pe¬ 


culiar to Sparta. Ohgarchy, wherever it has existed, has 


always stunted the growth of genius. Thus it was at 
Borne, till about a centmy before the Christian era: we 
read of abtmdance of consuls and dictators who won 


battles, and enjoyed triumphs; but we look in vain for a 
single man of the first order of intellect,—for a Pericles, 
a Demosthenes, or a Haumbal. The Gracchi formed a 


strong democratical party ; Marius revived it; the found¬ 
ations of the old aristocracy were shaken; and two gene¬ 
rations fertile in really great men appeared. 

Venice is a still more remarkable instance: in her 

history we see nothing but the state; aiistocracy had 

destroyed every seed of genius and virtue. Her dominion 

was like herself, lofty and magnificent, but fomided on 

filth and weeds. God forbid that there should ever again 

e^t a powerful and civilised state, which, after existing 

through thirteen hundred eventful years, shall not bequeath 

to manlmid the memory of one gi'eat name or one gene¬ 
rous action. ® 


Many -wntera, and Mr. Mitford among the number 
have admired the stabffity of the Spartan institutions; in 
act, there is httle to admire, and less to approve. Oli¬ 
garchy is the weakest and the most stable of governments • 
It IS stable because it is weak. It has a® ort“: 
tudmanan longevKy; it hves in the balance of Sanctorius; 
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it takes no exercise; it exposes itself to no accident; it is 
seized "with an hypochondriac alarm at every new sen¬ 
sation ; it trembles at eveiy breath; it lets blood for every 
inflammation: and thus, without ever enjoying a day of 
health or pleasure, drags on its existence to a doting and 
debilitated old age. 

The Spartans piu'chased for their government a prolon¬ 
gation of its existence by the sacrifice of happiness at 
home and dignity abroad. They cringed to the powerful; 
they trampled on the weak; they massacred their Helots; 
they betrayed their allies; they contrived to be a day too 
late for the battle of Marathon ; they attempted to avoid 
the battle of Salamis; they suflered the Athenians, to 
whom they owed their lives and liberties, to be a second 
time diiven from their country by the Persians, that they 
might finish their own fortifications on the Isthmus; they 
attempted to take advantage of the distress to which ex¬ 
ertions in then.’ cause had reduced their preseiwers, in 
order to make them their slaves ; they strove to prevent 
those who had abandoned their walls to defend them, from 
rebuilding them to defend themselves; they commenced 
the Peloponnesian war in violation of their engagements 
■with Athens ; they abandoned it in violation of their en¬ 
gagements with their allies; they gave up to the sword 
whole cities which had placed themselves under their pro¬ 
tection ; they bartered, for advantages confined to them¬ 
selves, the interest, the fi'eedom, and the lives of those 
who had served them most faithfully ; they took with equal 
complacency, and equal infamy, the stripes of Elis and the 
bribes of Persia; they never showed either resentment or 
gratitude ; they abstained from no injuiy; and they re¬ 
venged none. Above all, they looked on a citizen who 
served them well as their deadliest enemy. These are 
I the arts which protract the existence of governments. 

Nor were the domestic institutions of Lacedmmon le^ 
hateful or less contemptible than her foreign policy. A 
perpetual interference with every part of the system o 
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human life, a constant struggle agamst nature and reason, 
characterised all her laws. To violate even prejudices 
which have taken deep root in the minds of a people is 
scarcely expedient; to think of extii-pating natural appe¬ 
tites and passions is frantic: the extenial symptoms may 
be occasionally repressed; but the feeling still exists, and, 
debarred from its natural objects, preys on the disordered 
mind and body of its victim. Thus it is in convents 
—thus it is among ascetic sects—thus it was among the 
Lacedasmonians. Hence arose that madness, or violence 
approaching to madness, wliich, in spite of eveiy external 
restraint, often appeared among the most distinguislied 
citizens of Sparta, Cleomenes terminated his career of 


raving cruelty by cutting himself to pieces. Pausanias 
seems to have been absolutely insane : he formed a hope¬ 
less and p'ofligate scheme; he betrayed it by the ostenta¬ 
tion of his behaviour, and the imprudence of his measures ; 
and he ahenated, by liis insolence, all who mi^rht have 
served or protected him, Xenophon, a warm admirer of 
Laced^mon, furnishes us wiUi the strongest evidence to 
this effect. It IS impossible not to observe the brutal and 
senseless fury which characterises almost every Spartan 
with whom he was connected. Clearchus nearly lost 
h^ hfe by Ins cruelty. Chirisophus deprived his army 
of the services of a faithful guide by his um-easonable 
and ferocious seventy. But it is needless to multiply 

fomided his whole system on a mistaken principle. He 
never considered that governments were made for men 
®d not men for governments. Instead of adapting the 
TO^ituUon to the people, he distorted the mim^ of the 

constitution, a scheme worthy of the 

Ml. Mitford to constitute his peculiar titlp oi 
Hear himself: “ What to mode^ evTs mo,t "f“°“- 
that extraordinary man above aU other legislators 
in so many circumstances, apparently ouUf the rel’ch ff 
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law, he controlled and formed to his own mind the wills 
and habits of his people.” I should suppose that this gen¬ 
tleman had the advantage of receiving Ms education under 
the ferula of Dr. Pangloss; for his metaphysics are clearly 
those of the castle of Thunder-ten-tronckh; “ Eemarquez 
bien que les nez ont et4 faits pour porter des lunettes, aussi 
avons nous des limettes. Les jambes sont visiblement in- 
stitiiees pour 6tre chauss^es, et nous avons des chausses. 
Les cochons etant faits pour etre manges, nous mangeons 
du pore toute I’ann'^e.” 

At Athens the laws did not constantly interfere with 
the tastes of the people. The children were not taken 
from their parents by that universal step-mother, the state. 
They were not starved into tMeves, or tortured into bul¬ 
lies ; there was no estabhshed table at wMch eveiy one 
must dine, no established style in wMch every one must 
converse. An Athenian might eat whatever he could 
afford to buy, and talk as long as he could find people to 
listen. The government did not teh the people what opi¬ 
nions they were to hold, or what songs they were to sing. 
Freedom produced excellence. Thus philosophy took its 
origin. Thus were produced those models of poetiy, of 
oratory, and of the arts, wMch scarcely fall short of the 
standard of ideal excellence. Nothing is more conducive 
to happiness than the free exercise of the mind in pursuits 
congenial to it. This happiness, assuredly, was enjoyed 
far more at Athens than at Sparta. The Athenians are 
acknowledged even by their enemies to have been ^tin • 
guished, in private life, by their courteous and anuable 
demeanom. Their levity, at least, was better than Spaitan 
sullenness, and their impertinence, than Spailan insolence. 
Even in courage it may be questioned whether they w^ere 
inferior to the Lacedaemonians. The great Athenian liis- 
torian has reported a remarkable observation of the great 
Athenian minister. Pericles maintained that his country¬ 
men, without submitting to the hardsMps of a Spartan 
education, rivalled all the acMevements of Spartan valour. 
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and tliat therefore the pleasures and amusements which 
they enjoyed were to be considered as so much clear gain. 
The infantry of Athens was certainly not equal to that of 
Lacedaemon; but this seems to have been caused merely by 
want of practice: the attention of the Athenians was di¬ 
verted from the discipline of the phalanx to that of the 
trireme. The Lacedaemonians, in spite of all their boasted 
valour, were, from the same cause, timid and disorderly in 
naval action. 

But we are told that crimes of great enormity were 
perpetrated by the Athenian Grovemment, and the demo¬ 
cracies under its protection. It is true that Athens too 
often acted up to the full extent of the laws of war, in an 
age when those laws had not been mitigated by causes 
which have operated in later times. This accusation is, in 
fact, common to Athens, to Lacedaemon, to all the states 
of Greece, and to all states similarly situated Where 
communities are very large, the heavier evils of war are 
felt but by few. The plough-boy sings, the spinning-wheel 
turns round, the wedding-day is fixed, whether the last 
battle were lost or won. In little states it cannot be thus; 
every man feels in his own property and person the effect 
of a war. Eveiy man is a soldier, and a soldier fighting 
for his nearest interests. His own trees have been cut 
down — his _ own com has been burnt — his own house 
been pillaged—his own relations have been killed 
How can he entertain towards the enemies of his country 
the same feelings with one who has suffered nothing from 
^em, except perhaps the addition of a small sum to the 
taxes which he pays. Men in such circumstances cannot 

begenero^ They have too much at stake. It is when 

whTn^^’ ^ love, it is 

Of a. flag, a s^ufe, or a tide, that they can make fine 
speeches, and do good offices to their enemies. The Black 
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Prince ■waited behind the chair of his captive; Yillai^ 
interchanged repartees -^vith Eugene; George IL sent 
congratulations to Louis XV., during a war, upon occa¬ 
sion of his escape from the attempt of Damien; and 
these things are fine and generous, and very gratifying to 
the author of the Broad Stone of Honour, and all the 
other ■wise men -who think, like him, that God made 
the -world only for the use of gentlemen. But they 
spring in general from utter heartlessness. Ho -war ought 
ever to be luidertaken but under circumstances ■which ren¬ 
der all interchange of courtesy between the combatants 
impossible. It is a bad thing that men shoidd hate each 
other; but it is far worse that they should contract the 
habit of cutting one another’s throats without hatred. 
War is never lenient, but where it is wanton; when men 
are compelled to fight in self-defence, they must hate and 
avenge: this may be bad; but it is human natme; it is the 
clay as it came fi*om the hand of the potter. 

It is true that among the dependencies of Athens 
seditions assumed a character more ferocious than even in 
France, during the reign of terror — the accursed Satur¬ 
nalia of an accursed bondage. It is true that in Athens 
itself, where such convulsions were scarcely known, the 
condition of the higher orders was disagreeable; that 
they were compelled to contribute large sums for the 
service or the amusement of the public; and that they 
were sometimes harassed by vexatious informei's. When¬ 
ever such cases occur, Mr. Matford’s scepticism vanishes. 
The “ if,” the “ but,” the “ it is said,” the «if we may 
believe,” ■with which he qualifies eveiy charge against a 
tyi*ant or an aristocracy, are at once abandoned. The 
blacker the story, the firmer is his belief; and he never 
fails to inveigh with hearty bitterness against democracy 
as the source of every species of crime. 

The Athenians, I believe, possessed more liberty than 
was good for them. Yet I will venture to assert that, 
while the splendour, the intelligence, and the energy of 
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that great people were peculiar to themselves, the crimes 
with which they are charged arose from causes which 
were commou to them -witli every other state wliicli tlieu 
existed. Tlie \io!ence of faction in that age sprung from 
a cause wliich has always been fertile in eveiy political 
and moral evil, domestic slaveiy. 


TJie eflect of slavery is completely to dissolve the con¬ 
nection which naturally exists between the, higher and 
lower classes of free citizens. The rich spend their wealth 
in pui'chasing and maintai n i n g slaves. There is no demand 
for the labour of the poor j the fable of JVEenenius ceases 
to be applicable ; the belly communicates no niitiiment to 
the members; there is an atrophy in the body politic. 
The two parties, therefore, proceed to extremities utterly 
imkuown in countries where they have mutually need of 
eacli otlier. In Home the oligarchy was too powerful to 
be subverted by force; and neither the tribunes nor the 
popidar assemblies, though constitutionally omnipotent, 
could mamtain a successftd contest against men who 
posses^ the whole property of the state. Hence the 
necessity for measures tending to unsettle the whole frame 
of society, and to take away eveiy motive of industry • 
the abohtion of debts, and the agmilan laws _ proposi¬ 
tions absurdly condemned by men who do not coiJder the 
OTcumstances from winch they sprung. They were the 
desperate remedies of a desperate disease. In LecS Ihe 
ohgMchical mterest was not in general so deeply rooted 
as at Rome. The multitude, therefore, often redrLed bv 
force grievances wWch, at Borne, were commonlySTtackS 
under the forms of the constitution. They drove out or 
massacred the rich, and divided their proLrt? H thS 

Sir• - ‘^71 
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From such calamities Athens and Laced^mon alone 
■were almost completely free. At Athens the purses of 
the rich -were laid under regular contribution for the sup¬ 
port of the poor; and this, rightly considered, -was as 
much a favour to the givers as to the receivers, since no 
other measure could possibly have saved their houses from 
pillage and their persons from violence. It is singular 
that Mr. Mitford should perpetually reprobate a policy 
■which -was the best that could be pursued in such a state 
of things, and -which alone saved Athens from the fright¬ 
ful outrages which were perpetrated at Corcyi'a. 

Lacedaamon, cursed ■with a system of slavery more 
odious than has ever existed in any other country, avoided 
this evil by almost totally annihilating private property. 
Lycurgus began by an agrarian law. He abolished all 
professions except that of arms; he made the whole of 
his community a standing army, every member of which 
had a common right to the services of a crowd of mise¬ 
rable bondmen; he secured the state fi*om sedition at 
the expense of the Helots. Of aU the parts of his 
system this is the most creditable to his head, and the 
most disgi’aceful to his heart. 

These considerations, and many others of equal im¬ 
portance, Ml’. Mitford has neglected; but he has yet a 
hea'rier charge to answer. He has made not only illogical 
inferences, but false statements. While he never states, 
■without qualifications and objections, the charges which 
the earliest and best historians have brought against his 
favourite tyrants, Pisistratus, Hippias, and Gelon, he tran¬ 
scribes, Avithout any hesitation, the grossest abuse of the 
least authoritative writei-s against every democracy and 
every demagogue. Such an accusation should not be 
made -without being supported; and I -will therefore 
select one out of many passages which -will fully substan¬ 
tiate the charge, and convict Mr. Mitford of "wilful mis¬ 
representation, or of negligence scarcely less culpable. 
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Mr. Mitford is speaking of one of the gi'eatest men that 
ever lived, Demosthenes, and comparing him -with his 
rival, Jilschines. Let him speak for himself. 

“ In earliest youth Demosthenes earned an opprobrious 
nickname by the effeminacy of his dress and manner.” 
Does Mr. Mitford know that Demosthenes denied this 


charge, and explained the nickname in a perfectly diffe¬ 
rent maimer ? ♦ And, if he biew it, should lie not have 
stated it ? He proceeds thus;—“ On emerging from mi¬ 
nority, by the Athenian law, at five-and-twenty, he earned 
another opprobrious nickname by a prosecution of his 
guardians, which was considered as a dishonourable at¬ 


tempt to extort money from them.” In tlie first place, 
Demosthenes was not five-and-twenty years of an-e. Mr. 
Mitford might have learned, from so common a°book as 
the Arch^ologia of Ai*chbishop Potter, that at twenty 
Athenian citizens were freed from the control of their 
guardians, and began to manage their own property. The 
very speech of Demosthenes against his guardians proves 
most satisfactorily that he was under twenty. In his 
speech against Mdias, he says that when he undertook 
that prosecution he was quite f a boy. His youth might, 
therefore, excuse the step, even if it had been considered, 
as Mr. Ihtford says, a dishonourable attempt to extort 
money. But who considered it as such ? Hot the iudfres 
who condemned the guardians. The Athenian courts^ of 
justice were not the purest in the world; but theii- de- 

y enemy. Ml-. Mitford refers for confirmation of his 
^toent to ^chmes and Plutarch, ^schiues by no 
means beam him out; and Plutarch directly contraicts 

SlieW Mitford, “he took blows 

pubhcly m *e theater” (I preserve the orthography, if it 
can be so called, of this historian) “ fi-om a petulan/youth 
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of rank, named Meidias.” Here are two disgi*aceful mis¬ 
takes. In the first place, it was long after ; eight years 
at the very least, probably much more. In the next place, 
the petulant youth, of whom Mr. Mitford speaks, was 
fifty yeai’s old.* EeaUy Mr. Mitford has less reason to 
censure the carelessness of his predecessors than to re¬ 
form his own. After this monstrous inaccuracy, witli 
regard to facts, we may be able to judge what degree of 
credit ought to be given to the vague abuse of such a 
writer. “ The cowardice of Demosthenes in the field 
afterwards became notorious.” Demosthenes was a civil 
character; war was not his busmess. In his time the 
division between military and pohtical offices was begin¬ 
ning to be strongly marked; yet the recollection of the 
days when evciy citizen was a soldier was still recent 
In such states of society a certain degree of disrepute 
always attaches to sedentary men ; but that any leader of 
tire Athenian democracy could have been, as Mr. Mitford 
says of Demosthenes, a few lines before, remarkable for 
“ an extraordinary deficiency of personal courage,” is 
absolutely impossible. What mercenary warrior of the 
time exposed his life to gi-eater or more constant perils ? 
Was there a single soldier at Chajronea who had more 
cause to tremble for his safety than the orator, who, m 
case of defeat, could scarcely hope for mercy from the 
people whom he had misled or the prince whom he had 
opposed? Were not the ordinary fluctuations of popular 
feeling enough to deter any coward from engaging in 
political conflicts ? Isocrates, whom Mr. Mitford extols, 
because he constantly employed all the flowers of liis 
school-boy rhetoric to decorate oligarchy and tyranny, 
avoided the judicial and political meetings of Athens from 
mere timidity, and seems to have hated democracy only 
because he durst not look a popular assembly in the face. 

• "VNlioeTer will read the speech of Demosthenes against JfidiM will find 
the stiitemcnte in the text confirmed, and will hare, moreorer, the pl^ure 
of becoming acquainted with one of the fineat compositions in the wor 
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Demosthenes was a man of a feeble constitution : liis 
nerves were weak; but his spirit was high: and the energy 
and enthusiasm of his feelings supported him through life 
and in death. 

So much for Demostlienes. Now for the orator of 


aristocracy. I do not wish to abuse JSschines. He may 
have been an honest man. He was certainly a great man ; 
and I feel a reverence, of which Mr. Mitford seems to have 
no notion, for great men of every pai*ty. But, when Mr. 
Mitford says that the private character of Hischines was 
Tivithout stain, does he remember what Hilschines has 
himself confessed in his speech against Timarchus ? I 
can make allowances, as well as Mi*. Mitford, for per- 
sons who lived under a different system of laws and 
morals but let them be made impartially. If Demo¬ 
sthenes is to be attacked on account of some childish im¬ 
proprieties, proved only by the assertion of an antagonist, 
what shall we say of those maturer vices which that 
antagonist has himself acbiowledged“Against the 
private character of .^chines,” says Mr. Mitford “ De- 
mostW seems not to have had an insinuation to 
oppose. Has Mr. Mitford ever read the speech of De¬ 
mosthenes on the Embassy ? Or can he have forgotten 
what never forgotten by any one else who ever read 
It, the story which Demosthenes relates with such temble 
ener^ of language concerning the drunken brutality of 
lus nval ? Ti-ue or false, here is something more than an 
immuation ; and nothing can vindicate the historian, who 
has overlooked it, from the charge of neghgence oJ of 

parhahty. But .^hchines denied the story. And did not 

Demosthenes ^o deny the story respec&g his cliddish 

Mitford has nevertheless told with- 
out any quaMcabon ? But the judges, or some nort of 
Aem, showed, by their clamour, their disbelief of the re 
lation of Demosthenes. And did not the judges who tried 
the cause between Demosthenes and hi guai-dians in 
cate, m a much clearer manner, their approbation of the' 
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prosecutionBut Demosthenes was a demagogue, and 
is to be slandered, ^schines was an aristocrat, and is to 
be panegyrised. Is this a history, or a party-pamphlet ? 

These passages, aU selected from a single page of Mr. 
Mitford’s work, may give some notion to those readers, 
who have not the means of comparing his statements with 
the original autliorities, of his extreme partiality and care¬ 
lessness. Indeed, whenever this historian mentions De¬ 
mosthenes, he violates all the laws of caudom' and even 
of decency; he weighs no authorities; he makes no 
allowances ; he forgets the best authenticated facts in the 
history of the times, and the most generally recognised 
principles of human natm’e. The opposition of the great 
orator to the poHcy of Philip he represents as neither 
more nor less than dehberate villainy. I hold almost the 
same opinion with Mr. Mitford respecting the character 
and the views of that great and accomplished prince. 
But am I, therefore, to pronounce Demosthenes profli¬ 
gate and insincere ? Surely not. Do we not perpetually 
see men of the greatest talents and the purest intentions 
misled by national or factious prejudices ? The most re¬ 
spectable people in England were, httle more than forty 
years ago, in the habit of utteirng the bitterest abuse 
against Washington and Franklin. It is certainly to be 
regretted that men should err so grossly in their estimate 
of character. But no person who iiows anything of 
human nature will impute such errors to depravity. 

Mr. Mitford is not more consistent with himself than 
with reason. Though he is the advocate of all oligarcliics, 
he is also a warm admirer of all kings, and of all citizens 
who raised themselves to that species of sovereignty which 
the Greeks denominated tyranny. If monarchy, as Mr. 
Mitford holds, be in itself a blessing, democracy miist be 
a better form of government than aristocracy, which is 
always opposed to the supremacy, and even to the emi¬ 
nence, of individuals. On the other hand, it is but one 
step that separates the demagogue and the sovereign. 
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If this article had not extended itself to so gi’eat a 
length, I should offer a few observations on some other 
peculiarities of this writer,—his general preferenceof the 
Barbarians to the Greeks,—liis predilection for Persians, 
Carthaginians, Thracians, for all nations, in short, except 
that great and enlightened nation of which he is the 
historian. But I will confine myself to a single topic. 

Mr. Mitford has remarked, with truth and spirit, that 
“ any history perfectly written, but especially a Grecian 
history perfectly written, should be a political institute for 
all nations.” It has not ocemTed to him that a Grecian 
history, perfectly written, should also be a complete re¬ 
cord of the rise and progress of poetry, philosophy, and 
the arts. Here his work is extremely deficient. Brdeed, 
though it may seem a strange thing to say of a gentleman 
who has published so many quarios, Mr. Mitford seems 
to entertain a feeling, bordering on contempt, for literary 
and speculative pursuits. The talents of action almost 
exclusively attract his notice; and he talks with very 
complacent disdain of «the idle learned.” Homer, in¬ 
deed, he admires; but principally, I am afi’aid, because he 
IS convinced that Homer could neither read nor write. 
He could not avoid speaking of Socrates; but he has 
been far more solicitous to trace his death to political 
causes, and to deduce from it consequences unfavourable 
to Athens, and to popular governments, than to throw 
light on the character and doctrines of the wonderfiil 

>r forth 

M^uoua streamfl that mtered aU the schools 
Of Academics, old and new, with those 
beamed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe.” 

He does not seem to be aware 

; he represents him 
sometimes as an adr( 
as a great rogue. But that in 


great orator 
demagogue, 


that Demosthenes was a 
sometimes as an aspiring 
fit negotiator, and always 
which the Athenian ex- 
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celled all men of all ages, that iiTesistible eloquence, which 
at the distance of more than two tliousand years stks our 
blood, and biings tears into our eyes, he passes by with a 
few piirases of common-place commendation. The origin 
of the drama, the doctrines of the sophists, the course of 
Athenian education, the state of the arts and sciences, the 
whole domestic system of the Greeks, he has almost com¬ 
pletely neglected. Yet these things will appear, to a 
reflecting man, scarcely less worthy of attention than the 
taking of Sphacteria or the discipline of the targeteers of 
Iphicrates. 

This, indeed, is a deficiency by no means peculiar to 
Ml’. Mitford. Most people seem to imagine that a detail 
of public occurrences — the operations of sieges— the 
changes of administrations — the treaties — the conspira¬ 
cies — the rebellions — is a complete histoiy. Difierences 
of definition are logically unimportant; but practically they 
sometimes produce the most momentous effects. Thus it 
has been in the present case. Historians have, almost 
■without exception, confined themselves to the public 
transactions of states, and have left to the negligent 
administration of writers of fiction a province at least 

equally extensive and valuable. . v . 

All wise statesmen have agreed to consider the pros¬ 
perity or adversity of nations as made up of the Iiappi- 
ness or misery of individuals, and to reject as chinmncal 
all notions of a public interest of the community, distmct 
from the interest of the component parts. It is therefore 
strange that those whose office it is to supply statesmen 
wth examples and warnings should oimt, as too mean 
for the dignity of history, circumstances which exert the 
most extensive influence on the state of society. In 
"cneral, the under current of human hfe flows steadily 
on unruffled by the stonns which agitate the surface. 
The happiness of the many commonly depends on causes 
independent of victories or defeats, of revolutions or 
restorations,— causes which can be regulated y no aw , 
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and which are recorded in no archives. These causes are 
the things which it is of main importance to us to know, 
not how the Lacedemonian phalanx was broken •at 
Leuctra — not whether Alexander died of poison or by- 
disease. History, without these, is a shell "without a 
kernel; and such is almost all the history which is extant 
in the world. Paltiy skirmishes and plots are reported 
with absurd and useless minuteness; but improvements 
the most essential to the comfort of human life extend 
themselves over the world, and introduce themselves into 


every cottage, before any annalist can condescend, from the 
dignity of writing about generals and ambassadors, to 
take the least notice of them. Thus the progress of the 
most salutary inventions and discoveries is buried in 


impenetrable mystery; mankind are deprived of a most 
useful species of knowledge, and their benefactors of their 
honest fame. In the meantime every child knows by 
heart the dates and adventures of a long line of barbarian 
kings. The history of nations, in the sense in which 
I use the word, is often best studied in works not pro¬ 
fessedly historical Thucydides, as far as he goes, is an 
excellent writer; yet he affords us far less knowledge of 
the most important particulars relating to Athens than 
Plato or Aristophanes. The little treatise of Xenophon 
on Domestic Economy contains more historical information 
than all the seven books of his Hellenics. The same may 
be said of the Satires of Horace, of the Letter's of Cicero 
of the novels of Le Sage, of the memoirs of Marmontel 

Many others might be mentioned; but these sufficiently 
illustrate my meaning. ^ 

I would hope that there may yet appear a writer who 
may de^^e the present narrow limits, and assert the 
nghte of history over every part of her natural domain, 
bhould such a wnto engage in that enterprise, in which 
I cannot but ransider Mr. Mitford as having failed, he will 

“ interesting and important in 
mihtary and pohhcal transactions; but he will not think 
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anything too trivial for the gravity of history which is not 
too trivial to promote or diminish the happiness of man. 
He will portray in vivid colours the domestic society, the 
manners, the amusements, the conversation of the Greeks. 
He will not disdain to discuss the state of agriculture, of 
the mechanical arts, and of the conveniences of Hfe. The 
progress of painting, of sculptm-e, and of architecture, 
will form an important part of liis plan. But, above all, 
his attention will be given to the histoiy of that splendid 
literature from which has sprung all the stren^h, the 
wisdom, the freedom, and the glory, of the western 
world. 

Of the indifference which Mi\ Mitford shows on 
this subject I will not speak; for I cannot speak with 
fairness. It is a subject on which I love to forget the 
accuracy of a judge, in the veneration of a worshipper 
and the gratitude of a child. If we consider merely the 
subtlety of disquisition, the force of imagination, the 
perfect energy and elegance of expression, which charac¬ 
terise the great works of Athenian genius, we must pro¬ 
nounce them intrinsically most valuable; but what shall 
we say when we reflect that fi'om hence have sprung, 
directly or indirectly, all the noblest creations of the 
human intellect; that from hence were the vast accom¬ 
plishments, and the brilliant fancy of Cicero ; the wither¬ 
ing fire of Juvenal; the plastic imagination of Dante; 
the humour of Cervantes ; the comprehension of Bacon; 
the wit of Butler; the supreme and universal excellence 
of Shakspeare ? All the triumphs of truth and genius 
over prejudice and power, in every country and in every 
age, have been the triumphs of Athens. "TOerever a few 
great minds have made a stand against violence and fraud, 
in the cause of liberty and reason, there has been her 
spirit in the midst of them ; inspiring, encouraging, con¬ 
soling ;—^by the lonely lamp of Erasmus ; by the restless 
bed of Pascal; in the tribune of Mirabeau; in the cell 
of Galileo ; on the scaffold of Sidney. But who shall esti- 
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mate her influence on private happiness ? Who shaU say 
how many thousands have been made wiser, happier, and 
better, by those pursuits in which she has taught mankiiid 
to engage; to how many the studies which took their rise 
from her have been wealth in poverty,—liberty in bon¬ 
dage, — health in sickness, — society in solitude ? Her 
power is indeed manifested at the bar, in the senate, in 
the field of battle, in the schools of philosophy. But 
these ai'e not her glory. Wherever literature consoles 
sorrow, dr assuages pain,—wherever it brings gladness to 
eyes which fail %vith wakefulness and tears, and ache for 
the dark house and the long sleep,—there is exhibited, 
in its noblest form, the immortal influence of Athens. 

The dervise, in the Arabian tale, did not hesitate to 
abandon to his comrade the camels with their load of 
jewels and gold, while he retained the casket of that mys¬ 
terious juice which enabled him to behold at one glance 
all the hidden riches of the universe. Surely it is no ex¬ 
aggeration to say that no external advantage is to be 
compared with that purification of the intellectual eye 
which gives us to contemplate the infinite wealth of the 
mental world, aU the hoarded treasures of its primeval 
dynasties, all the shapeless ore of its yet unexplored mines. 
This is the gift of Athens to man. Her freedom and her 
power have for more than twenty centuries been anni¬ 
hilated ; her people have degenerated into timid slaves; 
her language into a barbarous jargon; her temples have 
been given up to the successive depredations of Eomans, 
Turks, and Scotchmen; but her intellectual empire is im¬ 
perishable. And when those who have rivalled her great¬ 
ness shall have shared her fate; when civilisation and 
knowledge shall have fixed their abode in distant conti¬ 
nents ; when the sceptre shall have passed away from 
England; when, perhaps, travellers from distant regions 
shall in vain labour to decipher on some mouldering pe¬ 
destal the name of our proudest chief; shall hear savage 
hymns chaunted to some misshapen idol over the ruined 
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dome of our proudest temple ; and shall see a single naked 
fisherman wash his nets in the river of the ten thousand 

mastsher influence and her glory will still survive,_ 

fresh in eternal youth, exempt from mutability and decay, 
immortal as the intellectual principle fi:om which they de¬ 
rived their origin, and over which they exercise their 
control 
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JOHN DRYDEN. (Jauuart 1828.) 

The Poetical Works of John Dryden. In 2 volumes. 

University Edition, London, 1826. 

The public voice has assigned to Dryden the first place in 
the second rank of our poets,—no mean station in a table 
of intellectual precedency so rich in illustrious names. 
It is allowed that, even of the few who were his superior 
in genius, none has exercised a more extensive or perma¬ 
nent influence on the national habits of thought and ex¬ 
pression. His life was commensurate with the period 
dm’ing which a great revolution in the public taste was 
effected; and in that revolution he played the part of 
Cromwell. By unscrupulously taking the lead in its 
wildest excesses, he obtained the absolute guidance of it. 
By trampling on laws, he acquired the authority of a le¬ 
gislator. By signalising himself as the most daring and 
irreverent of rebels, he raised himself to the dignity of a 
recognised prince. He commenced his career by the 
most frantic outrages. He terminated it in the repose of 
established sovereignty,—the author of a new code, the 
root of a new dynasty. 

Of Dryden, however, as of almost every man who has 
been distinguished either in the literary or in the pohtical 
worl^ it may be said that the course which he piu’sued, 

and the effect which he produced, depended less on his 
personal qualities than on the circumstances in which he 
w^ placed. Those who have read history with discri- 
Matiou ^ow the fellacy of those panegyrics and invec- 
tiv^^ wkch represent individuals as effecting great moral 

and mtellectual revolutions, subverting established systems, 
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and imprinting a new character on their age. The dif¬ 
ference between one man and another is by no means so 
great as the superstitious crowd supposes. But the same 
feelings which in ancient Eome produced the apotheosis 
of a popular emperor, and in modern Eome the canonisa¬ 
tion of a devout prelate, lead men to cherish an illusion 
which furnishes them with something to adore. By a 
law of association, from the operation of which even 
minds the most strictly regulated by reason are not wholly 
exempt, miseiy disposes us to hatred, and happiness to 
love, although there may be no person to whom our 
misery or our happiness can be ascribed. The peevishness 
of an invalid vents itself even on those who alleviate his 
pain. The good humour of a man elated by success often 
displays itself towards enemies. In the same manner, 
the feelings of pleasure and admiration, to which the 
contemplation of great events gives birth, make an object 
where they do not find it. Thus, nations descend to the 
absurdities of Egyptian idolatry, and worship stocks and 
reptiles — Sacheverells and Wilkeses. They even faU 
prostrate before a deity to which they have themselves 
given the form which commands their veneration, and 
which, unless fashioned by them, would have remained a 
shapeless block. They persuade themselves that they are 
the creatures of what they have themselves created. For, 
in fact, it is the age that forms the man, not the man that 
forms the age. Great minds do indeed re-act on the 
society which has made them what they are; but they 
only pay with interest what they have received. We 
extol Bacon, and sneer at Aquinas. But, if their situa¬ 
tions had been changed, Bacon might have been the 
Angelical Doctor, the most subtle Aristotelian of the 
schools ; the Dominican might have led forth the sciences 
from their house of bondage. If Luther had been bom 
in the tenth century, he would have effected no re¬ 
formation. If he had never been bom at all, it is evident 
that the sixteenth centiuy could not have elapsed without 
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^ a great schism in. the church. Voltaire, in the days of 
^ Louis the Fourteenth, would probably have been, like 
most of the literary men of that time, a zealous Jansenist, 
eminent among the defenders of efficacious grace, a bitter 
assailant of the lax morality of the Jesuits and the un¬ 
reasonable decisions of the Sorbonne. If Pascal had 


entered on his literary career when intelligence was more 
^ general, and abuses at the same time more flagrant, when 
- the church was polluted by the Iscariot Dubois, the court 
■ disgraced by the orgies of Canillac, and the nation sacri- 
* ficed to the juggles of Law, if he had lived to see a 
dynasty of harlots, an empty treasury and a crowded 
harem, an army formidable only to those whom it should 
have protected, a priesthood just religious enough to be 
; intolerant, he might possibly, like every man of genius in 
^ Prance, have imbibed extravagant prejudices against 
' monarchy and Christianity, The wit which blasted the 
sophisms of Escobar—the impassioned eloquence which 
0 defended the sisters of Port Eoyal — the intellectual 
hardihood which was not beaten down even by Papal 
authority—might have raised him to the Patriarchate of 
the Philosophical Church. It was long disputed whether 
the honour of inventing the method of Fluxions belonged 
5 to Newton or to Leibnitz. It is now generally allowed 
^ that these great men made the same discovery at the 
same time. Mathematical science, indeed, had then 
reached such a point that, if neither of them had ever 
existed, the principle must inevitably have occurred to 
some person within a few years. So in our own time the 
doctrine of rent, now univei-sally received by political 
economists, was propounded, almost.at the same moment, 
hy two writers unconnected with each other. Preceding 
speci^tors had long been blundering round about it; 
and it could not possibly have been missed much longer 
by the most heedless inquirer. We are inclined to think 
tha^ with respect to every great addition which has been 
made to the stock of human knowledge, the case has been 
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similar; that without Copernicus we should have been 
Copemicans,— that without Columbus America would 
have been discovered,— that without Locke we should 
have possessed a just theory of the origin of human ideas. 
Society indeed has its great men and its little men, as the 
earth has its mount ains and its valleys. But the in- 
equahties of intellect, like the inequalities of the surface 
of our globe, bear so small a proportion to the mass, that, 
in calculating its great revolutions, they may safely be neg¬ 
lected. The sun illuminates the hills, while it is still 
below the horizon; and tnith is discovered by the highest 
minds a httle before it becomes manifest to the multitude. 
This is the extent of their superiority. They are the 
first to catch and reflect a hght, which, without their 
assistance, must, in a short time, be visible to those who 
lie far beneath them. 


The same remark will apply equally to the fine arts. 
The laws on which depend the progress and decline of 
poetry, painting, and sculpture, operate with httle less 
certainty than those which regulate the periodical returns 
of heat and cold, of fertflity and barrenness. Those who 
seem to lead the pubhc taste are, in general, merely out¬ 
running it in the direction which it is spontaneously pur¬ 
suing. Without a just apprehension of the laws to which 
we have alluded, the merits and defects of Dryden can 
be but imperfectly imdemtood. We will, therefore, state 
what we conceive them to be. 


The ages in which the master-pieces of imagination 
have been produced have by no means been those in 
which taste has been most correct. It seems that the 


creative faculty, and the critical faculty, cannot exist 
together in their highest perfection. The causes of this 
phenomenon it is not difficult to assign. 

It is true that the man who is best able to take a 
machine to pieces, and who most clearly comprehends 
the manner in which all its wheels and springs conduce 


to its general effect, will be the man most competent to 
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form another machine of similar power. In all the 
branches of physical and moml science which admit of 
perfect analysis, he who can resolve will be able to com¬ 
bine. But the analysis which criticism can effect of poetry 
is necessarily imperfect. One element must for ever 
elude its researches; and that is the very element by 
which poetry is poeUy. In the description of nature, for 
example, a judicious reader -will easily detect an in- 
congi'uous image. But he will find it impossible to 
explain in what consists the art of a writer who, in a few 
words, brings some spot before him so vividly that he 
shall know it as if he had lived there from childliood ; 
while another, employing the same materials, tire same 
verdui'e, the same water, and the same flowers, committing 
no inaccuracy, introducing nothing which can be posi¬ 
tively pronounced superfluous, omitting nothing which 
can be positively pronounced necessary, shall produce no 
more effect than an advertisement of a capital residence 
and a desirable pleasure-ground. To take another ex¬ 
ample : the great features of the character of Hotspur are 
obvious to the most superficial reader. We at once per¬ 
ceive that his courage is splendid, his thirst of glory 
intense, his animal spirits high, his temper careless, arbi¬ 
trary, and petulant; that he indulges his own humour 
without caring whose feelings he may wound, or whose 
enmity he may provoke, by his levity. Thus far criticism 
will go. But something is still wanting. A man might 
have all those qualities, and every other quality which 
the most minute examiner can introduce into his 
catalogue of the virtues and faults of Hotspm*, and yet 
he would not be Hotspur. Alm ost everything that 
we have said of him applies equally to Falconbridge. 
Yet in the mouth of Falconbridge most of his speeches 
would seem out of place. In real life this perpetually 
occurs. We are sensible of wide differences between 
men whom, if we were required to desciibe them, we 
should describe in almost the same terms. If we were 
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attempting to draw elaborate characters of them, we 
should scarcely be able to point out any strong dis¬ 
tinction ; yet we approach them with feelings altogether 
dissimilar. We cannot conceive of them as using the 
expressions or the gestures of each other. Let us suppose 
that a zoologist should attempt to give an account of 
some animal, a porcupine for instance, to people who had 
never seen it. The porcupine, he might say, is of the 
genus mammalia, and the order glires. There are 
whiskers on its face; it is two feet long; it has four toes 
before, five behind, two fore teeth, and eight grinders. 
Its body is covered ■with hair and quills, ^d, when all 
this had been said, would any one of the auditors have 
formed a just idea of a porcupine .P Would any two of 
them have formed the same idea ? There might exist 
innumerable races of animals, possessing all the cha¬ 
racteristics which have been mentioned, yet altogether 
unlike to each other. What the description of our 
naturalist is to a real porcupine, the remarks of criticism 
are to the images of poetry. What it so imperfectly de¬ 
composes it cannot perfectly re-construct It is evidently 
as impossible to produce an Othello or a Macbeth by re¬ 
versing an analytical process so defective, as it would be 
for an anatomist to form a living man out of the frag¬ 
ments of his dissecting-room. In both cases the ‘vital 
principle eludes the finest instruments, and vanishes in the 
very instant in which its seat is touched. Hence those 
who, trusting to their critical skill, attempt to write 
poems give us, not images of things, but catalogues erf 
qualities. Their characters are allegories ; not good men 
and bad men, but cardinal virtues and deadly sins. We 
seem to have fallen among the acquaintances of our old 
friend Christian: sometimes we meet Mistrust and 
Timorous; sometimes Mr. Hate-good and Mr. Love-lust; 
and then again Prudence, Piety, and Charity. 

That critical discernment is not sufficient to make men 
poets, is generally allowed. Why it should keep them 
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from becoming poets, is not perhaps equally evident: 
but the fact is, that poetry requires not an examming 
but a believing frame of mind. Those feel it most, and 
mite it best, who forget that it is a work of art; to 
whom its imitations, like the realities from which they 
are taken, are subjects, not for connoisseurship, but for 
tears and laughter, resentment and affection ; who are 
too much imder the influence of the illusion to admire 
the genius which has produced it; who are too much 
frightened for Ulysses in. the cave of Polyphemus to 
care whether the pun about Outis be good or bad; who 
forget that such a person as Shakspeare ever existed, 
while they weep and curse with Lear. It is by giving 
faith to the creations of the imagination that a man be¬ 
comes a poet. It is by treating those creations as de¬ 
ceptions, and by resolving them, as nearly as possible, 
into their elements, that he becomes a critic. In the 
moment in which the skill of the artist is perceived, the 
spell of the art is broken. 

These considerations account for the absurdities into 
which the greatest writers have fallen, when they have 
attempted to give general rul^ for composition, or to 
pronounce jud^ent on the works of others. They are 
unaccustomed to analyse what they feel; they, therefore, 
perpetually refer their emotions to causes which have not 
in the slightest degree tended to produce them. They 
feel pleasure in reading a book. They never consider 
that this pleasure may be the effect of ideas which some 
unmeaning expression, striking on the first link of a 
chain of associations, may have called up in their own 

minds—that they have themselves furnished to the author 
the beauties which they admire. 

Cervantes is the delight of all classes of readers. Every 
school-boy thumbs to pieces the most fetched transla- 
Uom of his romance, and knows the lantern jaws of the 
Kmght EiTant, and the broad cheeks of the Squire as 
well as the faces of his own playfeUows. The most e^^e- 
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rienced and fastidious judges are amazed at tlie perfection 
of that art which extracts inextinguishable laughter from 
the greatest of hiuuan calamities without once violating 
the reverence due to it; at that discriminating delicacy 
of touch which makes a character exquisitely ridiculous, 
without impairing its worth, its grace, or its dignity. In 
Don Quixote are several dissertations on the principles of 
poetic and dramatic writing. No passages in the whole 
work exhibit stronger marks of labour and attention; and 
no passages in any work with which we are acquainted 
are more worthless and puerile. In our time they 
would scarcely obtain admittance into the literary depart¬ 
ment of the Morning Post. Every reader of the Divine 
Comedy must be struck by the veneration which Dante 
expresses for 'writers far inferior to himself. He ■will not 
lift up his eyes from the ground in the presence of Bru- 
netto, all whose works are not worth the worst of hri own 
hundred cantos. He does not venture to walk in the 
same line with the bombastic Statius. His admiration of 
Virgil is absolute idolatiy. If indeed it had been excited 
by the elegant, splendid, and harmonious diction of the 
Eoman poet, it would not have been altogether unreason¬ 
able ; but it is rather as an authority^ on all points of 
philosophy, than as a work of imagination, that he values 
the ^eid. The most trivial passages he regards as 
oracles of the highest authority, and of the most recon- 
dite meaning. He describes his conductor as the s^ of 

aU wisdom_the sun which heals every disordered sight. 

As he judged of Virgil, the Italians of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury judged of him; they were proud of him; they 
praised him; they struck medals bearing his h^d; they 
quarrelled for the honour of possessing Ws remains ; they 
maintained professors to expoimd his writing. _ But what 
they admired was not that mighty imagination whK^ 
called a new world into existence, and made aU its sighte 
and sounds familiar to the eye and ear of the mm 
They said little of those awful and lovely creations on 
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wMch later critics delight to dweH — Farioata Hfting his 
haughty and tranquil brow from his couch of everlasting 

fixe_the lion-like repose of Sordello — or the light 

which shone from the celestial smile of Beatrice. They 
extolled their great poet for his smattering of ancient 
literature and history; for his logic and his divinity ; for 
his absurd physics, and his more absurd metaphysics ; for 
everything but that in which he preeminently excelled, 
like the fool in the story, who mined his dwelling by 
digging for gold, which, as he had dreamed, was concealed 
under its foundations, they laid waste one of the noblest 
works of human genius, by seeking in it for buried trea¬ 
sures of wisdom which existed only in their own "wild 
reveries. The finest passages were little valued till they 
had been debased into some monstrous allegory. Louder 
applause was given to the lecture on fate and free-'will, or 
to the ridiculous astronomical theories, than to those tre¬ 
mendous lines which disclose the secrets of the tower of 
hunger, or to that half-told tale of guilty love, so pas¬ 
sionate and so full of tears. 

We do not mean to say that the contemporaries of Dante 
read with less emotion than their descendants of Ugolino 
groping among the wasted corpses of his children, or of 
Francesca starting at the tremulous kiss and dropping the 
fatal volume. Far from it. We believe that they admfred 
these things less than ourselves, but that they felt them 
more. We should perhaps say that they felt them too 
much to admire them. The progress of a nation from 
barbarism to civilisation produces a change similar to that 
which takes place during the progress of an individual 
from infancy to mature age. What man does not remem¬ 
ber with regret the first time that he read Eobinson 
Crusoe ? Then, indeed, he was unable to appreciate the 
powers of the writer; or, rather, he neither knew nor 
c^ed whether the book had a writer at all. He probably 
thought it not half so fine as some rant of Maepherson 
about dark-browed Foldath, and white-bosomed Stxina- 
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dona. He now values Fingal and Temora only as 
sliowing with how little evidence a stoiy may be believed, 
and with how little merit a book may be popular. Of 
the romance of Defoe he entertains the highest opinion. 
He perceives the hand of a master in ten thousand touches 
which formerly he passed by without notice. But, though 
he understands the merits of the narrative better than for¬ 
merly, he is far less interested by it. Xury, and Briday, 
and pretty Poll, the boat -with the shoulder-of-mutton 
sail, and the canoe which could not be brought do^vn 
to the water edge, the tent with its hedge and ladders, 
the preserve of kids, and the den where the old goat died, 
can never again be to him the reahties which they were. 
The days when his favourite volume set him upon making 
wheel-barrows and chairs, upon digging caves and fencing 
huts in the garden, can never return. Such is the law of 
our nature. Our judgment ripens; our imagination de¬ 
cays. We cannot at once enjoy the flowers of the spring 
of life and the fruits of its autumn, the pleasures of close 
investigation and those of agreeable error. We cannot 
sit at once in the front of the stage and behind the scenes. 
We cannot be imder the illusion of the spectacle, while 
we are watching the movements of the ropes and pulleys 
which dispose it. 

The chapter in which Fielding describes the behaviour 
of Partridge at the theatre afibrds so complete an illustra¬ 
tion of our proposition, that we cannot refrain from 
quoting some parts of it. 

“ Partridge gave that credit to Mr. Garrick which he had denied 
to Jones, and fell into so violent a trembling that his knees knocked 
against each other. Jones asked him what was the matter, and 
whether he was afraid of the warrior upon the stage?—‘ 0, la, 
sir,’ said he, ‘ I perceive now it is what you told me. I am not 
afraid of anything, for I know it is but a play; and if it was really 
a ghost, it could do one no harm at such a distance and in so 
much company; and yet, if I was frightened, I am not the only 
person.’—‘Why, who,’ cries Jones, ‘dost thou take to be such a 
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coward here besides thyself?’—‘Nay, you may call me a coward if 
you will; but if that little man there upon the stage is not friglit- 
ened, I never saw any man frightened in my life.’.... He sat 
with his eyes fixed partly on the ghost and partly on Hamlet, and 
wifh bis mouth open; the same passions which succeeded each 

other in Hamlet, succeeding likewise in him. 

“ Little more worth remembering occurred daring the play, nt 
the end of which Jones asked him which of the players he liked 
best. To this he answered, with some appearance of indignation 
at the question, ‘The King, without doubt.’—‘Indeed, ]\Ir. 
Partridge,’ says Mrs. Miller, ‘ you are not of the same opinion 
with the town; for they are all agreed that Hamlet is acted by 
the best player who was ever on the stage.’ ‘He the best player!’ 
cries Partridge, with a contemptuous sneer; ‘ why I could act as 
well as he myself. I am sure, if I bad seen a ghost, I should have 
looked in the very same manner, and done just as he did. And 
then, to be sure, in that scene, as you called it, between him and 
his mother, where you told me he acted so fine, why, any man, 
that is, any good man, that had such a mother, would have done 
exactly the same. I know you are only joking with me; but in¬ 
deed, madam, though I never was at a play in London, yet I 
have seen acting before in the country, and the King for my 
money; he speaks all his words distinctly, and half as loud again 
as the other. Anybody may see he is ah actor.’ ” ° 


Ill this excellent passage Partridge is represented as a 
very bad theatrical critic. But none of those who laugh 
at him possess the tithe of his sensibility to theatrical 
excenence. He admires in the wi-ong place; but he 
trembles m the right place. It is indeed because he is 
so much excited by the acting of Gan-ick, that he ranks 
km below the strutting, mouthing performer, who per¬ 
sonates the Kmg. So, we have heard it said that, in some 
parts of Spam and Portugal, an actor who should repre¬ 
sent a depraved character finely, instead of calling down 
the applauses of the audience, is hissed and pelted with¬ 
out mercy. It would be the same in England, if we, for 

f^elore us While the dramatic art was in its infaacv at 
Athens, it produced similar effects nn •, 
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imaginative spectators. It is said that they blamed 
chylus for frightening them into fits with his Furies. 
Herodotus tells us that, when Phrynichus produced his 
tragedy on the fall of Miletus, they fined him in a penalty 
of a thousand drachmas for torturing their feelings by so 
pathetic an exhibition. They did not regard him as a 
great artist, but merely as a man who had given them 
pain. When they woke fr'om the distressing illusion, 
they treated the author of it as they would have treated 
a messenger who should have brought them fatal and 
alarming tidings which turned out to be false. In the 
same manner, a child screams with terror at the sight of 
a person in a ugly mask. He has perhaps seen the mask 
put on. But his imagination is too strong for his reason; 
and he intreats that it may be taken off. 

We should act in the same manner if the grief and 
horror produced in xis by works of the imagination 
amounted to real torture. But in us these emotions are 


comparatively languid. They rarely affect our appetite 
or our sleep. They leave us sufficiently at ease to trace 
them to their causes, and to estimate the powers which 
produce them. Our attention is speedily diverted from 
the images which call forth our tears to the art by which 
those images have been selected and combined. We 
applaud the genius of the -mter. We applaud our own 
sagacity and sensibility; and we are comforted. 

Yet, though we think that in the progress of nations 
towards refinement the reasoning powers are improved at 
the expense of the imagination, we acknowledge that to 
this rule there are many apparent exceptions. We are 
not, however, quite satisfied that they are more than ap¬ 
parent. Men reasoned better, for example, in the time of 
Elizabeth than in the time of Egbert; and they also 


wrote better poetry. But we must distinguish between 
poetry as a mental act, and poetry as a species of com¬ 
position. If we take it in the latter sense, its excellence 
depends, not solely on the vigour of the imagination, but 
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partly also on the instruments which the imagination em¬ 
ploys. Within certain limits, therefore, poetry may he 
improving while the poetical faculty is decaying. ^ The 
vividness of the picture presented to the reader is not 
necessarily proportioned to the vividness of the prototj^e 
wliich exists in the mind of the writer. In the other arts 
we see this clearly. Should a man, gifted by nature vath 
all the genius of Canova, attempt to caiwe a statue with¬ 
out instruction as to the management of his chisel, or at¬ 
tention to the anatomy of the human body, he would 
produce something compared with which the Highlander 
at the door of a snuff shop would deserve admiration. 
If an uninitiated Eaphael were to attempt a painting, it 
would he a mere daub; indeed, the connoisseurs say that 
the early works of Eaphael are httle better. Yet, who 
can attribute this to want of imagination? Wlio can 
doubt that the youth of that great artist was passed 
amidst an ideal world of beautiful and majestic forms ? 
Or, who will attribute the difference which appears be¬ 
tween his first rude essays and his magnificent Trans¬ 
figuration to a change in the constitution of his mind ? 
In poetry, as in painting and sculpture, it is necessary 
that the imitator should be well acquainted with that 
which he undertakes to imitate, and expert in the me¬ 
chanical part of his art. Genius will not furnish him 
with a vocabulary: it will not teach him what word most 
exactly corresponds to his idea, and will most fully con¬ 
vey it to others: it will not make him a great descriptive 
poet, till he has looked with attention on the face of nature; 
or a great dramatist, till he has felt and witnessed much 
of the influence of the passions. Information and ex¬ 
perience are, therefore, necessary; not for tlie purpose of 
strengthening the imagination, which is never so strong as 
in people incapable of reasoning—savages, children, mad¬ 
men, and dreamers; but for the purpose of enabling the 
artist to communicate his conceptions to others. 

In a barbarous age the imagination exercises a despotic 
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power. So strong is the perception of what is unreal 
that It often overpowers aU the passions of the mind and 
aU the sensations of the body. At first, indeed, the phan¬ 
tasm remains undi\Ti]ged, a hidden treasure, a wordless 
poet^, an invisible painting, a silent music, a dream of 
winch the pains and pleasures exist to the dreamer alone 
a bitterness which the heart only knoweth, a joy ivith 
which a stranger intermeddleth not. The machinery, by 
which ideas are to be conveyed from one person to another, 
is as yet rude and defective. Between mind and mind 
there is a great gulf. The imitative arts do not exist, or 
are in their lowest state. But the actions of men amply 
piove that the faculty wliich gives birth to those arts is 
morbidly active. It is not yet the inspiration of poets 
and sculptors; but it is the amusement of the day, the 
terror of the night, the fertile source of wild superstitions. 
It turns the clouds into gigantic shapes, and the ^vinds 
into doleful voices. The belief which springs from it is 
more absolute and imdoubting than any which can be de¬ 
rived from evidence. It resembles the faith which we 
repose in our own sensations. Thus, the Arab, when 
■covered with wounds, saw nothing but tlie dark eyes and 
tlie green kerchief of a beckoning Houri. The ^forthern 
warrior laughed in the pangs of death when he thought 
of the mead of Valhalla. 

The first works of the imagination are, as we have 
said, poor and rude, not from the want of genius, but 
from the want of materials. Phidias could have done no- 
tliing with an old tree and a fish-bone, or Homer with 
the language of Hew Holland. 

Yet the effect of these early performances, imperfect 
as they must necessarily be, is immense. All deficiencies 
are supplied by the susceptibility of those to whom they 
are addressed. We all know what pleasure a wooden 
doll, which may be bought for sixpence, will afford to a 
little girl. She will require no other company. She will 
nurse it, dress it, and talk to it all day. Ho grown-up 
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man takes half so much delight in one of the incompar 
rable babies of Chantrey. In the same manner, savages 
are more affected by the rude compositions of their bards 
than nations more advanced in civilisation by the greatest 
master-pieces of poetry. 

In process of time, the instruments by which the imagi¬ 
nation works are brought to perfection. Men have not 
more imagination than their rude ancestors. We strongly 
suspect that they have much less. But they produce 
better works of imagination. Thus, up to a certain period, 
the diminution of the poetical powers is far more than 
compensated by the improvement of all the appliances and 
means of which those powers stand in need. Then comes 
the short period of splendid and consummate excellence. 
And then, from causes against which it is vain to struggle, 
poetry begins to decline. The progress of language, which 
was at first favourable, becomes fatal to it, and, instead of 


compensating for the decay of the imagination, accelerates 
that decay, and renders it more obvious. When the 
adventurer in the Arabian tale anointed one of his eyes 
■with the contents of the magical box, all the riches of the 
earth, however widely dispersed, however sacredly con¬ 
cealed, became visible to him. But, when he tried the- 


experiment on both eyes, he was stnick -with blindness.. 
What the enchanted elixir was to the sight of the body, 
language is to the sight of the imagination. At first it 
calls up a world of glorious illusions; but, when it becomes 
too copious, it altogether destroys the visual power. 

As the development of the mind proceeds, symbols, 
instead of being employed to convey images, are substi- 
^ted for them. CiviHsed men think as they trade, not 
in kind, but by means of a circulating medium. In these 
circumstances, the sciences improve rapidly, and criticism 
among rest; but poetry, in the highest sense of the 
word, disappears. Then comes the dotage of the fine 
arts, a second childhood, as feeble as the former and far 
more hopeless. This is the age of critical poetiy, of 

0 S 
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poetry by courtesy, of poetry to which the memory, the 
judgment, and the -wit contribute far more than the 
imagination. We readily allow that many works of this 
description are excellent: we will not contend with those 
who think them more valuable than the great poems of an 
earlier period. We only maintain that they belong to a 
difierent species of composition, and are produced by a 
different faculty. 

It is some consolation to reflect that this critical school 
of poetiy improves as the science of criticism improves; 
and that the science of criticism, like every other science, 
is constantly tending towards perfection. As experiments 
are multiplied, principles are better understood. 

In some coimtries, in our own, for example, there has 
been an interval between the downfall of the creative 
school and the rise of the critical, a period during wliich 
imagination has been in its decrepitude, and taste in its 
infancy. Such a revolutionaiy interregnum as this will 
be deformed by every species of extravagance. 

The first victory of good taste is over the bombast and 
conceits which deform such times as these. But criticism 
is still in a very imperfect state. What is accidental is 
for a long time confounded with what is essential General 
theories are - drawn firom detached facts. How many 
hoiu's the action of a play may be allowed to occupy,— 
how many similes an Epic Poet may introduce into his 
fii'st bool^—whether a piece, which is acknowledged to 
have a beginning and an end, may not be -Nrithout a 
middle, and other questions as puerile as these, formerly 
occupied the attention of men of letters in France, and 
even in this country. Poets, in such circumstances as 
these, exliibit all the narrowness and feebleness of the 
criticism by which their miumer has been fashioned. 
From outrageous absui'dity they ai'e preseiwed indeed by 
theii* timidity. But they perpetually sacrifice nature and 
reason to arbitrary canons of taste. In their eagerness to 
avoid the mala prohibita of a foolisli code, they are per- 
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petually rusliing on the inalo. in se. Their great piede- 
cessors, it is true, were as bad critics as themselves, or 
perhaps worse: but those predecessors, as we have at¬ 
tempted to show, were inspired by a faculty indepen¬ 
dent of criticism, and, therefore, mote well while they 
judged dl. 

In time men begin to take more rational and compre¬ 
hensive views of literature. The analysis of poetry, wliich, 
as we have remarked, must at best be imperfect, approaches 
nearer and nearer to exactness. The merits of the won¬ 
derful models of former times are justly appreciated. The 
frigid productions of a later age are rated at no more than 
their proper value. Pleasing and ingenious imitations of 
the manner of the great masters appear. Poetry has a 
partial revival, a Saint Martin’s Summer, wliich, after a 
period of dreariness and. decay, agreeably reminds us of 
the splendour of its Juno. A second harvest is gathered 
in; though, growing on a spent soil, it has not the heart of 
the former. Thus, in the present age, Monti has suc¬ 
cessfully imitated the style of Dante; and something 
of the Elizabethan inspiration has been caught by several 
eminent countrymen of our own. But never Italy 
produce another Inferno, or England another Hamlet. 
We look on the beauties of the modern imitations with 
feelings similar to those with which we see flowers dis¬ 
posed in vases, to ornament the drawing-rooms of a 
capital We doubtless regard them -with pleasure, with 
greater pleasure, perhaps, because, in the midst of a place 
ungenial to them, they remind us of the distant spots on 
wMch they flourish in spontaneous exuberance. But we 
miss the sap, the freshness and the bloom. Or, if we 
may borrow another illustration from Queen Schehere- 
^de, we would compare the writers of this school to the 
jewellers who were employed to complete the unfinished 
window of the palace of Aladdin. Whatever skill or cost 
^uld do was done. Palace and bazaar were ransacked 
for precious stones. Yet the artists, with ah their dex- 
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terity, with all their assiduity, and with all their vast 
means, were unable to produce anything comparable to 
the wonders which a spirit of a higher order had wrought 
in a single night. 

The history of every literature -with which we are ac¬ 
quainted confirms, we think, the principles which we have 
laid down. In Greece we see the imaginative school of 
poetry gradually fading into the critical, .^chylus and 
Pindar were succeeded by Sophocles, Sophocles by Euri¬ 
pides, Euripides by the Alexandrian versifiers. Of these 
last, Theocritus alone has left compositions which deserve 
to be read. The splendour and grotesque fairyland of 
the Old Comedy, rich with such gorgeous hues, peopled 
with such fantastic shapes, and vocal alternately with the 
sweetest peals of music and the loudest bursts of elvish 
laughter, disappeared for ever. • The master-pieces of the 
New Comedy are known to us by Latin translations of 
extraordinary merit. From these translations, and from 
the expressions of the ancient critics, it is clear that the 
original compositions were distinguished by grace and 
sweetness, that they sparkled with wit, and abounded 
with pleasing sentiment; but that the creative power was 
gone. Julius Ctesar called Terence a half Menander,—a 
sure proof that Menander was not a quarter Aristophanes. 

The literature of the Eomans was merely a continuation 
of the literature of the Greeks. The pupils started from 
the point at which their masters had, in the course of 
many generations, arrived. They thus almost wholly 
missed the period of original invention. The only Latin 
poets whose -writings exhibit much vigoiur of imagination 
are Lucretius and Catullus. The Augustan age produced 
nothing equal to their finer passages. 

In France, that licensed jester, whose jingling cap and 
motley coat concealed more genius than ever mustered in 
the saloon of Ninon or of Madame GeoflHn, was suc¬ 
ceeded by writers as decorous and as tiresome as gentle- 
men-ushers. 
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The poetiy of Italy and of Spain has undergone the 
same change. But nowhere has the revolution been more 
complete and violent than in England. The same person 
who, when a boy, had clapped his thrilling hands at the 
first representation of the Tempest might, without attain¬ 
ing to a marvellous longevity, have lived to read the ear¬ 
lier works of Prior and Addison. The change, we believe, 
must, sooner or later, have taken place. But its progress 
was accelemted, and its chameter modified, by tlie poli¬ 
tical occurrences of the times, and particularly by two 
events, the closing of the theatres under the common¬ 
wealth, and the restoration of the House of Stuart. 

We have said that the critical and poetical faculties are 
not only distinct, but almost incompatible. The state of 
oiu literature during the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
the Eirst is a strong confirmation of tliis remark. The 
greatest works of imagination that the world has ever 
seen were produced at that period. The national taste, 
in the meantime, was to the last degi*ee detestable. Alli¬ 
terations, puns, antithetical forms of expression lavishly 
employed where no corresponding opposition existed be¬ 
tween the thoughts expressed, strained allegories, pedantic 
allusions, everything, in short, quaint and affected, in 
matter and manner, made up what was then considered as 
fine wilting. The eloquence of the bar, the pulpit, and 
the council-board, was deformed by conceits which would 
have disgraced the rhyming shepherds of an Italian aca¬ 
demy. The king quibbled on the throne. We might, 
indeed, console ourselves by reflecting that Iris majesty was 
a fool. But the chancellor quibbled in concert from the 
wool-sack : and the chancellor was Francis Bacon. It is 
needless to mention Sidney and the whole tribe of Eu- 
phuiste; for Shakspeare himself, the greatest poet that 
ever lived, falls into the same fault whenever he means to 
be particularly fine, mile he abandons himself to the 
impulse of his imagination, his compositions are not only 
the sweetest and the most sublime, but also the most 
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faultless, that the world has ever seen. But, as soou as his 
critical powers come into play, he sinks to the level of 
Cowley; or rather he does ill what Cowley did weE 
All that is bad in his works is bad elaborately, and of 
mahce aforethought. The only thing wanting to make 
them perfect was, that he should never have troubled him¬ 
self with thinking whether they were good or not. like 
the angels in Milton, he sinks “ with compulsion and labo¬ 
rious flight.” His natural tendency is upwards. That he 
may soar, it is only necessaiy that he should not struggle 
to fall. He resembles an American Cacique, who, pos¬ 
sessing in unmeasured abundance the metals which in po¬ 
lished societies are esteemed the most precious, was utterly 
unconscious of their value, and gave up treasures more 
valuable than the imperial cro'wns of other countries, to 
secure some gaudy and far-fetched but worthless bauble, 
a plated button, or a necklace of coloured glass. 

We have attempted to show that, as knowledge is ex¬ 
tended and as the reason developes itself, the imitative 
arts decay. We should, therefore, expect that the cor¬ 
ruption of poetry would commence in the educated classes 
of society. And this, in fact, is almost constantly the 
case. The few great works of unagination which appear 
in a critical age are, almost without exception, the works 
of uneducated men. Thus, at a time when persons of 
quality translated French romances, and when the um- 
versities celebrated royal deaths in verses about tritoM 
and fauns, a preaching tinker produced the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. And thus a ploughman startled a generation 
which had thought Hayley and Beattie great poets, with 
the adventures of Tam O’Shanter. Even in the latter 
part of the reign of Elizabeth the fashionable poetry had 
degenerated. It retained few vestiges of the imagmaUon 
of earlier times. It had not yet been subjected to the 
rules of good taste. Affectation had completely tainted 
madrigals and soimets. The grotesque conceits and e 
tuneless numbers of Donne were, in the time of Janies, 
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the favourite models of composition at Whitehall and at 
the Temple. But, though the literature of the Coiu’t -was 
in its decay, the literature of the people was in its per¬ 
fection. The Muses had taken sanctuary in the theatres, 
the haunts of a class whose taste was not better than that 
of the Eight Honouiubles and singular good Lords who 
admhed metaphysical love-verses, but whose imagination 
retained all its freshness and vigour; whose censure and 
approbation might be erroneously bestowed, but whose 
tears and laughter were never in the wrong. The infec¬ 
tion which had tainted lyric and didactic poetry had but 
sUghtly and partially touched the drama. While the 
noble and the learned were comparing eyes to burning- 
glasses, and tears to teiTestial globes, coyness to an enthy- 
meme, absence to a pair of compasses, and an um’equited 
passion to the fortieth remainder-man in an entail, Juliet 
leaning from the balcony, and Miranda smiling over the 
chess-board, sent home many spectators, as kind and sim¬ 
ple-hearted as the master and mistress of Fletcher’s 
Ealpho, to cry themselves to sleep. 

No species of fiction is so dehghtfiil to us as the old 
English drama. Even its inferior productions possess a 
charm not to be found in any other kind of poetry. It is 
the most lucid mirror that ever was held up to nature. 
The creations of the great dramatists of Athens produce 
the effect of magnificent sculptures, conceived by a 
mighty ima^ation, polished with the utmost delicacy, 
embodying ideas of ineffable majesty and beauty, but 
cold, pale, and rigid, with no bloom on the cheek, and no 
speculation in the eye. In all the draperies, the figures, 
and the faces, in the lovers and the tyrants, the Bac¬ 
chanals and the Funes, there is the same marble chdlness 
and deadness. Most of the characters of the French 
stage resemble the waxen gentlemen and ladies in the 
Wow of a p^iumer, rouged, curled, and bedizened, but 
fed m such stiff attitudes, and staring with eyes expres¬ 
sive of such utter umneaningness, that they cannot pro- 
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diice an illusion for a single moment. In the English 
plays alone is to be found the -warmth, the mellowness, 
and the reality of painting. We know the minds of the 
men and women, as we know the faces of the men and 
women of Vandyke. 

The excellence of these works is in a great measure 
the result of two peculiarities, which the critics of the 
French school consider as defects, — from the mixture of 
tragedy and comedy, and from the length and extent of 
the action. The former is necessary to render the drama 
a just representation of a world in which the laughers 
and the weepers are peipetually jostling each other,-—in 
which eveiy event has its serious and ludicrous side. 
The latter enables us to form an intimate acquaintance 
wth characters with which we could not possibly become 
familiar during the few hours to which the iimties restrict 
the poet. In this respect, the works of Shakspeare, in 
particular, are miracles of art. In a piece, which may 
be read aloud in tliree hours, we see a character gradually 
unfold all its recesses to us. We see it change -with the 
change of circumstances. The petulant youth rises into 
the politic and warlike sovereign. The profuse and 
coui’teous philanthropist sours into a hater and scomei 
of his kind. The tyrant is altered, by the chastening of 
affliction, into a pensive moralist. The veteran general, 
distinguished by coolness, sagacity, and self-command, 
sinks under a conflict between love strong as death, and 
jealousy cruel as the grave. The brave and loyal subject 
passes, step by step, to the extremities of human depravity. 
We trace his progress, from the first dawnings of unlawful 
ambition to the cynical melancholy of his impenitent 
remorse. Yet, in these pieces, there are no unnatural 
transitions. Nothing is omitted: nothing is crowded. 
Great as are the changes, narrow as is the compass 
mthin which they are exhibited, they shock us as 
little as the gi’adual alterations of those famihar 
which we see every evening and every mormng. Tlie 
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magical skill of the poet resembles that of the Dervise iu 
the Spectator, who condensed all the events of seven years 
into the single moment during which the king held his 
head under the water. 

It is deserving of remark, that, at the time ot wliicli we 
speak, the plays even of men not eminently distinguished 
by genius,—such, for example, as Jonson,—^\verc far 
superior to the best works of imagination in other depart¬ 
ments. Therefore, though we conceive that, from causes 
which we have already investigated, our poetry must 
necessarily have declined, we think that, unless its fate 
had been accelerated by external attacks, it might have 
enjoyed an euthanasia, that genius might have been kept 
alive by the drama till its place could, in some degree, be 
supplied by taste,—that there would have been scarcely 
any inteiwal between the age of sublime invention and 
that of agreeable imitation. The works of Shakspeare, 
which were not appreciated wth any degree of justice 
before the middle of the eighteenth century, might then 
have been the recognised standards of excellence diming 
the latter part of the seventeenth ; and he and the great 
Elizabethan 'writers might have been almost immediately 
succeeded by a generation of poets similar to those who 
adorn our own times. 

But the Puritans drove imagination from its last asylum. 
They prohibited theatrical representations, and stigma¬ 
tised the whole race of dramatists as enemies of morality 
and religion. Much that is objectionable may be fomid 
in the 'writers whom they reprobated; but whether they 
took the best measures for stopping the evil appears to 
us veiy doubtful, and must, we think, have appeared 
doubtful to themselves, when, after the lapse of a few 
years, they saw the unclean spirit whom they had cast 

out return to his old haunts, with seven others fouler than 
himself. 

By the extinctioa of the di-ama, the fasltionahle school 
ot poetry,-a school without truth of sentiment or har- 
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mony of versification,—^without the powers of an earlier, 
or the correctness of a later age,—was left to enjoy un¬ 
disputed ascendency. A vicious ingenuity, a morbid 
quickness to perceive resemblances and analogies between 
things apparently heterogeneous, constituted almost its 
only claim to admiration. Suckling was dead. Milton 
was absorbed in political and theological controversy. If 
Waller differed from the Cowleian sect of writers, he 
differed for the worse. He had as little poetry as they, 
and much less wit; nor is the languor of his verses less 
offensive than the ruggedness of theirs. In Denham alone 
the faint dawn of a better manner was discernible. 

But, low as was the state of our poetry during the civil 
war and the Protectorate, a still deeper fall was at hand. 
Hitherto our literature had been idiomatic. In mind m 
in situation we had been islanders. The revolutions in 
our taste, like the revolutions in our government, had 
been settled without the interference of strangers. Had 
this state of things continued, the same just principles of 
reasoning which, about this time, were applied with 
unprecedented success to every part of philosophy would 
soon have conducted our ancestors to a sounder code of 
criticism. There were already strong si^ of improve¬ 
ment. Oui’ prose had at len^h worked itself clear from 
those quaint conceits which stiU deformed almost every 
metrical composition. The parliamentaiy debates, and 
the diplomatic correspondence of that eventfiil period had 
contributed much to this reform. In such bustling times, 
it was absolutely necessary to speak and write to the 
puroose. The absurdities of Puritanism had, perhaps, 
done more. At the time when that odious style, which 
deforms the writings of Hall and of Lord Bacon, w^ 
almost universal, had appeared that stupendous work, the 
EngUsh Bible,—a book which, if everything else m om 
language should perish, would alone suffice to show the 
whole extent of its beauty and power. The 
which the translators felt for the original prevente em 
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from adding any of tlie hideous decorations then in 
fashion. The ground-work of the version, indeed, was of 
an earlier age. The famiharity with which the Puritans, 
on almost every occasion, used the Scriptural plirases 
was no doubt very ridiculous; but it produced good 
effects. It was a cant; hut it drove out a cant far more 
offensive. 

The highest kind of poetry is, in a great measure, in¬ 
dependent of those cii’cumstances which regulate the style 
of composition in prose. But with that inferior species of 
poetry which succeeds to it the case is widely different. 
In a few years, the good sense and good taste which had 
weeded out affectation from moral and political treatises 
would, in the natural coimse of things, have effected a simi¬ 
lar reform in the sonnet and the ode. The rigour of the 
victorious sectaries had relaxed. A dominant religion is 
never ascetic. The Government connived at theatrical re¬ 
presentations. The influence of Shakspeare was once 
more felt But darker days were approaching. A foreign 
yoke was to be imposed on our literature. Charles, sur¬ 
rounded by the companions of his long exile, returned to 
govern a nation which ought never to have cast him out 
or never to have received him back. Every year which 
he had passed among strangers had rendered him more 
unfit to rule his countrymen. In Prance he had seen the 
refractory magistracy humbled, and royal prerogative, 
though exercised by a forei^ priest in the name of a cliild* 
victorious over aU opposition. This spectacle naturally 
g:a^ed a prmce to whose family the opposition of 
Parliaments had been so fatal. PoHteness was his solitary 
good quality. The insults wHch he had suffered in 
Scottod had taught hhn to prize it The effeminacy and 
apathy of his disposition fitted him to excel in it The 
elegaa^ and vivacity of the French manners fascinated 
Wi^ the political maxims and the social habits of 
his favounte people, he adopted their taste in composition, 
and, when seated on the throne, soon rendered it fashiona- 
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ble, partly by direct patronage, but still more by that 
contemptible policy which, for a time, made England the 
last of the nations, and raised Louis the Fourteenth to a 
height of power and fame, such as no French sovereign 
had ever before attained. 

It was to please Charles that rhyme was first intro¬ 
duced into our plays. Thus, a rising blow, which would 
at any time have been mortal, was dealt to the English 
Drama, then just recovering from- its languishing con¬ 
dition. Two detestable manners, the indigenous and the 
^ ■ imported, were now in a state of alternate conflict and 
. (' amalgamation. The bombastic meanness of the new 
.. style was blended with the ingenious absurdity of the 
old; and the niixtm*e produced sometliing which the 
world had never before seen, and which, we hope, it will 
-i' never see again,— something, by the side of which the 
worst nonsense of all other ages appears to advantage, — 
something, which those who have attempted to caricature 
it have, against their Avill, been forced to flatter,— of 
which the tragedy of Bayes is a very favoiuable speci¬ 
men. What Lord Domet observed to Edward Howard 
might have been addressed to almost all his contem¬ 
poraries :— 

" As skilfid divers to the bottom fiiU 
Swifter tban those who cannot swim at ftU; 

So, in this way of writing without thinking, 

Thou hast a strange alacrity in sinking." 

From this reproach some clever men of the world must 
be excepted, and among them Dorset himself. Though 
by no means great poets, or even good versifiem, they 
always \vTote with meaning, and sometimes with wit. 
Nothing indeed more strongly shows to what a miserable 
state literature had fallen, than the immense superiority 
which the occasional rhymes, carelessly thi*o^vn on paper 
by men of this class, possess over the elaborate pro¬ 
ductions of almost all the professed authors. The reigning 
taste was so bad, that the success of a writer was in in- 
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v6rsG proportion to liis l<il)oui*, tind to liis desire of ex¬ 
cellence. An exception must be made for Butler, Avho 
had as much -wit and learning as Cowley, and who knew, 
what Cowley never knew, how to use them. A great 
command of good homely English distinguishes him still 
more from the other -writers of the time. As for Gondi- 
bert, those may criticise it who can read it. Lnagiuation 
was extinct Taste was depraved. Poetry, driven from 
palaces, colleges, and theatres, had found an asylum in 
the obscure dwelling where a Great Man, bom out of 
due season, in disgrace, penurj^, pain, and blindness, still 
kept uncontamiuated a character and a genius worthy of 
a better age. 

Everything about Milton is wonderful; but nothing is 
so wonderful as that, in an age so unfavouiuble to poetry, 
he should have produced the greatest of modern epic 
poems. We are not sure that this is not in some degree 
to be attributed to liis want of sight The imagination 
is notoriously most active when the external Avorld is shut 
out In sleep its illusions are perfect They produce all 
the effect of realities. In darkness its visions are always 
more distinct than in the light. Every person who amuses 
liimself with what is called building castles in the air 
must have experienced this. We know artists who, 
before they attempt to draw a face from memoiy, close 
their eyes, that they may recall a more perfect image of 
the featui-es and the expression. We are therefore in¬ 
clined to believe that the genius of Milton may have 
been pr^erved from the influence of times so unfavour¬ 
able to it by his iufii'mity. Be this as it may, his works 
at tost enjoyed a very small share of popularity. To be 

neglected by his contemporaries was the penalty which 

he paid for si^assing them. His great poem was not 
gene^y studied or admired till writers far inferior to 

. A bringing to the piMc teste, 

acquired sufficient favour to reform it 

Of these, Diyden was the most eminent. Amidst the 

«OL« L 
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crowd of authors who, during the earlier years of Charles 
the Second, courted notoriety by every species of ab¬ 
surdity and affectation, he speedily became conspicuous. 
No man exercised so much influence on the age. The 
reason is obvious. On no man did the age exercise so much 
influence. He was perhaps the greatest of those whom 
we have designated as the critical poets; and his literaiy 
career exhibited, on a reduced scale, the whole histoiy of 
the school to which he belonged,—the rudeness and ex¬ 
travagance of its infancy, — the propriety, the grace, 
the dignified good sense, the temperate splendour of its 
maturity. His imagination was toipid, till it was awakened 
by his judgment. He began with quaint parallels and 
empty mouthing. He gradually acquired the energy of 
the satirist, the gravity of the moralist, the rapture of the 
lyric poet. The revolution through which English litera¬ 
ture has been passing, fi:om the time of Cowley to that of 
Scott, may be seen in miniature within the compass of his 
volumes. 

His life divides itself into two parts. There is some 
debatable ground on the common frontier; but the line 
may be drawn with tolerable accuracy. The year 1678 
is that on which we should be inclined to fix as the date 
of a great change in his manner. During the preceding 
period appeared some of his courtly panegyrics, — his 
Annus MirabiHs, and most of his plays ; indeed,* all lus 
rhyming tragedies. To the subsequent period belong his 
best dramas,—All for Love, The Spanish Eriar, and Sebas¬ 
tian,—his satires, his translations, his didactic poems, his 


fables, and his odes. 

Of the small pieces which were presented to chancellors 
and princes it would scarcely be fair to speak. The 
greatest advantage which the Fine Arts derive from the 
extension of knowledge is, that the patronage of indi¬ 
viduals becomes imnecessary. Some writers still affect to 
regret the age of patronage. None but bad writers have 
reason to regret it. It is always an age of general ignor- 
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ance. Where ten thousand readers are eager for the 
appearance of a book, a small contribution from each 
makes up a splendid remuneration for the author. Where 
literature is a luxury, confined to few, each of them must 
pay high. If the Empress Catherine, for example, wanted 
an epic poem, she must have wholly supported the poet; 
—just as, in a remote country village, a man who wants a 
mutton-chop is sometimes forced to take tlie whole sheep; 
— a thing which never happens where the demand is 
large. But men who pay largely for the gratification of 
their taste will expect to have it united wth some 
gratification to their vanity. Flattery is carried to a 
shameless extent; and the habit of flattery almost ine¬ 
vitably introduces a false taste into composition. Its 
language is made up of hyperbolical common-places, — 
offensive from their triteness,—-still more offensive from 
their extravagance. In no school is the trick of over¬ 


stepping the modesty of nature so speedily acquired. 
The writer, accustomed to find exaggeration acceptable 
and necessary on one subject, uses it on all It is not 
strange, therefore, that the early panegyrical verses of 
Dryden should be made up of meanness and bombast 
They abound with the conceits which his immediate pre^ 
dece^ors had brought into fashion. But his language 
and his versification were already far superior to their’s. 

Tlie ^us Mirabilis shows great command of expres- 
sion, and a &e ear for heroic rhyme. Here its merits 
end. Hot only has it no claim to be called poetry, but 
It seems to be the work of a man who could never, by 

any po^b%, ^te poetry. Its affected similes are the 
best part of It. Gaudy weeds present a more enconramne 
qiectacle than ntter barrenness. There is scarcely a 
angle sta^a m this long work to which the imagination 
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Johnson has praised. Diyden is describing the sea-fight 
with the Dutch.— 

Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a ball; 

And now their odours armed against them fly. 

Some preciously by shattered porcelain fall, 

And some bv aromatic splinters die.” 

The poet should place his readers, as nearly as possible, 
in the situation of the sufferers or the spectators. His 
narration ought to produce feehngs similar to those which 
would be excited by the event itseE Is this the case 
here ? Who, in a sea-fight, ever thought of the price of 
the china which beats out the brains of a sailor; or of 
the odoiu: of the splinter which shatters his leg? It is 
not by an act of the imagination, at once calling up the 
scene before the interior eye, but by painful meditation,— 
by turning the subject round and round,—by tracing out 
facts into remote consequences,—that tliese incongnious 
topics are introduced into the description. Homer, it is 
true, perpetually uses epithets which are not peculiarly 
appropriate. Achilles is the s^vift-footed, when he is 
sitting still. Ulysses is the much-enduring, when he has 
nothing to endure. Every spear casts a long shadow, 
every ox has crooked horns, and every woman a high 
bosom, though these particulars may be quite beside tlie 
purpose. In our old ballads a similar practice prevails. 
The gold is always red, and the ladies always gay, though 
nothing whatever may depend on the hue of the gold, or 
the temper of the ladies. But these adjectives are mere 
customaiy additions. They merge in the substantives to 
which they are attached. If they at all colour the idea, 
it is with a tmge so slight as in no respect to alter the 
general effect. In the passage which we have quoted from 
Diyden the case is very different. Preciously anA aro¬ 
matic divert our whole attention to themselves, and 
dissolve the image of the battle in a moment. The whole 
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poem reminds ns of Lucan, and of tlie worst parts of 
Lucan, — tlic sea-fight in the Bay of Marseilles, for 
example. The description of the two fleets during the 
night is perhaps the only passage which ought to bo 
exempted from this censure. If it was from the Annus 
Mii'abilis that Milton formed his opinion, when he pro¬ 
nounced Dryden a good rhymer but no poet, he certainly 
judged correctly. But Dryden was, as we have said, one 
of those writers in whom the period of imagination docs 
not precede, but follow, the period of observation and 
reflection. 

His plays, his rhyming plays in particular, arc admirable 
subjects for those who wish to study the morbid anatomy 
of the drama. He was utterly destitute of the power of 
exhibiting real human beings. Even in the far inferior 
talent of composing characters out of those elements 
into which the imperfect process of our reason can resolve 
them, he was very deficient. His men are not even good 
personifications; they ore not well-assorted assemblages 
of qualities. Now and then, indeed, he seizes a very 
coarse and marked distinction, and gives us, not a like¬ 
ness, but a strong caricature, in wliich a single peculiaiity 
is protruded, and everything else neglected; like the 
Marquis of Granby at an inn-door, whom we Icnow by 
noting but his baldness; or Wilkes, who is Wilkes only 
m his-squint.- These are the best specimens of his skill. 
For most of his pictures seem, like Tui-key carpets, to 
have been expressly designed not to resemble anything in 

the heavens above, in the earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth. 


The latter maimer he practises most frequently in liis 
^ediea, the former in his comedies. The comic charac- 
ters ar^ mthout mixture, loathsome and despicable. The 
nieu of Etherege and Vanbrugh are bad enough. Those 
of SmoUett are p^ha^ worse. But they do not approach 

ml/ V^ waabloods, the WoodaUs, wd the 
Ehodophils of Dryden. The vices of these last are set 
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off by a certain fierce bard impudence, to which we know 
nothing comparable. Their love is the appetite of beasts; 
their Mendship the confederacy of knaves. The ladies 
seem to have been expressly created to form helps meet 
for such gentlemen. In deceiving and insulting their old 
fathers they do not perhaps exceed the license which, by 
immemorial prescription, has been allowed to heroines. 
But they also cheat at cards, rob strong boxes, put up 
their favours to auction, betray their friends, abuse their 
rivals in the style of Billingsgate, and invite their lovers 
in the language of the Piazza. These, it must be remem¬ 
bered, are not the valets and waiting-women, the Mas- 
carilles and Nerines, but the recognised heroes and 
heroines, who appear as the representatives of good 
society, and who, at the end of the fifth act, marry and 
live very happily ever after. The sensuality, baseness, 
and malice of their natures is unredeemed by any quality 
of a different description, — by any touch of kindness,— 
or even by any honest burst of hearty hatred and revenge. 
We are in a world where there is no humanity, no veracity, 
no sense of shame, — a world for which any good- 
natured man would gladly take in exchange the society 
of Milton’s devils. But, as soon as we enter the regions of 
Tragedy, we find a great change. There is no lack of 
fine sentiment there. Metastasio is surpassed in his own 
department. Scudeii is out-scuderied. We are intro¬ 
duced to people whose proceedings we can trace to no 
motive, — of whose feelings we can form no more idea 
than of a sixth sense. We have left a race of creatures, 
whose love is as delicate and affectionate as the passion 
which an alderman feels for a turtle. We find ourselves 


among beings, whose love is a purely disinterested 
emotion, — a loyalty extending to passive obedience, — a 
rehgion, like that of the Quietists, unsupported by my 
sanction of hope or fear. We see nothing but despotism 
without power, and sacrifices without compensation. 

We will give a few instances. In Aurengzebe, An- 
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inant, governor of Agra, falls in love "witli his prisoner 
Indamora. She rejects his suit with scorn ; but assures 
him that she shall make great use of her power over 
him. He threatens to be angiy. She answers, very 
coolly: 

“ Do not: your anger, like your love, is vain: 

TOene’er I please, you must he pleased again. 

Knowing what power I have your will to bend, 

m use it 5 for I need just such a friend.” 

This is no idle menace. She soon brings a letter addressed 
to his rival, — orders him to read it, — asks him whether 
he thinks it sufldciently tender, — and finally commands 
him to carry it himself. Such tyraimy as this, it may be 
thought, would justify resistance. Arimant does indeed 
ventme to remonstrate: — 

“ This fatal paper luther let me tear, 

Than, like Bellevophon, my sentence bear.” 

The answer of the lady is incomparable: — 

“ You may; but ’twill not be your best advice; 

’Twill only give me pains of writing twice. 

You know you must obey me, soon or late. 

Why should you vainly struggle with your fate ? ” 

Poor A ri m ant seems to be of the same opinion. He 
mutters something about fate and free-will, and walks off 
mth the billet-doux. 

Li the Indian Emperor, Montezuma presents Almeria 
with a garland as a token of his love, and offers to make 
her his queen. She replies: — 

** I take this garland, not as given by you; 

But as my merit’s and my beaut’s due; 

As for the crown which you, my slave, possess. 

To share it with you would but make me less.” 

In return for such proofs of tenderness as these, her 
admirer consents to murder his two sons and a benefactor 
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to whom lie feels the warmest gratitude. Lyndarasa, in 
the Conquest of Granada, assumes the same lofty tone 
with Abdelmelech. He complains that she smUes upon 
his rival. 

“ Lynd. And when did I my power so far resign, 

That you should regulate each look of mine ? 

Abdel. Then, when you gave your love, you gave that power. 

Lynd. ’Twas during pleasure—’tis revoked this hour. 

Abdel. I’ll hate you, and this visit is my last. 

Lynd. Do, if you can: you know I hold you fast.” 

That these passages violate all historical propriety, 
that sentiments to which nothing similar was ever even 
affected except by the cavahers of Em'ope, are transferred 
to Mexico and Agra, is a light accusation. We have no 
objection to a conventional world, an Illyrian puritan, or 
a Bohemian sea-port While the faces are good, we care 
little about the back-ground. Sir Joshua Eeynolds says 
that the curtains and hangings in a historical painting 
ought to be, not velvet or cotton, but merely drapery. 
The same principle should be applied to poetiy and ro¬ 
mance. The truth of character is the first object; the 
truth of place and time is to be considered only in the 
second place. Puff liimself could tell the actor to turn 
out his toes, and remind liim that Keeper Hatton was a 
great dancer. We wish that, in our own time, a writer 
of a very different order from Puff had not too often for¬ 
gotten human natiue in tlie niceties of upholstery, milh- 
nery, and cookery. 

We blame Dryden, not because the persons of his 
dramas are not Moors or Americans, but because they 
are not men and women; — not because love, such as he 
represents it, could not exist in a harem or in a -wigw'am, 
but because it could not exist any^vhere. As is the love 
of his heroes, such are all their other emotions. AH their 
qualities, their courage, their generosity, their pride, are 
on the same colossal scale. Justice and prudence are vir- 
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tues which cau exist only in a moderate degree, and winch 
change theii' nature and their- name if pushed to excess. 
Of justice and prudence, therefore, Dryden leaves his la- 
vourites destitute. He did not care to give them what he 
could not give without measure. The tyrants and ruflians 
are merely the heroes altered by a few touches, .similar to 
those which transformed the honest face of Sir Eoger de 
Coverley into the Saracen’s head. Through the gi'in and 
frorvn the original features are still perceptible. 

It is in the tragi-comedies that these absurdities strike 
us most. The two races of men, or rather the angels and 
the baboons, are there presented to us together. We 
meet in one scene with nothing but gross, selfish, unblush¬ 
ing, l}dng hbertines of both sexes, who, as a punishment, 
we suppose, for their depravity, are condemned to talk 
nothing but prose. But, as soon as we meet with people 
who speak in verse, we know that we are in society which 
would have enraptured the Cathos and Madelon of Mo- 
liere, in society for which Oroondates would have too 
httle of the lover, and Clelia too much of the coquette. 

As Dryden was unable to render his plays interesting 
by means of that which is the peculiar and appropriate 
excellence of the drama, it was necessary that he should 
find some substitute for it. In his comedies he supplied 
its place, sometimes by wit, but more frequently by in¬ 
trigue, by disguises, mistakes of persons, dialogues at cross 
puqioses, hair-breadth escapes, perplexing concealments, 
and suiprising disclosures. He thus succeeded at least in 
making these pieces very amusing. 

In his tragedies he trusted, and not altogether without 
reason, to his diction and his versification. It was on this 
account, in all probability, that he so eagerly adopted, 
and so reluctantly abandoned, the practice of rhyming in 
his plays. What is unnatural appears less unnatur^ in 
that species of verse than in lines which approach more 
nearly to common conversation; and in the management 
of the heroic couplet Diyden has never been equalled. 
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It is unnecessary to urge any arguments against a fashion 
now universally condemned. But it is worthy of obser¬ 
vation, that, though Bryden was deficient in that talent 
which blank verse exhibits to the greatest advantage, and 
was certainly the best writer of heroic rhyme in our lan¬ 
guage, yet the plays which have, firom the time of their 
first appearance, been considered as his best, are in blank 
verse. No experiment can be more decisive. 

It must be allowed that the worst even of the rhym¬ 
ing tragedies contains good description and magnificent 
rhetoric. But, even when we forget that they are plays, 
and, passing by their dramatic improprieties, consider 
them with reference to the language, we are perpetually 
disgusted by passages which it is diflicult to conceive how 
any author could have written, or any audience have to¬ 
lerated, rants in which the raving violence of the manner 
forms a strange contrast with the abject tameness of the 
thought. The author laid the whole fault on the audience, 
and declared that, when he wrote them, he considered 
them bad enough to please. This defence is unworthy of 
a man of genius, and, after all, is no defence. Otway 
pleased without rant; and so might Dryden have done, 
if he had possessed the powers of Otway. The fact is, 
that he had a tendency to bombast, which, though subse¬ 
quently corrected by time and thought, was never wholly 
removed, and which showed itself in performances not 
designed to please the rude mob of the theatre. 

Some indulgent critics have represented this failing as 
an indication of genius, as the profusion of unlimited 
wealth, the wantonness of exuberant vigour. To us it 
seems to bear a nearer affinity to the tawdriness of poverty, 
or the spasms and convulsions of weakness. Diyden 
surely had not more imagination than Homer, Dante, or 
Milton, who never fall into this vice. The swelling dic¬ 
tion of j^lschylus and Isaiah resembles that of Almanzor 
and Mn.-viTTnin no more than the tumidity of a muscle r^ 
sembles the txunidity of a boil The former is symptomatic 
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of healtt and strength, the latter of debility and disease. 
If ever Shakspeare rants, it is not when his imagination is 
hnriying him along, but when he is hurrying his imagination 

along,_when his mind is for a moment jaded, — when, 

as was said of Euripides, he resembles a lion, who excites 
his o^vn fury by lashing himself with his tail. What hap¬ 
pened to Shakspeare from the occasional suspension of 
his powers happened to Dryden from constant impotence. 
He, like his confederate. Lee, had judgment enougli to 
appreciate the great poets of the preceding age, but not 
judgment enough to shun competition with them. He 
felt and admired their wild and daring sublimity. That 
it belonged to another age than that in which he lived 
and required other talents than those which he possessed, 
that, in aspiring to emulate it, he was wasting, in a hope¬ 
less attempt, powers which might render him pre-eminent 
in a different career, was a lesson which he did not learn 


till late. As those knavish enthusiasts, the French prophets, 
courted inspiration by mimicking the writhings, swoon- 
ings, and gaspings which they considered as its symptoms, 
he attempted, by affected fits of poetical fury, to bring on 
a real pai*oxysm ; and, like them, he got nothing but his 
distortions for his pains. 


Horace very happily compares those who, in liis time, 
imitated Pindar to the youth who attempted to fly to 
heaven on waxen wings, and who experienced so fatal 
and ignominious a fall His own admirable good sense 
preserved him from this error, and taught him to cultivate 
a style in which excellence was within his reach. Dryden 
had not the same self-knowledge. He saw that the 
greatest poets were never so successful as when they 
r\^ed beyond the ordinary bounds, and that some inei 
phcable good fortune preserved them from tripping even 
when they staggered on the brink of nonsense. He did 
not permve that they were guided and sustained by a 

powCT demed to himself. They wrote from the dictation 
ot the imagination; and thev found 
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imaginations of others. He, on the contrary, sat do-wn to 
•work himself, by reflection and argument, into a deliberate 
wildness, a rational frenzy. 

In looking over the admirable designs ■which accom¬ 
pany the Faust, we have always been much struck by one 
which represents the wizard and the tempter riding at full 
speed. The demon sits on his furious horse as heedlessly 
as if he were reposing on a chair. That he should keep 
liis saddle in such a posture, would seem impossible to 
any who did not know that he was secure in the privileges 
of a superhuman nature. The attitude of Faust, on the 
contrary, is the perfection of horsemanship. Poets of the 
first order might safely write as desperately as Mephisto- 
philes rode. But Diyden, though admitted to communion 
with higher spirits, though armed with a portion of their 
power, and intrusted with some of theii* secrets, was of 
another race. What they might securely venture to do, 
it was madness in liim to attempt. It was necessary that 
taste and critical science should supply his deficiencies. 

We will give a few examples. Nothing can be finer 
tlian the description of Hector at the Grecian wall 

o S’ dp' sffOope (paihtp.os’*EtKTapf 
Nu«tI 6op draXavros irndynia' Xdp.'ire SI 
'XpepZaXe^i rbv eearo Wipl Bold Be x^P^^ 

AoO/5* ex^P * ovfc dy nV p.iv epvKaxoi dvri^okqffaSy 
No<r0fr 9ed)Vj ot itrdXTO trviuis' irvpl S’ ocras BeBjjst ,— 
'KvriKa S’ 6i p-ev reixof (nrep^acavy ot Be kot auras 
Uoti^Ta? iakypvTO rruSxis' Aavaiol S’ iifiO^ijBep 
N^ay dvd y7<a<f)vpds’ opaBos S’ dXiaaros irux^’ 

What daring expressions! Yet how signMcant! How 
picturesque! Hector seems to rise up in his strength and 
fury. The gloom of night in his frown, — the fire burn¬ 
ing in his eyes, — the javelins and the blazing armour, 
the mighty rush through the gates and do^vn the battle¬ 
ments, — the trampling and the mfimte roar of the multi¬ 
tude,—everything is with us ; everything is real. 
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Dryden has described a very similar event in Maximin, 
and has done his best to be sublime, as follows :— 

“ There mth a forest of their darts he strove, 

And stood like Capaneus defying Jove; 
i. With his broad sword the boldest beating down, 

Till Fate grew pale, lest he should wn the town, 

And turn’d the iron leaves of its dark book 
To make new dooms, or mend what it mistook.” 


How exquisite is the imageiy of the fairy-songs in the 
Tempest and the Midsiunmer Night’s dream ; Ariel rid¬ 
ing through the twilight on the bat, or sucking in the 
bells of flowers with the bee; or the little bower-women 
of Titania, driving the spiders from the couch of the 

Queen! Dryden tnily said, that 

• • 

“ Shakspeare’s magic could not copied be: 

Within that circle none durst walk but he.” 


It would have been well if he had not himself dared to 
step -syithin the enchanted line, and dl'a^vn on himself a 
fate similar to that which, according to the old supersti¬ 
tion, punished such presumptuous interference. The fol¬ 
lowing lines are parts of the song of his fairies : — 

« Merry, merry, merry, we sail from the East, 

Half-tippled at a rainbow feast. 

In the bright moonshine, while winds whistle loud, 

Tivy, tivy, tivy, we mount and we fly, 

All racking along in a downy white cloud; 

And lest our leap from the sky prove too far, 

We slide on the back of a new falling star, 

And drop from above 
In a jelly of love.” 


These are very favourable instances. Those who wish 
for a bad one may read the dying speeches of Mnvimtv, 

and S 

If Dryden had died before the expiration of the fot 
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of the periods into which we have divided his hterary 
hfe, he would have left a reputation, at best, httle higher 
than that of Lee or Davenant. He would have been 
known only to men of letters; and by them he would 
have been mentioned as a writer who threw away, on sub¬ 
jects which he was incompetent to treat, powers which, 
judiciously employed, might have raised him to eminence; 
whose diction and whose numbers had sometimes veiy 
high merit; but all whose works were blemished by a 
false taste, and by en*ors of gross negligence. A few of 
his prologues and epilogues might perhaps still have been 
remembered and quoted. In these little pieces he early 
showed all the powers which afterwards rendered him 
the greatest of modem satirists. But, during the- latter 
part of his Hfe, he gi'aduaUy abandoned the drama. His 
plays appeared at longer intervals. He renounced rhyme 
in tragedy. His language became less turgid — his cha¬ 
racters less exaggerated. He did not indeed produce cor¬ 
rect representations of human natime; but he ceased to 
daub such monstrous chimeras as those which abound m 
Ihs earher pieces. Here and there passages occur worthy 
of the best ages of the British stage. The style which 
the di'ama requires changes "with every change of chara(> 
ter and situation. He who can vary his manner to suit 
the variation is the gi*eat dramatist; but he who excels 
in one manner only will, when that manner happens to be 
appropriate, appear to be a great dramatist; as the hands 
of a watch which does not go point right once in the 
twelve hours. Sometimes there is a scene of solemn debate. 
This a mere rhetorician may write as well as the gi'eatest 
tragedian that ever lived. We confess that to us the 
speech of Sempronius in Cato seems verj' nearly as good 
as Shakspeare could have made it. But when the senate 
breaks up, and we find that the lovers and their mistresses, 
the hero, the villain, and the deputy-villain, all contmue 
to harangue in the same style, we perceive the difference 
between a man who can write a play and a man who can 
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■write a speecii. In the same manner, wit, a talent for 
description, or a talent for narration, may, for a time, pass 
for dramatic genius. Dryden was an incomparable rea- 
soner in verse. He -was conscious of his power ; he was 
proud of it; and the authors of the Eehearsal justly 
charged him with abusing it. His Warriors and prin¬ 
cesses are fond of discussing points of amorous casuistry, 
such as would have delighted a Parliament of Love. 
They frequently go still deeper, and speculate on philoso¬ 
phical necessity and the origin of evil. 

There were, however, some occasions which absolutely 
required this peculiar talent. Then Dryden was indeed 
at home. All his best scenes are of this description. 
They are all between men; for the heroes of Dryden, 
like many other gentlemen, can never talk sense when 
ladies are in company. They are all intended to exhibit 
the empire of reason over violent passion. We have two 
interlocutors, the one eager and impassioned, the other 
high, cool, and judicious. The composed and rational 
character gradually acquires the ascendency. His fierce 
companion is first inflamed to rage by his reproaches, then 
overawed by his equanimity, con'vinced by his arguments, 
and soothed by his persuasions. This is the case in the 
scene between Hector and Troilus, in that between An¬ 
tony and Ventidius, and in that between Sebastian and 
Dorax. Nothing of the same kind in Shakspeare is equal 
to them, except the quarrel between Brutus and Cassius, 
which is worth them all three. 

Some year's before his death, Dryden altogether ceased 
to write for the stage. He had turned his powers in a 
new direction, with success the most splendid and de¬ 
cisive. His taste had gradually awakened his creative 
Mties first rank in poetry was beyond his reach: 
but he challenged and secured the most honourable place 
m the second. His imagination resembled the winffs of 
^ostnch. It enabled him to run, though not to soar. 
When he attempted the highest flights, he became ridicu- 
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lous; but, while lie remained in a lower region, he out¬ 
stripped all competitoi's. 

All his natui’al and all his acquired powers fitted Itim 
to found a good critical school of poetry. Indeed he 
carried his reforms too far for his age. After his death 
our hterature retrograded : and a century was necessaiy 
to bring it back to the point at which he left it. The 
general soundness and healthfulness of his mental consti¬ 
tution, his information of vast superficies though of small 
volume, his wit scarcely inferior to that of the most dis¬ 
tinguished followers of Donne, his eloquence, grave, 
dehberate, and commanding, could not save him fi*om 
disgraceful failure as a rival of Shakspeare, but raised 
him far above the level of Boileau. His command of 
language was immense. With liim died the secret of the 
old poetical diction of England,—the art of producing 
rich effects by familiar words. In the following ccntiuy, 
it was as completely lost as the Gothic method of painting 
glass, and was but poorly supplied by the laborious and 
tesselated imitations of Mason and Gi’ay. On the other 
hand, he was the first writer under whose skilfiil manage¬ 
ment the scientific vocabulaiy fell into natmal and 
pleasing verse. In this department, he succeeded as 
completely as his contemporary Gibbons succeeded in tlie 
similar enterprise of cai*ving the most delicate flowers 
from heart of oak. The toughest and most knotty parts 
of language became ductile at liis touch. His versifica¬ 
tion in the same manner, wliile it gave the fimt model of 
that neatness and precision which the following genera¬ 
tion esteemed so highly, exliibited, at the same time, the 
last examples of nobleness, freedom, variety of pause, and 
cadence. His tragedies in rhyme, however worthless m 
themselves, had at least seiwed the purpose of nonsense- 
verses ; they had taught him all the arts of melody which 
the heroic couplet admits. For bombast, his prevaihng 
vice, his new subjects gave little opportunity; his better 
taste gradually discarded it. 
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He possessed, as we have said, in a pre-eminent degree, 
the power of reasoning in verse ; and this power was now 
peculiarly useful to him. His logic is by no means uni¬ 
formly sound. On points of criticism, he always reasons 
ingeniously; and, when he is disposed to be honest, 
coiTectly. But the theological and pohtical questions 
which he undertook to treat in verse were precisely those 
which he understood least. His arguments, therefore, 
are often worthless. But the manner in wliich they arc 
stated is beyond all praise. The style is transparent. 
The topics follow each other in the happiest order. The 
objections are drawn up in such a manner that the whole 
fire of the reply may be brought to bear on them. The 
circumlocutions wldch are substituted for technical 
phrases are clear, neat, and exact. The illustrations at 
once adorn and elucidate the reasoning. The sparkling 
epigi-ams of Cowley, and the simple garrulity of the 
burlesque poets of Italy, are alternately employed, in the 

happiest manner, to give effect to what is obvious, or 
clearness to what is obseme. 


His literary creed was catholic, even to latitudinari- 
auism ; not from^ any want of acuteness, but from a dis¬ 
position to be easily satisfied. He was quick to discern the 
smaUest glimpse of merit; he was indulgent even to erross 
improprieties, when accompanied by any redee^ng 
talent. Wlien he said a severe thing, it was to seiwe a 
temporary purpose,-to support an argument, or to tease 
a nval. JSever w^ so able a critic so free from fastidious- 
ness. He loved the old poets, especially Shakspeare. He 
adi^ed the ^enuity which Donne and Cowley had so 
wil% abused. He did justice, amidst the general silence, 
to the memory of mton. He praised to the skies the 
school-boy Im^ of Addison. Always looking on the fair 
side of every object he admired extravagance on account of 
the invention which he supposed it to indicate; he excused 

Se t 5 tolerated even tameness 

r dm sake of the correctness which was its concomitant 
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It was probably to this turn of mind, rather than to 
the more disgracefiil causes which Johnson has assigned, 
that we are to attribute the exaggeration which disfigui’es 
the panegyrics of Diyden, No 'writer, it must be owned, 
has canied the flatteiy of dedication to a greater length. 
But this was not, we suspect, merely interested servility: 
it was the oveiHowing of a mind singularly disposed to 
admiration,—of a mind which diminished vices, and mag¬ 
nified vii'tues and obligations. The most adulatoiy of his 
addi’esses is that in which he dedicates the State of 


Innocence to Maiy of Modena. Johnson thinks it strange 
that any man should use such language without sclf-dc- 
testation. But he has not remarked that to the very 


same work is prefixed an eulogium on Jliltou, which cer¬ 
tainly could not have been acceptable at tlie court of 
Charles the Second. Many years later, when Wliig piin- 
ciples were in a great measure triumphant, Sprat refused 
to admit a monument of John Philips into Westminster 
Abbey—because, in the epitaph, the name of !Milton in- 
cidently occiuTcd. The walls of his chm'ch, he declared, 
should not be polluted by the name of a republican! 
Diyden was attached, both by principle and interest, to 
the Court. But nothing could deaden his sensibihty to 
excellence. We are unwilling to accuse him severely, 
because the same disposition, which prompted him to pay 
so generous a tribute to the memoiy of a poet whom his 
patrons detested, hurried him into extravagance when he 
described a princess distinguished by the splcndom' ot 
her beauty and the gi*aciousness of her manners. 

This is an amiable temper; but it is not the temper of 
^n-eat men. \Miere there is elevation of character, there 
will be fastidiousness. It is only in novels and on tomb¬ 
stones that we meet with people who are indulgent to 
the fiiults of otliei-s, and unmerciful to their own; and 
Diyden, at all events, was not one of these paragons- 
Ilis charity was extended most liberally to others, 
but it certainly began at home. In taste lie was by no 
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means deficient. His'critical works are, beyond all coin- 
paiTson, superior to any which had, till then, appeared in 
England. They were generally intended as apologies for 
his ovm poems, rather than as expositions of general 
principles; he, therefore, often attempts to decei\’e the 
reader by sophistry which could scarcely have deceived 
himself. His dicta are tlie dicta, not of a judge, but of an 
advocate; — often of an advocate in an unsound cause. 
Yet, in the very act of misrepresentmg the laws of com- 


UllD 


position, he shows how well he undei'stands them, 
he was perpetually acting against liis better knowledge. 
His sins were sins against light. He trusted that what 
was bad would be pardoned for the sake of -what was 
good. ^Vhat was good, he took no pains to make better. 
He was not, like most persons who rise to eminence, dis¬ 
satisfied even with his best productions. He had set up 
no unattainable standard of perfection, the contemplation 
of which might at once improve and mortify him. His 
path was not attended by an miapproachable mirage of 
excellence, for ever receding, and for ever pm-sued. He 
was not ^gusted by the negligence of others; and he ex¬ 
tended the same toleration to himself. His mind was of 

a slovenly chai-acter,-fond of splendour, but indiflerent 

to neatne^ Hence most of Iiis Avritings exhibit the slut¬ 
tish magnificence of a Russian noble, all vermin and dia- 
monds, du-ty W and mestimable sables. Those faults 
winch spi-mg fi-om aflectation, time and thought in a m^eat 
measure lomoved from his poems. But his" cai-elesfneL 

less ^ to\7&Tds the close of his life he 

l^s fiequently went ^vrong from negligence, it was onlv 

S it more eSj 

to go light. In his best pieces we find frlse rhvmes -1 

a 2 ^ - r 
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Sucli are the beauties and the faults ■which may 
])e found in profusion throughout the later ■works of 
Dryden. A more just and complete estimate of his 
natural and acquired powers, — of the merits of his 
style and of its blemishes,—may be formed from the 
Hind and Panther, than fi:ora any of his other -writings. 
As a didactic poem, it is far superior to the Eeligio Laici. 
The satirical parts, particularly the chai'acter of Bui'iiet, 
are scarcely inferior to the best passages in Absalom and 
Achitophel. There are, moreover, occasional touches of a 
tenderness which affects us more, because it is decent, 
rational, and manly, and reminds us of the best scenes in 
his tragedies. His vei'sification sinks and swells in happy 
unison with the subject; and his wealth of language seems 
to be unlimited. Yet, the carelessness with which he has 
constructed his plot, and the innumerable inconsistencies 
into which he is eveiy moment falhng, detract mucli from 
the pleasiu'e which such various excellence affords. 

In Absalom and Achitophel he hit upon a new and rich 
vein, Avhich he worked with signal success. The ancient 
satirists were the subjects of a despotic govcniment. 
They were compelled to abstain from political topics, and 
to confine their attention to the frailties of private life. 
They might, indeed, sometimes venture to take liberties 

■with public men, 

“ Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina. 

Thus Juvenal immortalised the obsequious senators wlio 
met to decide the fate of the memorable turbot. His 
fourth satire frequently reminds us of the great political 
poem of Diydeu; but it was not written till Doimtian 
had fallen : and it wants something of the pecuhar llavmii- 
which belongs to contemporaiy invective alone. His 
anger has stood so long that, though the body is not im¬ 
paired, the elfeiwesceuce, the first cream, is gone. Hoileau 
lay under similar restraints ; and, if he had been free from 
aU restraint, would have been no match for oim countiyman. 
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The advantages which Dryden derived from the nature 
of his subject he improved to the very utmost. His man¬ 
ner is almost perfect. The style of Horace and Boileau is 
fit only for light subjects. The Frenchman did indeed 
attempt to turn the theological reasonings of the Provin¬ 
cial Lettem into verse, but Avitli veiy iudifierent success. 
The glitter of Pope is cold. The ardour of Persius is 
without brilliancy. Magnificent versification and ingeni¬ 
ous combinations rarely harmonise witli the expression of 
deep feeling. In Juvenal and Diyden alone we have tlie 
sparkle and the heat together. Those great satirists suc¬ 
ceeded in communicating tlie fervoui* of their feebngs to 
materials the most incombustible, and kindled the whole 
mass into a blaze, at once dazzling and destructive. We 
cannot, indeed, think, without regret, of the part which so 
eimneut a witer as Dryden took in the disputes of that 
period. There was, no doubt, madness and wickedness 
on both sides. But there was liberty on the one, and des¬ 
potism on the other. On this point, however, we will not 
dwell. At Talavera the Enghsh and French troops for a 
moment suspended their conllict, to diink of a stream 
which flowed between them. The shells were passed 

mnW appreliensioii or 

molestation. We, la the same manner, would rather as 

SIS our political adversaries to drink with us of £ W 
tarn of mteUectual pleaam-e, which should be the common 
refreshment of both parties, than disturb and pollute it 
with the havock of unseasonable hostihties 
Macflecnoe is inferior to Absalom and Achitonbel 
m the subject. In the execution it is even superior^ Bu^ 

^tCecihas day, It is the master-piece of the seLn^ 

of the gf®at models 

of the fust. It remmds ns of the Pedasus of Achilles _ 

S^, ical e^'o, 1^,0- iSauiTOur^ 

By compai-ing it with the impotent ravings of the heroic 

o 3 
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tragedies, we may measure the progress which the mind 
of Dryden had made. He had learned to avoid a too 
audacious competition -with higher natures, to keep at a 
distance from the verge of bombast or nonsense, to ven- 
tiu'e on no expression whicli did not convey a distinct 
idea to his ovm mind. There is none of that “ darkness 
visible ” of style •which he had formerly affected, and in 
which the greatest poets only can succeed. Everj’thing is 
definite, significant, and picturesque. His early wiitings 
resembled the gigantic works of those Chinese gardeners 
who attempt to rival nature herself, to form cataracts 
of terrific height and sound, to raise precipitous ridges 
of mountains, and to imitate in artificial plantations the 
vastness and the gloom of some primeval forest. This 
manner he abandoned ; nor did he ever adopt the Dutch 
taste which Pope affected, the trim parteiTes, and the 
rectangular walks. He rather resembled our Kents and 
Browns, who, imitating the gi'cat features of landscape 
without emulating them, consulting the genius of t ic 
place, assisting nature and carchdly disguising their art, 
produced, not a Chamouni or a Niagara, but a Stowe or 
a Hagley. 

We are, on the whole, inclined to regret that Diydcn 
did not accomplish his puipose of writing an epic poem. 
It certainly would not have been a work of the highest 
rank. It would not have rivalled the Liad, the Odyssey, 
or the Paradise Lost; but it would have been superior to 
the productions of Apollonius, Lucan, or Statius, and not 
inferior to the Jonisalem Delivered. It would probably 
have been a vigorous narrative, animated witli something 
of the spirit of the old romances, enriched with much 
splendid description, and interspersed yvith fine declama¬ 
tions and disquisitions. The danger of Dryden would 
liave been from aiming too liigh; from dwelUng too much, 
for example, on lus angels of kingdoms, and attempting 
a competition with that gi'cat "writer who in his own 
time had so incomparably succeeded in representing to 
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us the sights and sounds of another world. To Milton, 
and to Milton alone, belonged the secrets of the great deep, 
the beach of sulphur, the ocean of fire, the palaces of tlie 
fallen dominations, glimmeiing through the everlasting 
shade, the silent wilderness of verdui'e and fragrance 
where armed angels kept watch over the sleep of tlie first 
lovers, the portico of diamond, the sea of jasper, the sap- 
pliire pavement empm-pled with celestial roses, and the 
mfinite ranks of the Chexaibim, blazing witli adamant and 
gold. The council, the tournament, the procession, tlie 
crowded cathedral, the camp, the guard-room, the chase, 
were the proper scenes for Diyden. 

But we have not space to pass in review all the works 
which Diyden wrote. We, therefore, wiU not speculate 
longer on those which he might possibly have written. 
He may, on tlie whole, be pronounced to have been a 
man possessed of splendid talents, which he often 
abused, and of a sound judgment, the admonitions of 
which he often neglected ; a man who succeeded only in 
an mfenor department of his art, but who, in that depart¬ 
ment, succeeded pre-eminently ; and who, with a more 
independent spirit, a more anxious desire of excellence, 
more respect for himself, would, in his own walk, 
have attamed to absolute perfection. 
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The Romance of Histo'y. England. By Henry Neele. 

London, 1828, (JIat 1828.) 

To write histoiy respectably — that is, to abbreviate 
despatches, and make extracts from speeches, to inter¬ 
sperse in due proportion epithets of praise and abhorrence, 
to cfraAv up antithetical characters of great men, setting 
forth hoAv many contradictory virtues and vices they 
united, and abounding in withs and withouts —aU this is 
very easy. But to be a really great historian is perhaps 
the rarest of intellectual distinctions. Many scientific 
works ar^, in their kind, absolutely perfect. There are 
poems which we should bo inclined to designate^ as fault¬ 
less, or as disfigimed only by blemishes Avhich pass 
unnoticed in the general blaze of excellence. There are 
speeches, some speeches of Demosthenes particularly, in 
which it Avould be impossible to alter a word without 
altering it for the worse. But we are acquainted Avith no 
history Avhich approaches to om' notion of Avhat a histoiy 
ought to be — Avith no histoiy which does not Avidely 
depart, either on the right hand or on the left, from the 

6X^Ct llllG* 

The cause may easily be assigned. This provmce of 
literatme is a debatable land. It lies on the confines of 
two distinct temtories. It is under the jurisdiction of 
tAvo hostile poAvers; and, like other districts similarly 
situated, it is ill defined, iU cultivated, and iU regulated. 
Instead of being equally shared betAveen its two rulers, 
tlie Reason and the Imagination, it falls alternately under 
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the sole and absolute dominion of each. It is sometimes 
fiction. It is sometimes theoiy. 

History, it has been said, is philosophy teaching by 
examples. Unhappily, what the philosophy gains in sound¬ 
ness aud depth the examples generally lose in vividness. 
A perfect liistorian must possess an imagination sufficiently 
powerful to make his naiTative affecting aud picturesque. 
Yet he must control it so absolutely as to content himself 
with the materials wliich he finds, and to refrain from 
supplying deficiencies by additions of his own. He must 
be a profound and ingenious reasoner. Yet he must 
possess sufficient self-command to abstain from casting his 
facts in the mould of his hypothesis. Those who can 
justly estimate these almost insuperable difficulties will 
not think it strange that every wiiter should have failed, 

either in the narrative or in the speculative department of 
liistoiy. 

It may be laid down as a general rule, though subject 
to considerable qualifications and exceptions, that history 
hegms m irovel and ends in essay. Of the romantic 
Instonans Herodotus is the earliest and the best. His 
animation, Iris simple-hearted tenderness, his wonderful 
^ent for description and dialogue, and the pure sweet 
of ks language, place him at the head of narratora 
He rei^ds us of a delightful child. There is a grace 
beyond tbe reach of affectation in liis awkwardness, a 
malice in innocence, an intelligence in his nonsense, 
M insmuatmg eloquence in his lisp. We know of no 

^buice of three-and- 
k soSv 'h said to have ins^ed 

Stto Si^ r be is, from th^ 

ura to the last chapter, an inventor W<» An i 

lefei- merely to those gross fictions with which he hw 
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been reproacbed by the critics of later times. We speak 
of that coloui’ing which is equally diffused over his whole 
narrative, and which perpetually leaves the most sagacious 
reader in doubt what to reject and what to receive. The 
most autlientic parts of his work bear the same relation 
to liis ^vildest legends which Henry the Fifth bears to the 
Tempest. There was an expedition undertaken by Xerxes 
against Greece; and there was an invasion of France. 
There was a battle at Platma; and tliere was a battle at 
Agincoiu't. Cambridge and Exeter, the Constable and 
the Daupliin, were persons as real as Demaratus and 
Pausanias. The harangue of the Archbishop on the 
Sahc Law and the Book of Numbers differs much less 
fi'om the orations wliich have in all ages proceeded from 
the right reverend bench than the speeches of IVIardo- 
nius and Artabanus from those which were dehvered at 
the council-boai’d of Susa. Shakspeare gives us enume¬ 
rations of armies, and retm-ns of killed and wounded, 
wliich arc not, we suspect, much less accurate than those 
of Herodotus. There are passages in Herodotus nearly 
as long as acts of Shakspeare, in which everything is told 
dramatically, and in wliich the narrative serves only the 
purpose of stage-directions. It is possible, no doubt, that 
the substance of some real conversations may have been 
reported to the historian. But events, which, if they ever 
happened, happened in ages and nations so remote tliat 
the particulars could never have been known to him, are 
related ’with the greatest minuteness of detail. We have 
all that Candaules said to Gyges, and all that passed 
between Astyages and Harpagus. We are, therefore, 
unable to judge whether, in the account which he gives 
of transactions respecting which he might possibly have 
been well informed, we can trust to anything beyond the 
naked outline; whether, for example, the answer of 
Gelon to the ambassadors of the Grecian confederacy, or 
the expressions which passed between Aristides and 
Themistocles at their famous interview, have been cor- 
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rectly transmitted to us. The great events are, no doubt, 
faithfully related. So, probably, are many of the slighter 
circumstances; but -whicli of them it is impossible to 
ascertain. The fictions are so much like the facts, and 
the facts so much like tlic fictions, that, -with respect to 
many most interesting particulars, our belief is neither 


given nor withheld, but remains in an uneasy and inter¬ 
minable state of abeyance. We know that there is truth ; 
but we cannot exactly decide where it'lies. 

The faults of Herodotus are the faults of a simple and 
imaginative mind. Cliildren and servants are remarkably 
Herodotean in their style of narration. They teU every- 

says hes and says shes arc 
proverbial. Every pei'son who has had to settle their 
clispiites knows that, even when they have no intention to 
(leceive, then- reports of conversation always require to 
be carefully sifted. If an educated man were triviuK an 
account of the late change of administration, he wLld 
say — Lord Goderich i-esigned ; and the King, in con- 
sequence, sent for the Di*e of Wellington.” A porter 
ells the story as if he had been hid behind the curtoiTof 
the royal bed at Wmdsor : “ So Lord Goderich says ‘ I 
^nnot manage this business; I must go out.’ So the 

~ •iST'' ■ ‘ 

wrote as it was natural that he should mite 
comptSon begun to cultivate prose 

corfK veri " Thf rf rr - 

indulge without fear of censure\”hT 1™®^*’ ^ 
their predecessors the hards Books to 

events of former times were learned fromTai^on Inl 
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from popular ballads; tlie manners of foreign countiies 
from the reports of travellers. It is well known that the 
mystery which overhangs what is distant, either in space 
or time, frequently prevents us from censuring as un¬ 
natural what we perceive to be impossible. We stare at 
a dragoon who has killed three French cuirassiers, as a 
prodigy; yet we read, without the least disgust, hoiv 
Godfrey slew his thousands, and Rinaldoliis ten thousands. 
Within the last hundred years, stories about China and 
Bantam, which ought not to have imposed on an old 
nurse, were gravely laid down as foundations of pohtical 
theories by eminent philosophers. What the time of the 
Crusades is to us, the generation of Croesus and Solon was 
to the Greeks of the time of Herodotus. Babylon was 
to them what Pekin was to the French academicians of 
the last centuiy. 

For such a people was the book of Herodotus composed; 
and, if ^ve may trust to a report, not sanctioned indeed 
by writers of high authority, but in itself not improbable, 
it was composed, not to be read, but to be heard. It was 
not to the slow circulation of a few copies, which the rich 
only could possess, that the aspiring autlior looked for his 
reward. The great Oljnnpian festival, — the solemnity 
which collected multitudes, proud of the Grecian name, 
from the wildest mountains of Boris, and the remotest 
colonies of Italy and Libya,—Avas to Avitnesshis triumph. 
The interest of the narrative, and the beauty of the style, 
Avere aided by the imposing effect of recitation,—by the 
splendour of the spectacle,—by the poAverful influence of 
sympathy. A critic avIio could have asked for autlioii- 
ties in the midst of such a scene must have been of a 
cold and sceptical nature; and fcAV such critics Avere there. 
As was the historian, such Avere the auditors,—inquisitive, 
credulous, easily moved by religious aAve or patriotic en¬ 
thusiasm. They Avere the very men to hear Avith dehght 
of strange beasts, and bii’ds, and trees, — of dAvarfs, and 
giants, and cannibals — of gods, whose very names d 
was impiety to utter,—of ancient dynasties, whicli Jiad left 
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behind them monuments surpassing all the works of later 

times,— of towns like provinces, — of rivers like seas,_ 

of stupendous walls, and temples, and pyramids,— of the 
rites which the Magi performed at daybreak on tlie tops 
of the mountains,— of the secrets inscribed on the eter¬ 
nal obehsks of Memphis. With ccjual delight they would 
liave listened to the graceful romances of their own coun¬ 
try. They now heard of the exact accomplishment of 
obseme predictions, of the punishment of crimes over 
winch the justice of heaven liad seemed to slumber,— of 
dreams, omens, warnings from the dead,—of princesses, 
for whom noble suitors contended in every (renerous 
exercise of strength and skiU, — of infants, Strangely 

preserved from the dagger of the assassin, to fulfil hich 
destinies. ® 


As die narrative approaclied their own times, the in¬ 
terest became still more absorbing. The chronicler had 
now to tell the stoiy of that gi-eat conflict from whicli 
Lurope dates its intellectual and political supremacy,- 
a story which even at this distance of time, L the most 
ai-veUous and the most touching in the annals of the 
imnian race,- a stoiy abounding with all tliat is wfld and 
n oiiderful, with aU that 13 pathetic and animating ; with 
the gigantic caprices of infinite wealtli and despotic power 
-- mth the mightier mii-ades of wisdom, of virtue, and of 
i^e. He told them of nvei-s dried up in a day —of 

provmces famished for ameal,—of a pasL<re for^shins 

Iteivn tlirongh the mountains,-of a wad° for aiS 

spiead upon the waves,— of monarchies and commoii- 
0^ despa^?‘ <=oiiftisioii, 

men m that extremity of evil, and not found wantum — 
hv.^‘^1^ r® ° maintained against desperate odds,— of 

-U cdcidated to inflLe th°/aid TS 
national pnde, was certain to be favolirably recei^edl 
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Between the time at wliich Herodotus is said to have 
composed his liistory, and the close of the Peloponnesian 
■war, about forty years elapsed,—forty years, crowded with 
great militaiy and political events. The circumstances of 
that period produced a great effect on the Grecian cha¬ 
racter ; and nowhere was this effect so remarkable as in 
the illustrious democracy of Athens. An Athenian, in- 
deed, even in the time of Herodotus, would scarcely 
]iave\vritten a book so romantic and gaiTulous as-that 
of Herodotus. As civilisation advanced, the citizens of 
that famous republic became still less visionaiy, and 
still less simple-hearted. They aspired to know where 
their ancestors had been content to doubt; they began 
to doubt M'here them ancestors had thought it their 
duty to believe. Aiistophanes is fond of alluding to this 
change in the temper of his countrymen. The father 
and °on, in the Clouds, ai’e evidently representatives 
of the generations to which they respectively belonged. 
Nothing more clearly illustrates the nature ot tins moral 
revolution than the change which passed upon tra^dy. 
The wild sublimity of iEschylus became the scoff of 
evciT young Phidippides. Lectures on abstruse points ot 
philosophy, the fine distinctions of casuistiy, and the 
dazzling fence of rhetoric, were substituted for poetiy 

The la^uage lost something of that ““ 

which had characterised it. It became less hire the ancient 

Tuscan, and more like the modern French. 

Tlie fashionable logic of the Greeks was, indeed, iai 
from strict. Logic never can be strict where books 
scarce, and where information is conveyed orally. We 
are all aware how frequently faUacies, which, when set 
down on paper, are at once detected, pass for uiiansvei- 
able argiiiuLits when dexteroudy and volubly urged in 

Parliament, at the bar, or in private 
reason is evident. We cannot inspect them closely enou^ 
to perceive their inacciu-acy. Wc cannot readdy comp« e 
them with each other. We lose sight of one part of the 
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subject before another, winch ought to be received in 
connection with it, comes before us; and, as there is no 
immutable record of what has been admitted and of what 
has been denied, direct contradictions pass muster -with 
little difficulty. Almost all the education of a Greek 
consisted in talking and listening. Ilis opinions on go¬ 
vernment were picked up in the debates of the assembly. 
If he wished to study metaphysics, instead of shutting 
himself up witli a book, he walked down to the markets 
place to look for a sophist. So completely were men 
formed to these habits, that even witing acquii*cd a con¬ 
versational air. The philosophers adopted the form of 
dialogue, as the most natural mode of communicating 
knowledge. Their reasonings liave the merits and the de¬ 
fects which belong to that species of composition, and arc 
characterised rather by quickness and subtilty than by 
depth and precision. Truth is exliibited in parts, and by 
glimpses. Innumerable clever hints are given ; but no 
sound and durable system is erected. The argumentum 
ad hominem, a kind of argument most efficacious m debate, 
but utterly useless for the investigation of general prin¬ 
ciples, is among their favourite resources. Hence, though 
nothiug cau be more admirable than the skill which 
Socrates displays in the conversations which Plato has re¬ 


ported or invented, his victories, for the most part, seem 
to ^is unprofitable, A trophy is set up ; but no new pro¬ 
vince is added to the dominions of the human mind. 

- Still, where thousands of keen and ready intellects were 
constantly employed in speculating on the qualities of 
actions and on the principles of government, it was im¬ 
possible that history should retain its old character. It 
became less gossiping and less picturesque; but much 
more acetate, and somewhat more scientific. 

The histoiy of Thucydides differs from that of Hero¬ 
dotus as a portrait differs from the representation of an 
magmary scene ; as the Bui'ke or Pox of Eeynolds differs 
fr om his Ugolmo or his Beaufort. In the former case, 
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the archetype is given : in the latter, it is created. Tlie 
faculties which arc required for the latter purpose are of 
a higher and rarer order than those which suffice for the 
former, and indeed necessarily comprise them. He who is 
able to paint what he sees ^vith the eye of the mind will 
surely be able to paint what he sees with the eye of tlie 
body. He who can invent a story, and tell it well, will also 
be able to toll, in an interesting manner, a story which he 
has not invented. If, in practice, some of the best writers 
of fiction have been among the worst wTitcrs of history, 
it has been because one of their talents had merged in 
another so completely that it could not be severed; be¬ 
cause, having long been habituated to invent and narrate 
at the same time, they found it impossible to narrate 
without inventing. 

Some capricious and discontented artists have affected 
to consider portrait-painting as unworthy of a man of 
genius. Some critics have spoken in the same con¬ 
temptuous maimer of history. Johnson puts the case 
thus ; The historian tells either what is false or what is 
true : in the former case he is no historian: in the 
latter he has no opportunity for displaying his abilities : 
for truth is one : and all who tell the truth must tell it 
alike. 

It is not difficult to elude both the horns of this 
dilemma. We wU recur to the analogous art of portrait¬ 
painting. Any man with eyes and hands may be taught 
to take a likeness. The process, up to a certain point, is 
merely mechanical. If this were all, a man of talents 
might justly despise the occupation. But we could men¬ 
tion portraits which are resemblances, — but not mere re¬ 
semblances ; faithful, — but much more than faithful; 
portraits which condense into one point of time, and 
exhibit, at a single glance, the whole histoiy of turbid 
and eventfiil lives — in which the eye seems to scrutinise 
us, and the mouth to command us —■ in which the brow 
menaces, and the lip almost quivei’s with scorn — in which 
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every ■wi'inklc is <i coniiiieiit on some important tiims- 
action. The account which Thucydides has given of the 
retreat from Syracuse is, among narratives, wliat Vaudyk’s 
Lord Strafford is among paintings. 

Diversity, it is said, impUes error: truth is one, and 
admits of no degrees. We answer, that this principle 
liolds good only in abstract reasonings. When we talk 
of the tinth of imitation in the fine arts, we mean an 
imperfect and a graduated trutli. No picture is exactly like 
the original; nor is a picture good in proportion as it is like 
the original. When Sir Thomas Lawrence paints a hand¬ 
some peeress, he does not contemplate her through a 
powerful microscope, and transfer to the canvass the pores 
of tlie skin, the blood-vessels of the eye, and all the other 
beauties wliicli Gulliver discovered in the Brobdignaggian 
maids of houom*. If he were to do this, the eflect would 
not merely be unpleasant, but, unless the scale of the 
picture were proportionably enlarged, would be absolutely 
false. And, after all, a microscope of greater power than 
that which he had employed would convict him of innu¬ 
merable omissions. Tlie same may be said of history. Per¬ 
fectly and absolutely true it cannot be : for, to be perfectly 
and absolutely tme, it ought to record all the slightest 
particulars of the slightest transactions — all the things 
done and all the words uttered during the time of which 
it ti^ts. The omission of any cirfcumstance, however in¬ 
significant, would be a defect. If liistory were written 
thus, the Bodleian library would not contain the occur¬ 
rences of a week. What is told in the iuUest and most 
accurate annals bears an infinitely small proportion to 
w at is suppressed. The difference between the copious 
work of Clarendon and the account of tlie civil wars in 
the abridgment of Goldsmith vanishes when compai’ed 

mth the immense mass of facts respecting which both 
are equally silent. 

No pictm-e, then, and no history, can present us with 
the whole truth : but those are the best pictures and the 

VOL* L T> 
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best histories which exliibit such parts of the ti-utli as 
most nearly produce the effect of the whole. He who is 
deficient in the art of selection may, by showing nothing 
but the tnith, produce ail the effect of the grossest false¬ 
hood. It perpetually happens that one writer tells less 
truth than another, merely because he tells more truths. 
In the imitative arts we constantly see this. There are 
lines in the human face, and objects in landscape, which 
stand in such relations to each other, that they ought either 
to be all introduced into a painting together or ail omitted 
together. A sketch into which none of them enters may 
be excellent; but, if some arc given and others left out, 
though there are more points of likeness, there is less hke- 
ness. An outline scrawled with a pen, which seizes the 
marked featm-es of a coimtenance, will give a much 
stronger idea of it than a bad painting in oils. Yet the 
worst painting in oils that ever hung at Somerset House 
resembles the original in many more particulai's. A bust 
of wliite marble may give an excellent idea of a blooming 
face. Colour the lips and cheeks of the bust, leaving the 
liair and eyes unaltered, and the similaiaty, instead of being 

more striking, will be less so. 

Histoiy has its foregi’ound and its background : and it 
is principally in the management of its perspective that 
one artist differs from another. Some events must be 
represented on a large icale, others diminished; the great 
majority 'vviU be lost in the dimness of the horizon ; and a 
general idea of thefr joint effect will be given by a few 
slight touches. 

lu this respect no winter has ever equalled Thucydides. 
He was a perfect master of the art of gradual diminution. 
His history is sometimes as concise as a chi'onological 
chart; yet it is always perspicuous. It is sometimes as 
minute as one of Lovelace’s letters ; yet it is never prolix. 
He never fails to contract and to expand it in the right 
place. 

Thucydides borrowed from Herodotus the practice of 
putting speeches of his own into the mouths of his cha- 
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ractci's. lu Herodotus this usage is scai'cely censurable. 
It is of a piece -with his whole manner. But it is allo- 
(Tether incongruous in the work of his successor, and \'io- 
lates, not only the accm-acy of history, but the decencies 
of fiction. When once -we enter into the spirit of Hero¬ 
dotus, we find no inconsistency. The conventional pro¬ 
bability of his drama is preserved from the beginning to 
the end. The deliberate orations, and the familiar dia¬ 
logues, are in strict keeping ■with eacli otlier. But the 
speeches of Thucydides are neither preceded nor follow’'ed 
by anything with which they harmonise. They give to 
the whole book somefLung of the grotesque character of 
those Chinese pleasure-grounds in which pei'pendicular 
rocks of granite start up in the midst of a soft green 
plain. Invention is shocking where truth is in such close 
juxta-position with it. 

Thucydides honestly tells us that some of these dis- 
coiurses are purely fictitious. He may have reported the 
substance of others correctly. But it is clear from the 
internal evidence that he has preserved no more tliau the 
substance. His own peculiar habits of thought and ex¬ 
pression . are everywhere discernible. Inchvidual and 
national pecuharities are seldom to be traced in the senti¬ 
ments, and never in the diction. The oratory of the 
Corinthians and Thebans is not less attic, either in matter 
or in manner, than that of the Athenians. The style of 
Cleon is as pure, as austere, as terse, and as significant, as 
that of Pericles. 

In spite of this great fault, it must be allowed that 
Tluicydides has smpassed all liis rivals in the art of his¬ 
torical narration, in the art of producing an eflect on the 
pagination, by skilful selection and disposition, without 
indulging in the licence of invention. But narration, 
togh an important part of the business of a historian, 
K not the whole. To append a moral to a work of fiction 
IS either useless or superfluous. A fiction may give a 
more impressive effect to what is already known; but it 
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can teacli nothing new. If it presents to ns character 
and trains of events to which our experience furnishes us 
witli nothing similar, instead of deriving instruction from 
it, we pronounce it unnatural. We do not form our 
opinions from it; but we try it by our preconceived 
opinions. Fiction, therefore, is essentially imitative. Its 
merit consists in its resemblance to a model with which 
we arc aheady familiar, or to which at least we can in¬ 
stantly refer. Hence it is that tlie anecdotes whicli in¬ 
terest us most strongly in authentic narrative are offensive 
when introduced into novels; that what is called the 


romantic part of history is in fact the least romantic. It 
is delightful as history, because it contradicts our previous 
notions of human nature, and of tlie connection of causes 
and effects. It is, on that very account, shocking and in¬ 
congruous in fiction. In fiction, the principles are given, 
to find the facts: in history, the facts are given, to find 
the principles; and the writer who does not explain the 
phenomena as well as state them performs only one half 
of his office. Facts are tlie mere di'oss of history. It is 
from the abstract truth whicli interpenetrates them, and 
lies latent among them like gold in the ore, that the mass 
derives its whole value: and the precious particles are 
generally combined with the baser in such a manner that 

tlie separation is a task of the utmost difficulty. _ 

Here Thucydides is deficient: tlie deficiency, mdeetl, 
is not discreditable to him. It was the inevitable effect 
of circumstances. It was in the nature of things ueces- 
sary that, in some part of its progress through pohtica 
science the human mind should reach that point wluch it 
attained in his time. Knowledge advances by steps, and 
not by leaps. The axioms of an English debating club 
woidd have been starthng and mysterious paradoxes to 
the most enlightened stotesmen of Athens. But it would 
be as absurd to speak contemptuously of the Atheman on 
this account as to ridicule Strabo for not having given us 
an account of Chib, or to talk of Ptolemy as we talk ot 
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Sir Eichard Phillips. Still, when we wish for sohd goo- 
graphical information, we must prefer the solemn cox- 
combiy of Pinkerton to the noble work of Strabo. If 
we wanted instruction respecting the solar system, we 
should consult the slUiest girl from a boarding school, 
rather than Ptolemy. 

Thucydides was undoubtedly a sagacious and reflecting 
man. This clearly appeal's from the ability with which 
he discusses pi’acticai questions. But the talent of de¬ 
ciding on the cii'cumstances of a particular case is often 
possessed in the highest perfection by persons destitute of 
the power of generalisation. Men skilled in the military 
tactics of civilised nations have been amazed at the far¬ 
sightedness and penetration which a Mohawk displays in 
concerting his stratagems, or in discerning those of his 
enemies. In England, no class possesses so much of that 
peculiar ability which is required for constructing inge¬ 
nious schemes, and for obviating remote difficulties, as the 
thieves and the thief-takei's. Women have more of tliis 
dexterity than men. Lawyers have more of it than 
statesmen: statesmen have more.of it than philosophci*s. 
Monk had more of it than Harrington and all his club. 
Walpole had more of it than Adam Smith or Beccai’ia. 
Indeed, the species of discipline by which tliis dexterity 
is acquii-ed tends to contract the mind, and to render it 
incapable of abstract reasoning. 

The Grecian statesmen of the age of Tliucydides were 
distinguished by their practical sagacity, their insight into 
motives, their skill in devising means for the attainment 
of their ends. A state of society in wliich the rich were 
constantly planmng the oppression of the poor, and the 
poor the spoliation of the rich, in which the ties of party 
had superseded those of country, in which revolutions and 
colter revo utions were events of daily occurrence, was 
naturaUy prolific m desperate and cra% political adventu¬ 
rers. This was the very school in which men were likely 
to acquire the dissimulation of Mazarin, the judicioti 
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temerity of Eiclielieu, the penetration, the exquisite tact, 
tlie almost instinctive presentiment of approaching events 
^vlucll gave so mucli authority to the counsel of Shaftes¬ 
bury that ‘‘ it was as if a man had inquii’ed of the oracle 
of God.” Lx this school Thucydides studied; and his 
■wdsdoni is that which such a school would naturally 
afford. He judges better of cii*cumstances than of piiu- 
ciples. The more a question is narrowed, the better he 
reasons upon it. His work suggests many most important 
considerations respecting the first principles of govern¬ 
ment and moi'als, the growth of factions, tlie organisation 
of armies, and the mutual relations of communities. Yet 
all his general observations on these subjects ai'e very 
sujxerficial. His most judicious remarks differ fiom the 
remai’ks of a really philosophical historian, as a sum cor¬ 
rectly cast up by a book-keeper from a general expression 
discovered by an algebraist. The former is useful only in 
a single transaction; the latter may be applied to an infi¬ 
nite niunber of cases. 

This opinion will, we fear, be considered as heterodox. 
For, not to speak of the illusion which the sight of a 
Greek type, or the soimd of a Greek diphthong, often pro¬ 
duces, there are some peculiarities in the manner of Thu¬ 
cydides which in no small degree have tended to secure 
to liim the reputation of profundity. His book is evidently 
the book of a man and a statesman ; and in this respect 
presents a remarkable contrast to the delightful childish¬ 
ness of Hei’odotus. Tliroughout it there is an air of ma¬ 
tured power, of grave and melancholy reflection, of impar¬ 
tiality and habitual self-command. His feelings are rarely 
indulged, and speedily repressed. Vulgar prejudices of 
eveiy kind, and particidarly vulgar superstitions, he treats 
• with a cold and sober disdain peculiar to himself. His 
style is weighty, condensed, antithetical, and not unfre- 
quently obscure. But, when we look at liis pohtical 
philosophy, without regard to these cmcumstances, we 
find him to have been, what indeed it would have been 
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a mir 


irade if he had not been, simply an Athenian of tlic 


^ bnt we think .dthout 

much reason, in the same rank with Herodotus and Ihu- 
cvdides He resembles them, indeed, in the puiity and 
sweetness of his style ; but, in spirit, he rather resembles 
that later school of historians, whose works seem to be 
fables composed for a moral, and who, in then eagerness 
to oive Iis Avaruings aud examples, ibrget to give us men 
and women. The life of Cyrus, whether we look upon it 
as a histoi-y or as a romance, seems to us a veiy wretched 
peiformance. The expedition of the Ten Thousand, 
and the Histoiy of Grecian AiTaii-s, are certainly pleasant 
reading; but they indicate no great power of mind. In 
truth, Xenophon, though his taste Avas elegant, his dispo¬ 
sition amiable, and his iutercoui’se AAnth the Avorld exten¬ 
sive, had, we suspect, rather a Aveak head. Such Avas 
evidently the opinion of that extraorduiaiy man to Avlioiu 
he early attached himself, and for Avhose memoiy he 
entertained an idolatrous veneration. He came in only 
for the milk Avith Avhich Socrates nourished his babes in 
philosophy. A fcAv saAvs of moraUty, and a fcAV of the 
simplest doctrines of natui'al religion, Avere enough for the 
good young man. The strong meat, tlie bold speculations 
on physical and metaphysical science, Avere reserved for 
auditoi-s of a different description. Even the laAvless habits 
of a captam of mercenary troops could not change the 
tendency wliich the character of Xenophon early acquii'cd. 
To the last, he seems to have retained a sort of heathen 
Piu’itanism. The sentiments of piety and vii'tue Avhich 
abound in his Avorka axe those of a well-meaning man, 
somewhat timid and narrow-minded, devout from consti¬ 
tution rather than firom rational conviction. He Avas as 
superstitious as Herodotus, but in a Avay far more offensive. 
The very peculiarities which charm us in an infant, the 
toothless mumbling, the stammering, the tottering, the help¬ 
lessness, the causeless tears and laughter, are disgusting 
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in old age. Li tine same manner, tlie absurdity -wliicli 
precedes a period of general intelligence is often 
pleasing; that -which foUo-ws it is contemptible. The 
nonsense of Herodotus is that of a baby. Tlie nonsense 
of Xenophon is that of a dotard. His stories about 
dreams, omens, and prophecies, present a strange contrast 
to the passages in -wiiich the shrewd and incredulous 
Thucydides mentions the popular superstitions. It is not 
quite clear that Xenophon was honest in his creduhty; 
his fanaticism was in some degree politic. He would 
have made an excellent member of the Apostolic Camarilla, 
An alarmist by nature, an aristocrat by party, he canied 
to an unreasonable excess his horror of popular turbu¬ 
lence. The quiet atrocity of Sparta did not shock him in 
the same manner ; for he hated tumult more than crimes, 
lie was desh'ous to find restraints which might curb the 
rassioiis of the multitude ; and he absurdly fancied that 
re had found them in a religion without evidences or 
sanction, precepts or example, in a frigid S3’stem of 
Theophilauthropy, supported by nursery tales. 

Polybius and Arrian have given us authentic accounts 
of facts ; and here theu* merit ends. They were not men 
of comprehensive minds; they had not tlic ai’t of telling 
a story in an interesting manner. Tliey have in conse¬ 
quence been thrown mto the shade by -wnters who, 
tliough less studious of truth than themselves, understood 
far better the art of producing effect,—by Livy and Quintus 
Curtias. 

Yet Polybius and Anian deserwe high praise when 
compared with the -writei^s of that school of wliich Plu- 
tarcli may be considered as the head. For the historians 
of this class we must confess that we entertain a peculiar 
aversion. They seem to have been pedants, who, though 
destitute of those valuable quahties which are frequently 

found in conjunction with pedant^, thought themseU es 

great philosophers and great poHticians. Tliey not only 
mislead their readers in every page, as to particular facts, 
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but they appear to have altogether misconceived the whole 
character of the times of which they write. They were 
inhabitants of an empire bounded by tlie Atlantic Ocean 
and the Euphrates, by the ice of Scythia and the sands 
of Mauritania; composed of nations whose manners, 
whose languages, whose religion, whose countenances and 
complexions, were widely different; governed by one 
mighty despotism, wMch had risen on the niins of a 
thousand commonwealths and kingdoms. Of liberty, such 
as it is in small democracies, of patriotism, such as it is 
in small independent communities of any kind, they had, 
and they could have, no experimental knowledge. But 
they had read of men who exerted themselves in the 
cause of their countiy with an energy unknown in later 
times, who had violated the dearest of domestic charities, 
or voluntarily devoted themselves to deatli, for the public 
good; and they wondered at the degeneracy of their con¬ 
temporaries. It never occuired to them that the feelings 
which they so greatly admired sprung from local and 
occasional causes; that they will always gi'ow up spon¬ 
taneously in small societies; and that, in large emjjires, 
though tney may be forced into existence for a- short 
time by peculiar circumstances, they cannot be general or 
peraianent. It is impossible that any man should feel for 
a fortress on a remote frontier as he feels for his own 
house; that he should grieve for a defeat in wliich ten 
thousand people whom he never saw have fallen as he 
^eves for a defeat which has half unpeopled the street 
in which he lives ; that he should leave his home for a 
mihtai-y expedition in order to preserve the balance of 
power, as cheerfully as he would leave it to repel in- 

vaderawho had begun to bum all the corn fields in liis 
neighbourhood. 

considered 

Ins. They shoidd have considered that in patriotism 
sudi as It e^ted amongst the Greeks, there wL notW 
essentndly and etemaUy good; that an exclusive attach 
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iiicnt to a particular society, though a uatui*aL, aucl, imder 
certain restrictions, a most useful sentiment, impHes no 
extraordinaiy attainments in "wisdom or virtue; that, 
•wlierc it has existed in an intense degree, it has tiu’ned 
states into gangs of robbers whom their mutual fidehty 
has rendered more dangerous, has given a character of 
peculiar atrocity to war, and has generated that worst of 
all political evils, the tyranny of nations over nations. 

Enthusiastically attached to the name of hberty, these 
historians troubled themselves little about its defimtion. 


The Spartans, tormented by ten thousand absurd rc- 
stnrints, unable to please themselves in the choice of then’ 
wives, their suppers, or their company, compelled to 
assume a peculiai- manner, and to talk in a pecuhar style, 
‘doried in their liberty. The aiistocracy of Eome re¬ 
peatedly made hberty a plea for cutting ofl' the fovountes 
of the people. In almost all the httle commonwealths oi 
antiquity, hberty Avas used as a pretext for measures 
directed against eveiything Avhich makes hberty valuable, 
for measm-es Avhich stifled discussion, corrupted the 
administration of justice, and discoinaged the accumu- 
lation of property. The writers, whose works we are 
considering-, confounded the sound with the substance, 
and the means with the end. Their imaginations weie in¬ 
flamed by mysteiy. They conceived of liberty as mon s 
conceive of love, as cockneys conceive of the happmebS 
and innocence of rural life, as novel-reading sempsteesscs 
conceive of .Admack’s and Grosvenor Square, accomphsJie 
Marquesses and handsome Colonels of the Guai’ds. in 
the relation of events, and the delineation of chm-acters 
they have paid little attention to facts, to the costume of 
the times of wliich they pretend to treat, or to the general 
iirinciples of human nature. They have been huthful 
only to their own puerile and extravagant doctmes. 
Generals and statesmen are inetamoiphosed mto mag 
nanimous coxcombs, from whose frilsoine vu-tiies we turn 
away with disgust. The fine sayings and exploits ot then 
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heroes remind us of the insufferable perfections of Sir 
Charles Grandison, and affect us -with a nausea similar to 
that which we feel when an actor, in one of Morton’s Dr 
Kotzebue’s plays, lays liis hand on his heart, advances to 
the ground-hghts, and mouths a moral sentence for the 
edification of the gods. 

These writers, men who knew not what it was to have 
a country, men who had never enjoyed pohtical liglits, 
brought into fashion an offensive cant about patiiotisin 
and zeal for freedom. What the English Puritans did for 
the language of Christianity, wliat Scuderi did for the 
language of love, they did for the language of public 
spuit. By habitual exaggeration they made it mean. 
By monotonous emphasis they made it feeble. They 
abused it till it became scai’cely possible to use it with 
effect. 


Their ordiuaiy rules of morahty are deduced from ex¬ 
treme cases. Tlie common regimen which they prescribe 
for society is made up of those desperate remedies which 
oifiy its most desperate distempers reqiiire. They look 
wtli peculiar complacency on actions which even those 
who approve'them consider as exceptions to laws of 
almost universal application — which bear* so close an 
affinity to tlie most atrocious crimes that, even where it 
maybe unjust to censure them, it is unsafe to praise them. 
It IS not strange, therefore, that some flagitious instances 
of perfdy and cruelly should have been passed unchal¬ 
lenged m^ such company, that grave moralists, -with no 
pemonal mterest at stake, should have extoUed, in the 
ffighest terms deeds of which the atrocity appalled even 

they were perpe- 
Timoleon took in the assasina- 
hon of brother shocked many of his own partisans 
The re^Uechon of it preyed long on his oL S 

1 T historians who lived some cen- 

display of virtue, and to lament that, from the fr^ JTf 
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human natime, a man Avho could perform so great an 
exploit could repent of it. 

The wiitings of these men, and of their modern imi¬ 
tators, have produced effects which deseiTe some notice. 
Tlie Enghsh have been so long accustomed to political 
speculation, and have enjoyed so large a measure of prac¬ 
tical liberty, that such works have produced little effect 
on their minds. We have classical associations and great 
names of our own which we can confidently oppose to 
the most splendid of ancient times. Senate has not to 
om’ ears a sound so venerable as Parliament. We re¬ 
spect the Great Charter more than the laws of Solon. 
The Capitol and the Fomm impress us with less awe than 
our own Westminster Hall and Westminster Abbey, the 
place "where the great men of twenty generations have 
contended, the place where they sleep together! The 
list of warriors and statesmen by whom oiu* constitution 
was founded or preserved, from He Montfort down to 
Fox, may well stand a comparison "with the Fasti of Rome. 
The dying thanksgiving of Sidney is as noble as the 
libation which Thrasea poured to Liberating Jove: and 
we think wdth far less pleasm’e of Cato tearing out his 
entrails than of Russell saying, as he turned away from 
his wife, that the bitterness of death was past Even 
those parts of oiu* history over which, on some accounts, 
we would gladly throw a veil may be proudly opposed to 
those on which the moralists of antiquity loved most to 
dwell. The enemy of English liberty was not murdered 
by men whom he had pardoned and loaded ^vith benefits. 
He was not stabbed in the back by those who smiled and 
ci-inged before his face. He was vanquished on fields of 
stricken battle; he was arraigned, sentenced, and executed 
in the face of heaven and earth. Our hberty is neither 
Greek nor Roman; but essentiaUy English. It has a 
character of its OAvn, —a character which has taken a 
tinge from the sentiments of the chivalrous ages, and 
which accords with the peculiarities of our maimei's and 
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of oul-insular situation. It lias a language, too, of its 
own, and a language singularly idiomatic, full of meaning 
to ourselves, scarcety intelligible to strangers. 

Here, therefore, the effect of books such as those which 
we have been considering has been harmless. They 


have, indeed, given cuiTency to many veiy erroneous 
opinions with respect to ancient liistoiy. They have 
heated the imaginations of boys. They liave misled the 
judgment and corrupted the taste of some men of letters, 
such as Akenside and Sir William Jones. But on persons 
engaged in public affaii's they have had veiy little influ¬ 
ence. The foundations of our constitution were laid by 
men who knew nothing of the Greeks but that they 
denied the orthodox procession and cheated the Crusa- 
deis; and iiotliing of Borne, but that the Pope lived there. 
Those who followed, contented themselves with improving 
on the original plan. They found models at home ; and 


therefore they did not look for them abroad. But, when 
enlightened men on the Continent began to think about 
political reformation, having no patterns before their eyes 
in their domestic liistory, they naturally had recourse to 
those remains of antiquity, the study of wliich is consi¬ 
dered throughout Eui'ope as an important part of educa¬ 
tion. The historians of wliom we have been speaking 
had been members of large communities, and subjects of 
absolute sovereigns. Hence it is, as we have akeady 
said, that they commit such gross errors in speaking of 
the little republics of antiquity. Their works were now 
read m the spirit in wliich they had been -written. They 
were r(^d by men placed in circumstances closely resem¬ 
bling their own, unacquainted with the real nature of 
hberty but indined to believe eveiything good which 
could be told respecting it How powerfuUy these books 
mpr^ed these speculative reformers, is weU known to 
aU who have paid any attention to tlie Pi-ench literature 

they produced the greatest effect was Vittorio AlfierL 
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lu some of his plays, particularly iu Virginia, Timoleon, 
and Bmtiis the Younger, he has even caricatured the 
extravagance of liis mastei's. 

It -was not strange that the blind, thus led by the 
blind, should stumble.- The ti'ansactions of the French 
Revolution, in some measure, took their character from 
these works. Without the assistance of these works, 
indeed, a revolution would have taken place,—a revolu¬ 
tion productive of much good and much evil, tremendous 
blit shortlived, evil dearly purchased, but durable good. 
But it would not hai'e been exactly such a revolution. 
The style, the accessories, would have been in many 
respects different. There would have been less of bom¬ 
bast in language, less of affectation in manner, less of 
solemn trifling and ostentatious simplicity. The acts 
of legislative assemblies, and the correspondence of 
diplomatists, would not have been disgraced by rants 
worthy only of a college declamation. The government 
of a great and polished nation would not have rendered 
itself ridiculous by attempting to revive the usages of a 
world which had long passed away, or rather of a world 
which had never existed except in the description of a 
fantastic school of writers. These second-hand imitations 
resembled the originals about as much as the classical 
feast with which the Doctor in Peregiine Pickle tunied 
the stomachs of all Ixis guests resembled one of the 
suppers of Luculliis in the Hall of Apollo. 

These were mere follies. But the spirit excited by 
these writers produced more serious effects. The greater- 
part of the crimes wliich disgraced the revolution spmng 
indeed from the relaxation of law, from popxdar igno¬ 
rance, from the remembrance of past oppression, from 
the fear of foreign conquest, from i-apacity, fr'om ambi¬ 
tion, from party-spirit. But many atrocious proceedings 
must, doubtless, be ascribed to heated imagination, to 
pei-vcrtcd principle, to a distaste for what was vulgar m 
morals, and a passion for what was startling and dubious. 
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Ml-. Biu-ke lias touched on this subject with great felicity 
of esiiression: “ The gi'adatiou of their republic,” says 
he, “ is laid in moral paradoxes. All those instances to 
be found in history, -whether real or fabulous, of a doubt- 
hil public spii-it, at ivhich morality is perplexed, reason is 
staggered, and from which affrighted nature recoils, arc 
theii’ chosen and almost sole examples for the instruction 
of tlieii' youth.” This evil, we believe, is to be directly 
ascribed to the influence of the liistorians -wliom we have 
mentioned, and their modern imitators. 

Livy had some faults in common with these -writers. 
But on the whole he must be considered as forming 
a class by himself: no liistorian -with whom we are 
acquainted has shown so complete an indifference to 
trutli. He seems to have cared only about the pic¬ 
turesque effect of his book, and the honour of his coun¬ 
try. On the other hand, we do not know, in the whole 
range of literature, an instance of a bad tiling so well 
done. The painting of the narrative is beyond dcsciiptioii 
vi-vid and graceful. The abmidance of interesting senti¬ 
ments and splendid imageiy in the speeches is almost 
miraculous. His mind is a soil wliich is never ovor- 
teemed, a fountain wliich never seems to trickle. It 
pours forth profusely; yet it gives no sign of exhaustion. 
It was probably to tliis exuberance of tliought and 
language, always fi-esh, always sweet, always pui-e, no 
sooner yielded than repaired, tliat the critics applied 

that expression which has been so much discussed, lactea 
Moertas. 


• merits and all tlie defects of livy take a colour- 

mg om the character of his nation. He was a writer 
peciihaily Eoman; the proud citizen of a commomvealth 
■wluch had indeed lost the reahty of Uberty, but whidi 
still sacredly preserved its forms—in fact the subject of 
ail mbitraiy pnnee, but in his otvn estimation one of the 
masters of the world, with a hundred kings below him 
and only the gods above him. He, therefore, looked 
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back on former times -with feelings far different from 
those which were naturally entertained by liis Greek 
contemporaries, and which at a later period became 
general among men of letters throughout the Eoman 
Empire. He contemplated the past with interest and 
delight, not because it fm-nished a contrast to the present, 
but because it had led to the present. He recuiTed to 
it, not to lose in proud recollections the sense of national 
degradation, but to trace the progress of national glory. 
It is true that his veneration for antiquity produced on 
him some of the effects which it produced on those who 
arrived at it by a very different road. He has something 
of their exaggeration, something of tliem cant, something 
of their fondness for anomahes and licsics natum in 
morality. Yet even here we perceive a difference. They 
talk rapturously of patriotism and liberty in the abstract. 
He does not seem to think any country but Home 
deserving of love: nor is it for liberty as hberty, but 
for liberty as a part of the Homan institutions, that he 
is zealous. 

Of the concise and elegant accounts of the campaigns 
of Cmsar httle can be said. Tliey are incomparable 
models for militaiy despatches. But histories they are 

not, and do not pretend to be. 

The ancient critics placed Sallust in the same rank with 
Livy ; and unquestionably the small portion of his works 
whicli has come doivu to us is calculated to give a high 
opinion of his talents. But his style is notveiy pleasant : 
and his most powerful work, the account of the Conspi¬ 
racy of CatiUne, has i-ather the air of a clever party 
pamphlet than that of a histoiy. It abounds with strange 

inconsistencies, which, unexplained as they are, necessarily 

excite doubts as to the fairness of the narrative. It is 
true, that many circumstances now forgotten may have 
been familiar to his contemporaries, and may have ren¬ 
dered passages clear to tliem wliich to us appear dubious 
and perplexing. But a great historian should remember 
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that he writes for distant generations, for men who ■will 
perceive the apparent contradictions, and will possess no 
means of reconciling them. We can only vindicate the 
fidelity of Sallust at the expense of his skill But in fact 
all the information which we have from contemporaries 
respecting this famous plot is liable to the same objection, 
and is read by discerning men -ndth the same incredulity. 
It is all on one side. No answer has reached our times. 


Yet, on the showing of the accusers, the accused seem 
entitled to acquittal Catiline, we are told, intrigued -with 
a Vestal virgin, and murdered his own son. His house 
was a den of gamblers and debauchees. No young man 
could cross his threshold without danger to his fortune 
and reputation. Yet tliis is the man with whom Cicero 
was willing to coalesce in a contest for the first magistracy 
of the republic; and whom he described, long after the 
fatal termination of the conspiracy, as an accomplished 
hypocrite, by whom he had himself been deceived, and 
who had acted with consummate skill the character of a 
good citizen and a good friend. We are told that the 
plot was the most wicked and desperate ever kuoivn and 
almost m Ae same breath, that the great body of the 
people, and many of the nobles, favoured it; that the 
richest citizens of Borne were eager for the spoliation of 
^ property, and its highest functionaiies for the destruc¬ 
tion of all order; that Crassus, Cmsar, the Prmtor Len¬ 
tous, one of the consuls of the year, one of the consuls 
elect, were proved or suspected to be engaged in a scheme 
or subverting institutions to which they owed the liighest 
honours, and introduang universal anarchy. We arf told 
aat a government, which knew all this, scored con 

« s 
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cause -with that of the citizens.” Finally, we are told 
that the magistrate, who was universally allowed to have 
saved all classes of his coimtrymen from conflagration 
and massacre, rendered himself so unpopular by his 
conduct that a marked insult was offered to him at the 


expiration of his office, and a severe punishment inflicted 
on him shortly after. 

Sallust tells us, what, indeed, the letters and speches of 
Cicero sufficiently prove, that some persons considered the 
shocking and atrocious parts of the plot as mere inven¬ 
tions of the government, designed to excuse its unconstitu¬ 
tional measures. We must confess ourselves to be of that 


opinion. There was, undoubtedly, a strong party desirous 
to change the administration. WTnle Pompey held the 
command of an army, they could not effect their purpose 
without preparing means for repelling force, if necessary, 
by force In aU this there is nothing different from the 
ordinary practice of Koman factions. The other charges 
brought against the conspfrators are so rnconsrstent and 
improbable, that we give no credit whatever to ^ 

our’ readers think this scepticism unreasonable, let them 
turn to the contemporary accounts of the Poprsh plot 
Let them look over the votes of Parhament, and the 
speeches of the king; the charges of Scroggs, and the 
harangues of the managers employed against Stiailord. 
A person who shoidd form his judgment from these pieces 
alone would beheve that London was set on fii'e by tne 
Papists, and that Sir Edmondbury Godfrey was murdered 
for his religion. Yet these stories are now altogether ex¬ 
ploded. They have been abandoned by statesmen to 
aldermen, by aldermen to clergymen, by clergymen to old 
women, and by old women to Sir Harcourt Lees. 

Of the Latin historians, Tacitus was certainly the 
gi-eatest. His style, indeed, is not only faulty m itself, bu 

I in some respects, peculiarly unfit for histon^ com^^ 

tion. He carries liis love of effect far beyond the limits 
of moderation. He tells a fine story finely : but he can- 
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not tell a plain stoiy plainly. He stimulates till stimulants 
lose their power. Thucydides, as we have already observed, 
relates ordinary transactions with the unpretending cleai- 
ness and succinctness of a gazette. His great powers of 
painting he reserves for events of wliich the slightest 
details are interesting. The simplicity of the setting gives 
additional lustre to the brilliants. There ai-e passages in 
the naiTative of Tacitus superior to the best which can 
be quoted from Thucydides. But they are not enchased 
and reheved with the same skill. They are far more 
striking when extracted from the body of the work to 
which they belong than when they occur in their place, 
and are read in connection with what precedes and 
follows. 

In the delineation of character, Tacitus is unrivalled 
among historians, and has veiy.few superiors among dra¬ 
matists and novelists. By the dehneation of character, 
we do not mean the practice of dravring up epigram¬ 
matic catalogues of good and bad qualities, and appending 
them to the names of eminent men. Ho writer, indeed, 
has done this more skilfully than Tacitus ; but this is not 
his pecuhar glory. All the persons who occupy a large 
space in his works have an individuality of character 
which seems to peiwade all their words and actions. 
We know them as if we had lived with them. Clau¬ 
dius, Nero, Otho, both the Agrippinas, are master¬ 
pieces. But Tiberius is a still higher mii'acle of art. 
The historian undertook to make us intimately ac¬ 
quainted with a man singulai'ly dark and inscrutable,— 
with a man whose real disposition long remained swathed 
up in intricate folds of factitious virtues, and over whose 
actio^ the hypocrisy of his youth, and the seclusion 

threw a singular mystery. He was to 
e^bit the specious qualities of the t^ant in a light 
which might render them transparent, and enable us 
at once to perceive the covering and the vices which 
at concealed. He was to toace the gradations by 
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■which the fii'st magistrate of a republic, a senator 
ininghng freely in debate, a noble associating -with his 
brother nobles, was transformed into an Asiatic sul¬ 
tan ; he was to exhibit a character, distinguished by 
courage, self-command, and profound pohcy, yet de¬ 
filed by all 

“ th’ extravagancy 
And crazy ribaldry of fancy.” 

He was to mark the gradual effect of advancing age and 
approaching death on this strange compound of strength 
and weakness ; to exhibit the old sovereign of the world 
sinking into a dotage which, though it rendered his ap¬ 
petites eccentric, and his temper savage, never impaired 
the powers of his stern and penetrating mind — con¬ 
scious of failing strength, raging with capricious sensuahty, 
yet to the last the keenest of observers, the most artful of 
dissemblers, and the most terrible of masters. The task was 
one of extreme difficulty. The execution is almost perfect. 

The talent which is required to write histoiy thus bears 
a considerably affinity to the talent of a gi'eat dramatist. 
There is one obvious distinction. The dramatist creates; the 
historian only disposes. The difference is not in the mode 
of execution, but in the mode of conception. ^ Shakspeare 
is guided by a model which exists in his imagination; 
Tacitus, by a model furnished fi-om without. Hamlet 
is to Tibenus what the Laocoon is to the Hewton of Kou- 

bEIiac. ■ . 

In this part of his art Tacitus certainly had neither equal 

nor second among tlie ancient historians. Herodotus, 
though he -wrote in a dramatic fonn, liad httle of dramatic 
genius. The frequent dialogues which he introduces give 
vivacity and movement to the narrative, but are not strik- 
in^^ly characteristic, Xenophon is fond of telling his 
readers, at considerable length, what he thought of the 
persons whose adventures he relates. But he does not 
show them the men, and enable them to judge for thein- 
selves. The heroes of Livy are the most insipid of aU 
beings, real or imaginary, the heroes of Plutarch always ex- 
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cepted. Indeed, the manner of Plutarch in this res])cct 
reminds us of the cookery of those continental inns, the 
horror of English travellers, in which a certain non¬ 
descript broth is kept constantly boiling, and copiously 
poured, without distinction, over every dish as it comes up 
to table. Thucydides, though at a wide interval, comes 
nest to Tacitus. His Pericles, his Nicias, his Cleon, 
his Brasidas, are happily discriminated. The lines are 
few, the colouring faint; but the general air and expres¬ 
sion is caught 


We begin, like the priest in Don Quixote’s library, to be 
tired with taking down books one after another for sepa¬ 
rate judgment, and feel inclined to pass sentence on them 
in masses. We shall therefore, instead of pointing out 
the defects and merits of the different modem historians, 
state generally in what particulars they have surpassed their 
predecessors, and in what we conceive them to have failed. 

^ liave certainly been, in one sense, far more strict 
m them adherence to truth than most of the Greek and 
Roman-^ters. They do not think themselves entitled to 
render their narrative interesting by introducing descrip¬ 
tions, converaations, and harangues which have no existence 
but m their o^vn imagination. This improvement was 
gradually mtroduced. History commenced among the 
modem nations of Europe, as it had commenced 

Ttus^ n I ’ HI romance. Froissart was our Her<^ 
dotus My was to Europe what Athens was to Greece 

In Itaty, therefor^ a more accurate and manly mode of 

namation was e^ly introduced. Machiavelli Jnd Guicci- 

spS “foTTeH- f Thucydides, composed 

peecues tor their histoncal personages. But as the clas 

Bird enthusi^ which distbguished the age “f Wo 
itc j we rear, it still, m some degree kePT^q 

8 3 
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of antiquity, may perhaps be doubted. But it is quite cer¬ 
tain that they tell fewer falsehoods. 

In the philosophy of history, the moderns have very 
far surpassed the ancients. It is not, indeed, strange that 
the Greeks and Eomans should not have carried the 
science of government, or any other experimental science, 
so far as it has been carried in our time; for the experi¬ 
mental sciences are generally in a state of progression. 
They were better imderstood in the seventeenth centuiy 
than in the sixteenth, and in the eighteenth century than 
in the seventeenth. But this constant improvement, this 
natm’al growth of knowledge, will not altogether account 
for the immense superiority of the modem wiiters. The 
difference is a difference not in degree but of kind. It is 
not merely that new principles have been discovered, but 
that new faculties seem to be exerted. It is not that at 
one time the human intellect should have made but small 
progress, and at another time, have advanced far; but 
that at one time it should have been stationary, and at 
another time constantly proceeding. In taste and ima^- 
nation, in the graces of style, in. the arts of persuasion, in 
the magnificence of public works, the ancients were at 
least our equals. They reasoned as justly as ourselvp 
on subjects which required pure demonstration. But^ in 
the moral sciences they made scarcely any advance. During 
the long period, which elapsed between the fifth centmy 
before the Chiistiau era and the fifth century after it 
little perceptible progress was made. All the metaphy¬ 
sical discoveries of all the philosophers, from tJie time of 
Socrates to the nortliem invasion, are not to be com¬ 
pared in importance with those which have been made 
in England every fifty years since the time of Elizabeth. 
There is not the least reason to believe that the principles 
of government, legislation, and pohtical economy, were 
better understood in the time of Augustus Csesar than 
in the time of Pericles. In oiu’ own country, the sound 
doctrines of trade and jurisprudence have been, withm 
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the lifetime of a single generation, dimly hinted, boldly 
propounded, defended, systematised, adopted by all re¬ 
flecting men of all parties, quoted in legislative assemblies, 
incorporated into laws and treaties. 

To what is this change to be attributed ? Partly, no 
doubt, to the discovery of printing, a discovery which has 
not only diflused knowledge widely, but, as we have 
already observed, has also introduced into reasoning a 
precision unknown in those ancient communities, in which 
information was, for the most part, conveyed orally. 
There was, we suspect, another cause, less obvious, but 
still more powerful 


The spirit of the two most famous nations of antiquity 
was remarkably exclusive. In the time of Homer the 
Greeks had not begun to consider themselves as a distinct 
race. They still looked with something of childish won¬ 
der and awe on the riches and wisdom of Sidon and 
E^t. Prom what causes, and by what gradations, their 
feelings underwent a change, it is not easy to determine. 
Their histo^, from the Trojan to the Persian war, is 
covered with an obscurity broken only by dim and scab- 
tered gleams of toth. But it is certain that a great 
alteration took place. They regarded themselves as a 
separate people. They had common religious rites, and 
common prmaples of pubHc law, in which foreigners had 
no part. ^ all their political systems, monarchical 

tteness. After the retreat of Xerxes and the faTof 

KS separation between 

nZ ^ j barbanans complete. The conquerors 

coiKidwed themselves men of a superior Breed men who 
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■written in any language except his own. The feelings 
which sprung from national glory were not altogether 
extinguished by national degradation. They were fondly 
cherished through ages of slavery and shame. ' The litera- 
tiu*e of Eome herself was regarded with contempt by 
those who had fled before her arms, and who bowed 
beneath her fasces. Voltaire says, in one of his six 
thousand pamphlets, that he was the first person who 
told the French that England had produced eminent men 
besides the Duke of Marlborough, Down to a very late 
period, the Greeks seem to have stood in need of similar 
information with respect to their masters. With Paulus 
^milius, Sylla, and Caesar they were well acquainted. 
But the notions which they entertained respecting Cicero 
and Virgil were, probably,.not unlike those which Boileau 
may have formed about Shakspeare. Dionysius lived in 
the most splendid age of Latin poetry and eloquence. 
He was a critic, and, after the manner of his age, an able 
critic. He stuped the language of Rome, associated with 
its learned men, and compiled its history. Yet he seems 
to have thought its literature valuable only for the purpose 
of illustrating its antiquities. His reading appears to have 
been confined to its public records, and to a few old 
annalists. Once, and but once, if we remember rightly, 
he quotes Ennius, to solve a question of etymology. He 
has written much on the art of oratory: yet he has not 
mentioned the name of Cicero. 

The Romans submitted to the pretensions of a race 
which they despised. Their epic poet, while he claimed 
for them pre-eminence in the arts of government and war, 
acknowledged their inferiority in taste, eloquence, and 
science. Men of letters affected to understand the Greek 
language better than their ow. Pomponius preferred 
the honour of becoming an Athenian, by intellectual 
naturalisation, to all the distinctions which were to be 
acquired in the political contests of Eome, His great 
friend composed Greek poems and memoirs. It is well 
known that Petrarch considered that beautiful language 
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in -whicli liis sonnets are written, as a barbarous jargon, 
and intrusted bis fame to those wretched Latin hexame¬ 
ters which, diudng the last four centuries, have scarcely 
found four rfeaders. Many eminent Eomans appear to 
have felt the same contempt for their native tongue as 
compared with the Greek. The prejudice continued to a 
very late period. Julian was as partial to the Greek 
language as Frederic* the Great to tlie French: and it 
seems that he could not express himself with elegance in 


the dialect of the state which he ruled. 

Even those Latin writers who did not carry tliis affecta¬ 
tion so far looked on Greece as the only fount of know¬ 
ledge. From Greece they derived the measures of their 
poetry, and, indeed, all of poetry that can be imported. 
From Greece tliey borrowed the principles and the voca¬ 
bulary of their philosophy. To the literature of other 
nations they do not seem to have paid the slightest 
attention. The sacred books of the Hebrews, for example, 
books which, considered merely as human compositions^ 
are invaluable to the critic, the antiquarian, and the 
philosopher, seem to have been utterly unnoticed by 
them. The pecuharities of Judaism, and the rapid growth 
of Christianity, attracted their notice. They made war 
against the Jews. They made laws against the Christians. 
But they never opened the books of Moses. Juvenal 
quotes the Pentateuch mth censure. The author of the 
treatise on “ the Sublime quotes it mth praise : but both 
of them quote it erroneously. When we consider what 
sublime poetiy, what curious histoiy, what striking and 
pecuhar views of the Divine nature and of the social 
duUes of men, are to be found in the Jemsh scriptures 
when we consider that two sects on which the attention of 
the pvermnent was constantly fixed appealed to those 
sen^ures as the rule of their faith and practice, this 
inference is astonishing. The fact seems to be, that 
the Greeks adi^ed only themselves, and that the Eomans 
admired only the^elves and the Greeks. Literary men 
turned away with disgust from modes of thou^ and 
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expression so widely different from all that they had been 
accustomed to admire. The effect was naiTowness and 
sameness of thought. Their minds, if we may so express 
ourselves, bred in and in, and were accordingly cursed 
with barrenness and degeneracy. No extraneous beauty 
or vigour was engrafted on the decaying stock. By an 
exclusive attention to one class of plienomena, by an 
exclusive taste for one species of excellence, the hiunan 
intellect was stunted. Occasional coincidences were 
turned into general rules. Prejudices were confounded 
with instincts. On man, as he was found in a particular 
state of society — on government, as it had existed in a 
particular corner of the world, many just observations 
were made; but of man as man, or government as 
government, little was known. Philosophy remained 
stationary. Slight changes, sometimes for tlie woise and 
sometimes for the better, were made in the super¬ 
structure. But nobody thought of examining the 
foundations. 

The vast despotism of the Cassars, gradually effacing all 
national peculiarities, and assumlating the remotest pro¬ 
vinces of the empire to each other, augmented the evil 
At the close of the third century after Ghiist, the 
prospects of mankind were fearfully di'eary. A system 
of etiquette, as pompously frivolous as that of the 
Escurial, had been established. A sovereign almost 
invisible; a crowd of dignitaries minutely distinguished 
by badges and titles ; rhetoricians who said nothing but 
what had been said ten thousand times; schools in which 
nothing was taught but what had been known for ages : 
such was the machinery provided for the government and 
instruction of the most enlightened part of the human 
race. That great community was then in danger of 
experiencing a calamity far more terrible than any of the 
quick, inflammatory, destroying maladies, to which nations 
are liable, — a tottering, drivelling, paralytic longevity, 
the immortality of the Struldbrugs, a Chinese civilisation. 
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It -would be easy to indicate many points of resemblance 
between the subjects of Diocletian and tbe people of 
that Celestial Empire, where, during many centuries, 
nothing has been learned or unlearned; where govern¬ 
ment, where education, where the whole system of life, is 
a ceremony; where knowledge forgets to increase and 
multiply, and, like the talent buried in the earth, or the 
pound wrapped up in the napkin, experiences neither 
waste nor augmentation. 

The torpor was broken by two great revolutions, the 


one moral, the other political, the one from -within, the 
other from without. The "victory of Christianity over 
Paganism, considered with relation to this subject only, 
was of great importance. It overthrew the old system of 
morals; and with it much of the old system of meta¬ 
physics. It furnished the orator -with new topics of 
declamation, and the logician -with new points of contro¬ 
versy. Above all, it introduced a new principle, of which 
the operation was constantly felt in every part of society. 
It stirred the stagnant mass from the inmost depths. It 
excited all the passions of a stormy democracy in the 
quiet and listless population of an overgrown empire. 
The fear of heresy did what the sense of oppression could 
not do; it changed men, accustomed to be turned over 
bke sheep from tyrant to tyrant, into devoted partisans 

had been sdent for ages resounded from the pulpit of 

tad been extinguished ofthe 

Tetl^ andlr^Lse. 

^ sufficiently violent for 

the ffi^e. It did not prevent the empire of Constanti 

ft" ^ paroxysm of excitemei 

scarcely any parallel. We there find that a t 

society, a society in which a most Ld ekb 

Jfrm of jurisprudence was established X/tS 

of luxuiy were well nndemton.1 
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the great ancient writers were preserved and studied, ex¬ 
isted for nearly a thousand years without making one 
great discovery in science, or producing one book which 
is read by any but curious inquirers. There were tumults, 
too, and controversies, and wars in abundance : and these 
things, bad as they are in themselves, have generally been 
favoiu'able to the progress of the intellect. But here 
they tormented without stimulating. The waters were 
troubled; but no healing influence descended. The agita¬ 
tions resembled the grinnings and writhings of a galvanised 
corpse, not the struggles of an athletic man. 

From this miserable state the Western Empue was 
saved by the fiercest and most destroying visitation with 
which God has ever chastened his creatures—the invasion 
of the Northern nations. Such a cure was required for 
such a distemper. The fire of London, it has been 
observed, was a blessing. It burned down the city; but 
it burned out the plague. The same may be said of the 
tremendous devastation of the Eoman dominions. It 
annihilated the noisome recesses in which Ixuked the seeds 
of great moral maladies; it cleared an atmosphere fatal 
to the health and vigour of the human mind. It cost 
Europe a thousand years of barbarism to escape the fate 
of China. 

At length the tenible purification was accomplished ; 
and the second civilisation of mankind commenced, imder 
circumstances which afforded a strong security that it would 
never retrograde and never pause. Europe was now a 
great federal community. Her numerous states were 
united by the easy ties of international law and a common 
rehgion. Their institutions, their languages, their man¬ 
ners, their tastes in literatui*e, their modes of education, 
were widely different. Their connection was close enough 
to allow of mutual observation and improvement, yet not 
so close as to destroy the idioms of national opinion and 
feeling. 

The balance of moral and intellectual influence thus 
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established between the nations of Europe is far more 
important than the balance of political power. Indeed, 
we are inclined to think that the latter is valuable princi¬ 
pally because it tends to maintain the former. The civilised 
world has thus been preserved from an uniformity of 
character fatal to all improvement. Every part of it has 
been illuminated -with light reflected from every other. 
Competition has produced activity where monopoly would 
have produced sluggishness. The number of experiments 
in moral science which the speculator lias an opportunity 
of witnessing has been increased beyond all calculation. 
Society and human nature, instead of being seen in a 
single point of view, are presented to him under ten 
thousand different aspects. By observing the manners 
of surrounding nations, by studying their literatui'e, by 
comparing it with that of his own countiy and of the 
ancient republics, he is enabled to correct tliose errors 
mto which the most acute men must faU when they reason 
from a ^gle species to a genus. He learns to distinguish 
what IS locd from what is universal; what is transitory 
fiom what 13 eternal; to discriminate between exception 
and rules; to trace the operation of disturbing causes • 
to separate those general principles which are always true 
and evei^here applicable from the accidental circum- 
stances ^th which, m eveiy community, they are blended 

compilers, we often mppt works of our mere 

reach of Thucydides or Tadto *e 

have characte'^L^aX^s^ admitted that they 

characteristic merib aS cf 

-.-ouhted.h;£.:ir.hrS£?J^^^^^ 
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of literature has gained or lost during the last two-ancl- 
twenty centuries. 

The best historians of later times have been seduced 
from tnith, not by their imagination, but by their reason. 
They far excel their predecessors in the art of deducing 
general principles from facts. But unhappily they have 
fallen into the error of distorting facts to suit general 
principles. They arrive at a theory from looking at some 
of the phenomena; and the remaining phenomena they 
strain or curtail to suit the theory. For this purpose it is 
not necessary that they should assert what is absolutely 
false ; for all questions in morals and politics are questions 
of comparison and degi’ee. Any proposition which does 
not involve a contradiction in terms may by^ possibility 
be true ; and, if all the circumstances which raise a proba¬ 
bility in its favour be stated and enforced, and those which 
lead to an opposite conclusion be omitted or lightly passed 
over, it may appear to be demonstrated. In every human 
character and transaction there is a mixture of gooc an 
evil: a little exaggeration, a httle suppression, a judicious 
use of epithets, a watchful and searching scepticism 
respect to the evidence on one side, a convenient ere y 
■with respect to eveiy report or tradition on the other, 
may easily make a saint of Laud, or a tyiant o eniy 

the Fourth. i • u 

This species of misrepresentation abounds m the most 

valuable works of modern historians. Herodotus tells his 

story like a slovenly witness, who, heated by parti^ities 

and prejudices, unacquainted with the established rules oi 

evidence, and uninstructed as to the obligations of his oath, 

confounds what he imagines with what he has seen and 

heard, and brings out facts, reports, conjectures, and 

fancies, in one mass. Hume is an accomplished advocate. 

Without positively asserting much more than he can 

prove, he gives prominence to all the circumstances wJuc i 

support his case ; he glides lightly over those which are 

unfavourable to it; his own wntnesses are applauded an 
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encouraged; the statements which seem to throw discredit 
on them are controverted; the contradictions into which 
they fall are explained away; a clear and connected 
abstract of their evidence is given. Everything that is 
offered on the other side is scrutinised with the utmost 
severity; eveiy suspicious cii'cumstance is a ground for 
comment and invective ; what cannot be denied is exten¬ 


uated, or passed by without notice; concessions even are 
sometimes made: but this insidious candour only in¬ 
creases the effect of the vast mass of sophistiy. 

We have mentioned Hume as the ablest and most 
popular writer of his class; but the charge which we 
have brought against him is one to which all our most 


distinguished historians are in some degree obnoxious. 
Gibbon, in particular, deserves very severe censure. Of 
all the numerous culprits, however, none is more deeply 
guilty than Mr. Mitford. We iviUingly acknowledge the 
obligations which are due to his talents and industiy. 
The modem Dorians of Greece had been in the habit 
of writing as if the world had learned nothing new dur¬ 
ing the last sixteen hundred years. Instead of illustrating 
the events which they narrated by the philosophy of a 
more enlightened age, they judged of antiquity by itself 
^one. They seemed to think tliat notions, long driven 
from every other comer of Hteratm’e, had a presci-iptive 
occupy this last fastness. They considered all 
^e anaent histonans as equally authentic. They scarcely 
made any ^Action between him who related Lents at 
Wkch he had Wlf been present and iT J^rfive 
hundr ed yem after composed a phdosophic romance for 

rotogTmeJ^“d^°“ 

^stance of time produced an"”e^r^'^ to^t’ h^h 
IS somebmes produced by distance ofTkee 
mMy good kdies who t^ that all 
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live together, and who charge a friend setting out for 
Calcutta with kind messages to Bombay. To RoUin and 
Barthelemi, in the same manner, all the classics were 
contemporaries. 

Mr. Mitford certainly introduced great improvements; 
he showed us tliat men who wrote in Greek and Latin 
sometimes told lies; he showed us that ancient history 
might be related in such a manner as to furnish not only 
allusions to school boys, but important lessons to states¬ 
men. From that love of tlieatrical effect and high-flown 
sentiment which had poisoned almost every other work on 
the same subject his book is perfectly free. But his passion 
for a theory as false, and far more ungenerous, led hhn 
substantially to violate truth in every page. Statements 
unfavourable to democracy are made with unhesitating 
confidence, and with the utmost bitterness of language. 
Every charge brought against a monarch or an aristocracy 
is sifted with the utmost care. If it cannot be denied, 
some palliating supposition is suggested; or we are at least 
reminded that some circumstances now unlmowii may 
have justified what at present appeal's unjustifiable. Tivo 
events are reported by the same author in the same sen¬ 
tence ; their truth rests on the same testimony; but the 
one supports the darling hypothesis, and the other seems 
inconsistent with it. The one is taken and the other is 
left. 

The practice of distorting narrative into a conformity 
with theoiy is a vice not so unfavourable as at first 
sight it may appear to the interests of political science. 
We have compared the ■writers who indulge in it to 
advocates; and we may add, that their conflicting fallacies, 
like those of advocates, correct each other. It has always 
been held, in the most enlightened nations, that a tribunal 
will decide a judicial question most faii'ly when it has 
heard two able men argue, as unfafrly as possible, on the 
two opposite sides of it; and we are inclined to think 
that this opinion is just. Sometimes, it is true, superior 
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eloquence and dexterity will make the worse appear the 
better reason; but it is at least certain that the j udge will 
be compelled to contemplate the case under two diflcrcnt 
aspects. It is certain that no important consideration ■will 
altogether escape notice. 

This is at present the state of history. The poet 

laureate appeal's for the Church of England, Lingarcl 

for the Church of Eome. Brodie has moved to set aside 

the veKlicts obtained by Hume; and the cause in which 

Mitford succeeded is, we understand, about to be reheard. 

In the midst of these disputes, however, history proper, 

if we may use the term, is disappearing. The high, grave, 

impartial summing up of Thucydides is nowhere to be 
found. 


While our historians are practising all the arts of con¬ 
troversy, they miserably neglect the art of narration, the 
art of interesting the affections and presenting pictures to 
the imagination. That a writer may produce these effects 
ivithout violatmg truth is sufficiently proved bv manv 
excellent biographical works. The Lmense popularity 
which weU-iTntten books of this kind have acquired 
teerves the serious consideration of historians. Voltaire’s 

Johns!'® Memoirs, Boswell’s Life 

r^a; -el’lles^unct 

extrart<, Tn iCT nil tlieir columns with 

wiitteu by men of'^^nt empires, 
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a code of conventional decencies as absurd as that which 
has been the bane of the French drama. The most 
characteristic and interesting circumstances are omitted 
or softened down, because, as we are told, they, are too 
trivial for the majesty of history. The majesty of history 
seems to resemble tlie majesty of the poor King of Spain, 
■who died a maityr to ceremony because the proper 
dignitaries were not at hand to render him assistance. 

That history would be more amusing if this etiquette 
were relaxed -will, we suppose, be acknowledged. But 
would it be less dignified or less useful ? What do we 
mean when we say that one past event is important and 
another insignificant ? No past event has any intrinsic 
importance. The knowledge of it is valuable only as it 
leads us to form just calculations with respect to the future. 
A history which does not serve this purpose, though it 
may be filled with battles, treaties, and commotions, is as 
useless as the series of turnpike tickets collected by 

Sir Matthew Mite. _ 

Let us suppose that Lord Clarendon, instead of filling 
hundreds of folio pages with copies of state papers, in 
which the same assertions and contradictions are repeated 
till the reader is overpowered with weariness, had con¬ 
descended to be the Boswell of the Long Parliament. 
Let us suppose that he had exhibited to us^ the wise and 
lofty self-government of Hampden, leading while he 
seemed to follow, and propounding unanswerable argu¬ 
ments in the strongest forms ivith the modest air of an 
inquirer anxious for information; the' delusions which 
misled the noble spirit of Vane; the coarse fanaticism 
which concealed the yet loftier genius of^ Cromwell, 
destined to control a mutinous army and a factious people, 
to abase the flag of Hofiand, to an'est the victorious arms 
of Sweden, and to hold the balance firm between the 
rival monarchies of France and Spain. Let us suppose 
that he had made his Cavaliers and Soundheads m 
tlieir own style; that he had reported some of t e 
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ribaldiy of Eupert’s pages, and some of the cant of 
Harrison and Fleetwood. Would not his work in that 
case have been more interesting? Would it not have 


been more accurate ? 

A history in which every particular incident may be 
true may on the whole be false. The circumstances 
which have most influence on the happiness of mankind, 
the changes of manners and morals, the transition oft 
communities from poverty to wealth, from knowledge to 
ignorance, from ferocity to humanity—these are, for the 
most part, noiseless revolutions. Their progress is rarely 
indicated by what historians are pleased to call important 
events. They are not achieved by armies, or enacted by 
senates. They are sanctioned by no treaties, and recorded 
in no archives. They are carried on in every school, in 
every church, behind ten thousand counters, at ten thou¬ 
sand firesides. The upper current of society presents no 
certain criterion by which we can judge of the direction 
in which the under current flows. We read of defeats 


and victories. But we know that nations may be miser¬ 
able amidst victories and prosperous amidst defeats. We 
r^d of the fall of wise ministers and of the rise of pro¬ 
fligate favourites. But we must remember how small a 
proportion the good or evil efiected by a single statesman 
can bear to the good or evil of a great social system. 

Bishop Watsoa compmes a geologist to a gnat mounted 
on an elephant, and laying down theories as to the whole 
mtemal struck of the vast animal, from the phenomena 
of the kde. The comparison is unjust to the geologists • 
hut It ^ very apphcable to those historians who write as 
U the body pohtic were homogeneous, who look only on 
the surface of aflhirs, and never think of the mighty^and 
vanous organisation which Hes deep below. 

In the works of such writers as these, England, at the 
close of the Seven Tears’ War, is in the hiS of 

prosperity. at the dose of the American war she is in a 
miserable and degraded condition; as if the people -^re 

T 2 
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not on the whole as rich, as well governed, and as well 
educated at the latter period as at the former. We have 
read books called Histories of England, under the reign 
of George the Second, in which the rise of Methodism is 
not even mentioned. A hundred years hence this breed 
of authors will, we hope, be extinct. If it should still 
exist, the late ministerial interregnum will be described in 
terms which will seem to imply that all government was 
at an end; that the social contract was annulled; and that 
the hand of every man was against his neighbour, imtil 
the wisdom and virtue of the, new cabinet educed order 
out of the chaos of anarchy. We are quite certain that 
misconceptions as gross prevail at this moment respecting 
many important parts of our annals, y*’'. 

The effect of historical reading is analogous, in many 
respects, to that produced by foreign travel. The student, 
like the tourist, is transported into a new state of society. 
He sees new fashions. He hears new modes of expres¬ 
sion. His mind is enlai’ged by contemplating the wide 
diversities of laws, of morals, and of manners. But men 
may travel far, and return with minds as contracted as if 
they had never stirred from their own market-town. In 
the same manner, men may know the dates of many 
battles and the genealogies of many royal houses, and 
yet be no "wiser. Most people look at past times as 
princes look at foreign countries. More than one illustri¬ 
ous stranger has landed on our island amidst the shouts 
of a mob, has dined with the king, has hxmted with tlie 
master of the stag-hounds, has seen the guards reviewed, 
and a knight of the gai'ter installed, has cantered along 
Eegent Street, has visited St. Paul’s, and noted doAvn its 
dim ensions; and has then departed, thinking that he has 
seen England. He has, in fact, seen a few public build¬ 
ings, pubhc men, and public ceremonies. But of the vast 
and complex system of society, of the fine shades of 
national character, of the practical operation of govern¬ 
ment and laws, he knows nothing. He who would under- 
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stand these things rightly must not confine his observations 
to palaces and solemn days. He must see ordinary men 
as they appear in their ordinary business and in their or¬ 
dinary pleasures. He must mingle in the crowds of the 
exchange and the coffee-house. He must obtain admit¬ 
tance to the convivial table and the domestic hearth. He 
must beai* with vulgar expressions. He must not shrink 
from exploring even the retreats of misery. He who 
■wishes to understand the condition of mankind in fonner 
ages must proceed on the same principle. If he attends 
only to public transactions, to wars, congresses, and de¬ 
bates, his studies will be as unprofitable as the travels of 
those imperial, royal, and serene sovereigns who form 
their judgment of our island from having gone in state to 
a few fine sights, and from having held formal conferences 
with a few great officers. 

The perfect historian is he in whose work the character 
and spirit of an age is exhibited in miniature. He relates 
no fact, he attributes no expression to his characters, 
which is not authenticated by sufficient testimony. But, 
by judicious selection, rejection, and ai'rangement, he 
gives to truth those attractions which have been usurped 
by fiction. In his narrative a due subordination is ob¬ 
served : some transactions are prominent; others retfre. 
But the scale on which he represents them is increased or 
diminished, not according to the dignity of the persons 
concerned m them, but according to the degree in which 
they elucidate the condition of society and the nature of 
man He shows us the court, the camp, and the senate. 
But he shows us also the nation. He considers no anec¬ 
dote, no peciffiarity of manner, no familiar saying, as too 
^i^cant for Ins notice which is not too insignificant 
to ill^trate the operation of laws, of religion, and of 

^ ^ progress of the human mind. 

Men wiU not merely be described, but will be made inti¬ 
mately ^own to us. The changes of mannerwill be 
indicated, not merely by a few general phrases or a few 
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extracts from statistical documents, but by appropriate 
images presented in every line. 

If a man, such as we are supposing, should write the 
liistory of England, he would assuredly not omit the 
battles, the sieges, the negotiations, the seditions, the min¬ 
isterial changes. But with these he would intersperse the 
details which are the charm of historical romances. At 
Lincoln Cathedral there is a beautiful painted window, 
which was made by an apprentice out of the pieces of 
glass which had been rejected by his master.- It is so far 
superior to every other in the church, that, according to 
the tradition, the vanquished artist killed himself from 
mortification. Sir Walter Scott, in the same manner, has 
used those fragments of truth which historians have scorn¬ 
fully thrown behind them in a manner which may well 
excite their envy. He has constructed out of their glean¬ 
ings works which, even considered as histories, are scarcely 
less valuable than their’s. But a truly great historian would 
reclaim those materials which the novelist has appropriated. 
The history of the government, and the histo^ of the 
people, would be exhibited in that mode in which alone 
they can be exhibited justly, in inseparable conjunction and 
intermixture. We should not then have to look for the 
wars and votes of the Puritans in daxendon, and for their 
phraseology in Old Mortality; for one half of King 
James in Hume, and for the other half in the Fortunes of 
Nigel. 

The early part of our imaginary history would be rich 
with colouring from romance, ballad, and chronicle. We 
should find ourselves in the company of kmghts such as 
those of Froissart, and of pilgrims such as those who rode 
with Chaucer from the Tabard. Society would be shown 
from the highest to the lowest, — from the royal cloth of 
state to the den of the outlaw; from the throne of the 
legate, to the chimney-corner where the begging fidar re¬ 
galed himself. Palmers, minstrels, crusaders,—the stately 
monastery, with the good cheer in its refectory and the 
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liieh-mass in its chapel, — the manor-house, with its hunt- 
and hawking,—the tournament, with the heralds and 
ladies, the trumpets and the cloth of gold, — would give 
truth and life to the representation. We should perceive, 
in a thousand slight touches, the importance of the privi¬ 
leged burgher, and the fierce and haughty spirit which 
swelled under the collar of the degraded villain. The 
revival of letters would not merely be described in a few 
magnificent periods. We should discern, in innumerable 
particulars, the fennentation of mind, the eager appetite 
for knowledge, which distinguished the sixteenth from the 
fifteenth century. In the Beformation we should see, not 
merely a schism which changed the ecclesiastical constitu¬ 
tion of England and the mutual relations of the European 
powers, but a moral war which raged in every family, 
which set the father against the son, and the son against 
the father, the mother against the daughter, and the 
daughter against the mother. Henry would be painted 
with the skill of Tacitus. We should have the change of 
his character from his profuse and joyous youth to his 
savage and imperious old age. We should perceive the 
gradual progress of selfish and tyrannical passions in a 
mind not naturally insensible or ungenerous; and to the 
last we should detect some remains of that open and 
noble temper which endeared him to a people whom he 
oppressed, struggling with the hardness of despotism and 
the irritability of disease. We should see Elizabeth in 
all her weakness and in all her strength, surrounded by 
the handsome favourites whom she never trusted, and the 
wise old statesmen whom she never dismissed, uniting in 
herself the most contradictory qualities of both her 
parents, — the coquetry, the caprice, the petty malice of 
^e,— the hai^hty and resolute spirit of Henry. We 
have no hesitation in saying that a great artist might 
produce a portrait of this remarkable woman at least as 
strildiig as that m the novel of Kenilworth, without emplov- 
mg a single trait not authenticated by ample testimony L 
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the meantime, we should see arts cultivated, wealth accu¬ 
mulated, the conveniences of life improved. We should 
see the keeps, where nobles, insecure themselves, spread 
insecurity around them, gradually giving place to the 
halls of peaceful opulence, to the oriels of Longleat, and 
the stately pinnacles of Bmieigh. We should see towns 
extended, deserts cultivated, the hamlets of fishermen 
turned into wealtliy havens, the meal of the peasant im¬ 
proved, and liis hut more commodiously furnished. We 
should see those opinions and feelings which produced tlie 
great struggle against the house of Stuart slowly growing 
up in the bosom of private fa mili es, before they manifested 
themselves in parliamentaiy debates. Then would come 
the civil war. Those skirmishes on which Clarendon 


dwells so minutely would be told, as Thucydides would 
have told them, with perspicuous conciseness. They are 
merely connecting links. But the great characteristics of 
the age, the loyal enthusiasm of the brave English gentry, 
the fierce hcentiousness of the swearing, dicing, drunken 


reprobates, whose excesses disgraced the royal cause,— 
the austerity of the Presbyterian Sabbaths in the city, the 
extravagance of the independent preachers in the camp, 
the precise garb, the severe countenance, the petty scru¬ 
ples, the affected accent, the absurd names and phrases 
which marked the Puritans, — the valour, the policy, the 
pubhc spirit, which lurked beneath these ungraceful dis¬ 
guises,—the dreams of the raving Pifth-monarchy-man, 
the dreams, scarcely less Avild, of the philosophic republi¬ 
can, — all these would enter into the representation, and 


render it at once more exact and more striking. 


The instruction derived from history thus written 


would be of a vivid and practical character. It would 
be received by the imagination as well as by the reason. 
It would be not merely traced on the mind, but branded 
into it. Many truths, too, would be learned, wliich can 
be learned in no other manner. As the history of states 
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is gGEcrally "writtGii, tliG greatest Rnd most momGntous 
rcTolutions sggju to come upon, them like supernatural 
inflictions, without warning or cause. But the fact is, 
that such revolutions are almost always the consequences 
of moral changes, which have gradually passed on the 
mass of the community, and wliich ordinarily proceed 
far before their progress is indicated by any public mea- 
sui'e. An intimate knowledge of the domestic history of 
nations is therefore absolutely necessaiy to the prognosis 
of political events. A narrative, defective in this respect, 
is as useless as a medical treatise wliich should pass by 
all the symptoms attendant on the early stage of a disease 
and mention only what ocem's when the patient is beyond 
the reach of remedies. 

A historian, such as we have been attempting to 
describe, would indeed be an intellectual prodigy. In 
his mind, powers scarcely compatible with each other 
must be tempered into an exquisite harmony. We shall 
sooner see another Shakspeare or another Homer. The 
highest excellence to which any single faculty can be 
brought would be less surprising than such a happy and 
deUcate combination of qualities. Yet the contempla¬ 
tion of imaginary models is not an unpleasant or useless 
employment of the mind. It cannot indeed produce 
perfection; but it produces improvement, and nourishes 
that generous and liberal fastidiousness which is not 
inconsistent with the strongest sensibiUty to merit, and 
wluch, while it exalts our conceptions of the art, does 
not render us unjust to the artist. 
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MILL ON GOVERNMENT. (Mabch 1829.) 

Essays on Government, Jurispmdence, tJie Liberty of the Press, 
Pnsons and Prison Discijpline, Colonies, the Law of Nations, 
and Education. By James Mill, Esq. author of the History 
of British India. Reprinted by permission from the Supple¬ 
ment to the Encyclopaedia Britannica. (Not for sale.) Lon¬ 
don, 1828. 

Op those philosophers who call themselves Utilitanai^, 
and whom others generally call Benthamites, Mr. Mill is, 
■with the exception of the illustrious founder of the sect, 
by far the most distinguished. The little work now before 
us contains a summary of the opinions held by this gen¬ 
tleman and his brethren on several subject most impor¬ 
tant to society. M the seven essays of which it consists 
abound in curious matter. But at present we mtend to 
confine our remarks to the Treatise on Government, which 
stands first in the volume. On some future occasion, we 
may perhaps attempt to do justice to the rest. 

It must be owned that to do justice to any composiUon 

of Mr. Mill is not, in the opinion of his admirers, a very 
easy task. They do not, indeed, place him in the s^e 
rank with Mr. Bentham; but the terms in which they 
extol the disciple, though feeble when compared ^^th the 
hyperboles of adoration employed by them m speaking ot 
the master, are as strong as any sober man 
himself to use concerning Locke or Bacon. The essay 
before us is perhaps the most remarkable of the works to 
which Mr. Mill owes his fame. By the members of his 
sect, it is considered as perfect and unanswerable. Eyeiy 
part of it is an article of their faith ; and the damnatory 
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clauses, in whicli tlieir creed abounds far beyond any theo¬ 
logical symbol -with which we are acquainted, are strong 
and full against all who reject any portion of what is so 
irrefragably established. Ko man, they maintain, who 
has understanding sufficient to carry him through the first 
proposition of Euclid, can read this master-piece of demon¬ 
stration and honestly declare that lie remains unconvinced. 

We have formed a very different opinion of this work. 
We think that the theoiy of Mr. Mill rests altogether on 
false principles, and that even on those false principles he 
does not reason logically. Nevertheless, we do not think 
it strange that his speculations should have filled the 
Utilitarians with admiration. We have been for some time 
past inclined to suspect that these people, whom some 
regard as the lights of the world and others as incarnate 
demons, are in general ordinary men, with narrow under¬ 
standings and little information. The contempt which 
they express for elegant literature is evidently the con¬ 
tempt of ignorance. We apprehend that many of them 
are persons who, having read little or nothing, are delighted 
to be rescued from the sense of their own inferiority by 
some teacher who assures them that the studies which 
they have neglected are of no value, puts five or six 
phrases into their mouths, lends them an odd number of 
the Westminster Review, and in a month transforms them 
into philosophers. Mingled with these smatterers, whose 
attainments just suffice to elevate them from the insigni¬ 
ficance of dunces to the dignity of bores, and to spread 
dismay among their pious aunts and grandmothers, there 
axe, we well know, many weU-meaning men who have 
re^y read and thought much; but whose reading 
and meditation have been almost exclusively confined to 
one class of subjects; and who, consequently, though 
they possess much valuable knowledge respecting thL 
subjects, are by no means so well qualified to judge of a 

grea system as if they had taken a more enlS “ew 
of hterature and society. ® 
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Nothing is more amusing or instructive than to observe 
the manner in which people who think themselves wiser 
than all the rest of the world fall into snares which the 
simple good sense of their neighbours detects and avoids. 
It is on e of the principal tenets of the Utilitarians that sen¬ 
timent and eloquence seiwe only to impede the pursuit of 
truth. They therefore affect a quakerly plainness, or 
rather a cynical negligence and impurity, of style. The 
strongest arguments, when clothed in brilliant language, 
seem to them so much wordy nonsense. In the mean 
time they surrender their understandings, with a facihty 
found in no other party, to the meanest and most abject 
sophisms, provided those sophisms come before them dis¬ 
guised with the externals of demonstration. TJiey do not 
seem to know that logic has its illusions as well as rhe¬ 
toric,—that a fallacy may lurk in a syllogism as well as in 
a metaphor. 

Ml'. Mill is exactly the writer to please people of tliis 
description. TTis arguments are stated with the utmost 
affectation of precision; his divisions are a^wfully formal; 
and his style is generally as dry as that of Euclid’s Ele¬ 
ments. Whether this be a merit, we must be permitted 
to doubt. Thus much is certain ; that the ages in wbicli 
the true principles of philosophy were least understood 
were those in which the ceremonial of logic was most 
strictly observed, and that the time from which we date 
the rapid progress of the experimental sciences was also 
the time at which a less exact and formal way of •writing 
came into use. 

The style which the Utilitarians admire suits only those 
subjects on which it is possible to reason a priori. It 
grew up with the verbal sophistry which flourished during 
the dark ages. With that sophistry it fell before the 
Baconian philosophy in the day of the great dehverance 
of the human mind. The inductive method not only 
endured but required greater freedom of diction. It 
was impossible to reason from phenomena up to principles. 
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to roai'k slight shades of difference in quality, or to 
estimate the comparative effect of two opposite con¬ 
siderations between which there was no common measure, 
by means of the naked and meagre jargon of the schooh 
men. Of those schoohnen Mr. Mill has inherited both 
the spirit and the style. He is an Aristotelian of the 
fifteenth century, bom out of due season. We have here 
an elaborate treatise on Government, from which, but 
for two or three passing allusions, it would not appear 
that the author was aware that any governments actually 
existed among men. Certain propensities of human 
nature are assumed ; and from these premises the whole 
science of politics is synthetically deduced! We can 
scarcely persuade ourselves that we are not reading a book 
written before the time of Bacon and Gahleo,—a book 
written in those days in which physicians reasoned from 
the nature of heat to the treatment of fever, and astro¬ 
nomers proved syllogistically that the planets could have 
no independent motion,—because the heavens were in¬ 
corruptible, and nature abhorred a vacuum I 

The reason, too, which Mr. Mill has assigned for taking 
this course strikes us as most extraordinary. 

“ Experience,” says he, “ if we look only at the outside 
of the facts, appears to be divided on this subject. Ab¬ 
solute monai’chy, under Neros and Cahgulas, under such 
men as the Emperors of Morocco and Sultans of Turkey, 
is the scourge of human natui'e. On the other side, the 
people of Denmark, tired out with the oppression of an 
aristocracy, resolved that their king should be absolute ; 
and, under their absolute monarch, are as well governed 
as any people in Europe.” . 

This Mr. Mill actually gives as a reason for pursuing 
the a priori method. But, in our judgment, the very 
cu’cumstaces which he mentions irresistibly pjrove that 
the a priori method is altogether unfit for .investigations 
of this kmd, and that the only way to arrive at the truth 
IS by mduction. Experience can never be divided, or 
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even appear to be divided, except -witli reference to some 
hypothesis. When -we say that one fact is inconsistent 
with another fact, we mean only that it is inconsistent 
with the theory which we have founded on that other fact. 
But, -if the fact be certain, the tmavoidable conclusion is 
that our theory is false; and, in order to correct it, we 
must reason back from an enlarged collection of facts to 
principles. 

Now here we have two governments which, by Mr. 
Mill’s own account, come under the same head in his 
theoretical classification. It is evident, therefore, that, by 
reasoning on that theoretical classification, we shall be 
brought to the conclusion that these two forms of govern¬ 
ment must produce the same effects. But Mr. Mill him¬ 
self tells us that they do not produce the same effects, 

get at truth is to 
of proof a priori 
from which it appears that they must produce the same 
effects ! To beheve at once in a theory and in a feet 
which contradicts it is an exercise of faith sufficiently 
hard: but to beheve in a theory because a fact contradicts 
it is what neither philosopher nor pope ever before 
required. This, however, is what Mi’. Mill demands of 
us. He seems to think that, if all despots, without excep¬ 
tion, governed ill, it would be unnecessary to prove, by a 
synthetical argument, what would then be sufficiently 
clear from experience. But, as some despots will be so 
perverse as to govern well, he finds himself compelled to 
prove the impossibihty of their govei’ning well by tliat 
synthetical argument which would have been superfluous 
had not the facts contradicted it. He reasons a priori, 
because the phenomena are not what, by reasoning a priori, 
he win prove them to be. In other words, he reasons a 
priori, because, by so reasoning, he is certain to arrive at a 
false conclusion I 

In the course of the examination to which we propose 
to subject the speculations of Mj*. Mill we shall have to 


Hence he infers that the only way to 
place implicit confidence in that chain 
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notice many other curious instances of that turn of mind 
which the passage above quoted indicates. 

The lirst chapter of his Essay relates to the ends of 
government. The conception on this subject, he tells us, 
which exists in the minds of most men is vague and un¬ 
distinguishing. He first assumes, justly enough, that the 
end of government is “to increase to the utmost the 
pleasures, and diminish to the utmost the pains, which 
men derive from each other.” He then proceeds to show, 
with great form, that “ the greatest possible happiness of 
society is attained by insuring to every man the greatest 
possible quantity of the produce of his labour.” To 
effect this is, in his opinion, the end of government. It 
is remarkable that Mr. Mill, with all his affected display 
of precision, has here given a description of the ends of 
government far less precise than that which is in the 
mouths of the vulgar. The first man with whom Mr. 
Mill may travel in a stage coach will tell- him that go- 
veimnent exists for the protection of the persons and 
property of men. But Mr. Mill seems to think that the 


preservation of property is the first and only object. It 
is true, doubtless, that many of the injuries which are 
offered to the persons of men proceed from a desire to 
possess their property. But the practice of vindictive 

assassination as it has existed in some parts of Europe_ 

the practice of fighting wanton and sanguinary duels, 
like those of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in 
which bands of seconds risked theii' lives as weU as the 
prmcip^; —these practices, and many others which 
might be named, are evidently injurious to society; and 
we do not see how a government which tolerated them 
could be said «to di minish to the utmost the pains which 

Therefore, according to 
Mr. m s very correct assumption, such a government 

wo^d not perfectly accomplish the end of ite ^institution 
Yet such a government might, as fer as we can perceiv^ 
insuie to every man the greatest possible qu^tity of 
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the produce of his labour.” Therefore such a govern¬ 
ment might, according to Mr. Mill’s subsequent doctrine, 
perfectly accomplish the end of its institution. The 
matter is not of much consequence, except as an instance 
of that slovenliness of thinking which is often concealed 
beneath a peculiar ostentation of logical neatness. 

Having determined the ends, Mr. Mill proceeds to 
consider the means. For the preservation of property 
some portion of the community must be intrusted with 
power. This is Government; and the question is, how 
are those to whom the necessaiy power is intrusted to be 
prevented from abusing it ? 

Mr. Mill first passes in review the simple forms of go¬ 
vernment. He allows that it would be inconvenient, if not 
pliysically impossible, that the whole commumty should 
meet in a mass ; it follows, therefore, that the powers of 
government cannot be dii’ectly exercised by the people. 
But he sees no objection to pure and direct Democracy, 
except the difficulty which we have mentioned. 

“ The community,” says he, “ cannot have an interest 
opposite to its interests. To affirm this would be a con¬ 
tradiction in terms. The community witffin itself, an 
■with respect to itself, can have no sinister interest. One 
community may intend the evil of another; never its own. 
This is an indubitable proposition, and one of great 
importance.” 

Mr. Mill then proceeds to demonstrate that a purely 
aristocratical form of government is necessarily bad. 

** The reason for which government exists is, that one man, if 
stronger than another, will take from him whatever that other 
possesses and he desires. But if one man will do this, so will 
several. And if powers are put into the hands of a comparatively 
small number, called an aristocracy,—powers which make them 
stronger than the rest of the community, they will take from 
the rest of the community as much as they please of the objects 
of desire. They ^vill thus defeat the very end for which govern¬ 
ment was instituted. The unfitness, therefore, of an aristocracy 
to be intrusted with the powers of government, rests on de¬ 
monstration.” 
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hi exactly the same manner Mr. Mill proves absolute 
monarchy to be a bad form of government. 

«If government is founded upon this as a law of human 
nature, that a man, if able, will take from others any thing 
which they have and he desires, it is sufficiently evident, that 
when a man is called a king he does not change his nature; so 
that when he has got power to enable him to take from every 
man what he pleases, he will take whatever he pleases. To 
suppose that he wll not, is to affirm that government is unne¬ 
cessary, and that human beings will abstain from injuring one 
another of their own accord. 

“It is very evident that this reasoning extends to every 
modification of the smaller number. Whenever the powers 
of government are placed in any hands other than those of the 
community, whether those of one man, of a few, or of several, 
those principles of human nature which imply that government 
is at all necessary, imply that tliose persons will make use of 
them to defeat the very end for which government exists.” 


But is it not possible that a king or an aristocracy may 
soon be saturated with the objects of their desires, and 
may then protect the community in the enjoyment of the 
rest? Mr. Mill answers in the negative. He proves, 
with great pomp, that every man desires to have the 
actions of every other correspondent to his -svill. Others 
can be induced to conform to our will only by motives 
derived from pleasui'e or from pain. The infliction of 
pain is of com'se direct injury; and, even if it take the 
milder coui'se, in order to produce obedience by motives 
derived from pleasure, the government must confer favoui-s. 
But, as there is no limit to its desire of obedience, there 
will be no limit to its disposition to confer favours; and 
^ It can confer favours only by plundering the people, 
there will be no limit to its disposition to plunder the 
peop e. »It is therefore not true that there is in the mind 
01 a king, or in the minds of an aiistocracy, any point of 
saturation with the objects of desire.”. ^ ^ 

Mill then proceeds to show that, as monai’chical 
and ohgarchical governments can influence men by motives 

VOL, L ' ^ 
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drawn from pain, as well as by motives drawn fi'om 
pleasure, they will carry their cruelty, as weU as their 
rapacity, to a frightful extent. As he seems greatly to 
admii'e his own reasonings on this subject, we think it but 
fair to let him speak for himself. 

“ The chain of inference in this case is close and strong to a 
most unusual degree. A man desires that the actions of other 
men shall be instantly and accurately correspondent to his mil. 
He desires that the actions of the gi*eatest possible number shall 
be so. Terror is the grand instrument. Terror can work only 
through assurance that evil will follow any failure of con¬ 
formity between the will and the actions willed. Every failure 
must therefore be punished. As there are no bounds to the 
mind’s desire of its pleasure, there are, of course, no bounds to 
its desire of perfection in the instruments of that pleasure. 
There aie, therefore, no bounds to its desire of exactness in the 
conformity between its will and the actions willed; and by 
consequence to the strength of that terror which is its pro¬ 
curing cause. Eveiy the most minute failure must be visited 
with the heaviest infliction; and as failure in extreme exactness 
must frequently happen, the occasions of cruelty must be in¬ 
cessant. 

We have thus arrived at several conclusions of the highest 
possible importance. We have seen that the principle of human 
nature, upon which the necessity of government is founded, the 
propensity of one man to possess himself of the objects of 
desu’e at the cost of another', leads on, by infallible sequence, 
where power over a community is attained, and nothing checks, 
not only to that degi'ee of plunder which leaves the members 
(excepting always the recipients and instruments of the plunder) 
the bare means of subsistence, but to that degree of cruelty 
which is necessary to keep in existence the most intense 

terrors.” 

Now, no man who has tlie least knowledge of the real 
state of the world, cither in former ages or at the present 
moment, can possibly be convinced, though he inny 
perhaps be bewildered, by arguments like these. During 
the last two centuries, some himdreds of absolute princes 
have reigned in Europe. Is it true, that their cruelty has 
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kept in existence the most intense degree of terror ; that 
their rapacity has left no more than the bare means of 
subsistence to any of their subjects, their ministers and 
soldiers excepted ? Is this true of all of them ? Of one 
half of them ? Of one tenth part of them ? Of a single 
one? Is it true, in the full extent, even of Philip the 
Second, of Louis the Fifteenth, or of the Emperor Paul? 
But it is scarcely necessaiy to quote history. No man 
of common sense, however ignorant lie may be of books, 
can be imposed on by Mi'. Mill’s argument; because no 
man of common sense can live among his feUow-creatures 
for a day -without seeing innumerable facte -which con¬ 
tradict it. It is our business, however, to point out its 
fallacy; and happily the fallacy is not very recondite. 

We grant that rulers ^vill take as much as they can of 
the objects of theii’ desires; and that, when the agency of 
other men is necessaiy to that end, they -will attempt by 
all means in their power to enforce the prompt obedience 
of such men. But what are the objects of human desire? 
Physical pl^sure, no doubt, in pait. But the mere 
appette which we have in common with the animals 
wo^d be Ratified almost as cheaply and easUy as tliose 
of the anunals are gratified, if nothing were given to 
taste, to ostentation, or to the affections. How small a 

I'tw? • gentleman in easy circum- 

pleasurable sensations 
to the body of the possessor! The greater part even of 

^ cellar goes, not to 

Wke^nf ^ of meanness in 

V 2 ^ 
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gratified. Tlicre is, we admit, no point of saturation "witli 
objects of desire -wlncli come under this head. And 
therefore tlie argument of Mi*. Mill -will be just, unless 
tlierc be something in the nature of the objects of desire 
themselves which is inconsistent with it. Now, of these 
objects there is none which men in general seem to desii*e 
more than the good opinion of others. The hatred and 
contempt of the pubhc are generally felt to be intolerable. 
It is probable that our regard for the sentiments of our 
fellow-creatures springs, by association, from a sense of 
their ability to hint or to serve us. But, be this as it 
may, it is notorious that, when the habit of mind of which 
we speak has once been formed, men feel extremely 
solicitous about the opinions of those by whom it is most 
improbable, nay, absolutely impossible, that they should 
ever be in the slightest degree injured or benefited. The 
desire of posthumous fame and the dread of posthumous 
reproach and execration are feehngs from the influence 
of wliich scarcely any man is perfectly fi*ce, and which in 
many men are powerful and constant motives of action. 
As we are afraid that, if we handle this part of the aigu- 
inent after our own manner, avc shall incur the reproach 
of sentimentahty, a word which, in the sacred language of 
the Benthamites, is synonymous with idiocy, we will quote 
what ill'. Mill himself says on the subject, in his Treatise 
on Jurisprudence. 

“ Pains from the moral source are the pains derived from the 

unfavourable sentiments of mankind.These pains 

capable of rising to a height with which hardly any other pains 
incident to our nature cau he compared. There is a certain 
degree of unfavourableness in the sentiments of his fellow- 
creatures, under which hardly any mau, not below the standard 

of humanity, can endure to live. 

«The importance of this powerful agency, for the prevention 
of injurious acts, is too obvious to need to be illustrated. If 
sufficiently at command, it would almost supersede the use ot 
other means. .... 

‘‘To know how to direct the unfavourable sentiments of 
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mankind, it is necessary to know in as complete, that is, in as 
comprehensive, a way as possible, what it is which gives them 
birth. Without entering into the metaphysics of the question, 
it is a sufficient practical answer, for the present puipose, to say 
that the unfiwouvable sentiments of man are excited by every 
thing which hurts them.” 

It is strange that a writer who considers the pain de¬ 
rived from the unffivourable sentiments of others as so 
acute that, if sufficiently at command, it would supersede 
tlie use of the gallows and the tread-mill, should take no 
notice of tliis most important restraint when discussing tlic 
question of government. We will attempt to deduce a 
tlieory of politics in the mathematical form, in which Mr. 
Min dehghts, from the premises with which he has him¬ 
self furnished us. 


PeOPOSITION I. THE0RE^^. 

Ko rulers will do anything which may hurt the people. 

This is the thesis to he maintained; and the follow¬ 
ing we humbly offer to Mr. Mill, as its syllogistic demon¬ 
stration. 

No rulers "will do that which produces pain to them¬ 
selves. 

But the unfavourable sentiments of the people will give 
pain to them. 

Therefore no rulers will do anything which may excite 
the unfavourable sentiments of the people. 

But the unfavourable sentiments of the people are ex¬ 
cited by every tiling which luu'ts them. 

Tlierefore no i*ulers will do anything which may hurt 
the people. Which was the thing to be proved. 

Havmg thus, as we think, not unsuccessfully imitated 
Ml'. Mill’s logic, we do not see why we should not imitate, 
what is at least equally perfect in its kind, his self-com¬ 
placency, and proclaim our^Ey^iixa in his own words: 

The chain of inference, in this case, is close and strong 
to a most unusual degree.” ° 
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The fact is, that, -when men, in treating of things which 
cannot be circumscribed by precise definitions, adopt this 
mode of reasoning, when once they begin to talk of 
power, liappiness, misery, pain, pleasure, motives, objects 
of desire, as they talk of lines and numbers, there is no end 
to the contradictions and absurdities into which they fall. 
There is no proposition so monstrously untrue in morals 
or politics that we will not undertake to prove it, by some¬ 
thing wliich shall sound like a logical demonstration, from 
admitted principles. 

Mr. Mill argues that, if men are not inclined to plunder 
each other, government is unnecessary; and that, if they 
are so inclined, the powers of government, when entrusted 
to a small number of them, will necessarily be abused. 
Surely it is not by propounding dilemmas of this sort that 
we are likely to arrive at sound conclusions in any moral 
science. The whole question is a question of degree. If 
all men preferred the moderate approbation of their 
neighbours to any degree of wealth or grandeur, or sen¬ 
sual pleasure, government would be unnecessary. If all 
men desfred wealth so intensely as to be willing to brave 
the hatred of theu* fellow-creatures for sixpence, Mr. Mill s 
argument against monarchies and aristocracies would be 
true to the full extent. But the fact is, that all men have 
some desires which impel them to injure their neighbours, 
and some desires which impel them to benefit their neigh¬ 
bours. How, if there were a community consisting of two 
classes of men, one of which should be principally influ¬ 
enced by the one set of motives and the other by the 
other, government would clearly be necessary to restrain 
the class which was eager for plunder and careless of re¬ 
putation : and yet the powem of government might be 
safely intrusted to the class which was chiefly actuated by 
the love of approbation. How, it might with no small 
plausibility be maintained that, in many countries, there 
are two classes which, in some degree, answer to this de¬ 
scription ; that the poor compose the class which govern- 
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ment is established to restrain, and the people of some 
property the class to which the powers of pveri^ent 
may mthout danger be confided. It might be said that 
a man who can barely earn a livelihood by severe labour 
is under stronger temptations to pillage others than a man 
who enjoys many luxuries. It might be said that a mail 
who is lost in the crowd is less likely to have the fear^ of 
pubhc opinion before his eyes than a man whose station 
and mode of hving render him conspicuous. We do not 
assert all this. We only say that it was Mr. Mill’s busi¬ 
ness to prove the contx'aiy; and that, not having proved 
the contrary, he is not entitled to say, “ that those prin¬ 
ciples which hnply that goveniment is at all necessary, 
imply that an aristocracy will make use of its power to de¬ 
feat the end for which governments exist.” This is not 
true, unless it be tnie that a rich man is as likely to covet 
the goods of his neighbours as a poor man, and tliat a 
poor man is as hkely to be sohcitous about the opinions of 
liis neighbours as a rich man. 

But we do not see that, by reasoning a priori on sudi 
subjects as these, it is possible to advance one single step. 
We know that every man has some desires which he can 
gratify only by hurting his neighbours, and some which 
he can gratify only by pleasing them. Mr. Mill has 
chosen to look only at one-half of human nature, and to 
reason on the motives which impel men to oppress and 
despoil others, as if they were the only motives by which 
men could possibly be influenced. We have already 
shown that, by taking the other half of the human cha¬ 
racter, and reasoning on it as if it were the whole, we 
can bring out a result diametrically opposite to that at 
which Mr. Mill has arrived. We can, by such a process, 
easily prove that any form of government is good, or that 
all government is superfluous. 

We must now accompany Mr. Mill on the next stage 
of his argument. Does any combination of the ttee 
simple forms of government afford the requisite securities 
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against the abuse of power ? Mi*. Mill complains that 
those who maintain the aflSrmative generally beg the 
question; and proceeds to settle the point by proving, 
after his fashion, that no combination of the three simple 
forms, or of any two of them, can possibly exist. 

“ From the principles which we have already laid down it 
follows that, of the objects of human desire, and, speaking 
more definitely, of the means to the ends of human desire, 
namely, wealth and power, each party will endeavour to obtain 
as much as possible. 

If any expedient presents itself to any of the supposed 
parties effectual to this end, and not opposed to any preferred 
object of pursuit, we may infer with certainty that it will be 
adopted. One effectual expedient is not.more effectual than 
obvious. Any two of the parties, by combining, may swallow 
up the third. That such combination will take place appears 
to be as certain as any thing which depends upon human will; 
because there ai e strong motives in favour of it, and none that 

can be conceived in opposition to it.The mixture of 

three of the kinds of government, it is thus evident, cannot 

possibly exist.It may be proper to inquire whether 

an union may not be possible of two of them.. . . 

“ Let us first suppose, that monarchy is united with aristocracy. 
Their power is equal or not equal. If it is not equal, it follows, 
as a necessary consequence, from the principles which we have 
already established, that the stronger udll take from the weaker 
till it engrosses the whole. The only question therefore is. 
What ^vill happen when the power is equal ? 

“In the first place, it seems impossible that such equality 
should ever exist. How is it to be established ? or, by what 
criterion is it to be ascertained? If there is no such criterion, 
it must, in all cases, be the result of chance. If so, the chances 
against it are as infinity to one. The idea, therefore, is wholly 
chimerical and absurd. 

“In this doctrine of the mixture of the simple forms of 
government is included the celebrated theory of tlie balance 
among the component parts of a government. By this it is 
supposed that, when a government is composed of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy, they balance one another, and by 
mutual checks produce good government. A few words will 
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suffice to show that, if any theoiy deserves the epithets of 
* wild, visionary, and chimerical,’ it is that of the balance. It 
•there are three powers, how is it possible to prevent two of 
them from combining to swallow up the third ? 

“The analysis which we have already perfonned will enable 
ns to trace rapidly the concatenation of causes and effects in 
this imagined case. 

“ We have already seen that the interest of the community, 
considered in tlie aggregate, or in the democratical point of view, 
is, that each individual should receive protection; and tliat the 
powers which are constituted for that purpose shoiild be em¬ 
ployed exclusively for that purpose.We have also seen 

that the interest of the king and of the governing aristocracy 
is directly the reverse. It is to have unlimited power over the 
rest of the community, and to use it for their o\mi advantage. 
In the supposed case of the balance of the monarchical, aristo- 
cratical, and democratical powers, it cannot be for the interest 
of either the monarchy or the aristocracy to combine with tho 
democracy; because it is the interest of the democracy, or com¬ 
munity at large, that neither the king nor the aristocracy should 
have one particle of power, or one particle of the wealth of the 
community, for their own advantage. 

“ The democracy or community have all possible motives to 
endeavour to prevent the monarchy and aristocracy from exer¬ 
cising power, or obtaining the wealth of the community for their 
o\vu advantage. Tlie monarchy and aristocracy have all possible 
motives for endeavouring to obtain unlimited power over the- 
persons and property of the community. The consequence is 
inevitable: they have all possible motives for combinin<T to 
obtain that power.” ° 


If any part of this passage be more eminently absurd 
Man another, it is, we think, the argument by which 
Mr. Mill proves that there cannot be an union of monarchy 
and aristocracy. Their power, he says, must be equal or 
not equal. But of equality there is no criterion. There- 
tore the chances against its existence are as infinity to 
one. H the power be not equal, then it Mows, from the 
prmciples of human nature, that the stronger wiU take 
fi-om the w^ker, till it has engi-ossed the whole. 

Now, if there be no enterion of equality between two 
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portions of power there can be no common measure of 
portions of power. Therefore it is utterly impossible to 
compare them together. But where two portions of 
power are of the same kind, there is no difficulty in 
ascertaining, sufficiently for all practical purposes, whe¬ 
ther they are equal or unequal. It is easy to judge 
whether two men run equally fast, or can lift equal 
weights. Two arbitrators, whose joint decision is to be 
final, and neither of whom can do any thing without the 
assent of the other, possess equal power. Two electors, 
each of whom has a vote for a borough, possess, in that 
respect, equal power. If not, all Mr. Mill’s political 
theories fall to the ground at once. For, if it be impos¬ 
sible to ascertain whether two portions of power are 
equal, he never can show that, even imder a system of 
imiversal suffrage, a minoiity might not carry every thing 
their owi way, against the wishes and interests of the 
majority. 

Wliere there are two portions of power differing m 
kind, there is, we admit, no criterion of equaUty. But 
then, in such a case, it is absurd to talk, as Mr. Mill do^ 
about the stronger and the weaker. Popularly, indeed, 
and with reference to some particular objects, th^e 
words may very fairly be used. But to use them mathe¬ 
matically is altogether improper. If we are speaking ot 
a boxing-match, we may say that some famous bruiser 
has greater bodily power than any man in England. 
If we are speaking of a pantomime, we may say the 
same of some veiy agile harlequin. But it would be 
talking nonsense to say, in general, that the power of 
Harlequin either exceeded that of the pugilist, or feU 

short of it. j-ir * 

If Mr. Mill’s argument be good as between dilierent 

branches of a legislature, it is equally good as between 
sovereign powers. Every government, it may be said, 
^vUl, if it can, take the objects of its desires from every 
other. If the French government can subdue England 
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it -will do so. If the English government can subdue 
France it ■will do so. But the power of England and 
France is either equal or not equal. The chance that it 
is not exactly equal is as infinity to one, and may safely 
be left out of the account; and then the stronger ■will 
infallibly take from the -weaker till the -weaker is alto¬ 
gether enslaved. 


Surely the answer to all this hubbub of unmeaning 
words is the plainest possible. For some purposes 

France is stronger than England. For some puiposes 

England is stronger than France. For some, neither has 
any power at alL France has the greater population, 
England the greater capital; France has the greater 
England the greater fleet. For an expedition to 
Eio Janeiro or tlie Philippines, England has the greater 
power. For a war on the Po or the Danube, France has 
the greater power. But neither has power sufiicient to 
keep the other in quiet subjection for a month. Invasion 
would be v^perUous; the idea of complete conquest 
on either side utterly ridiculous. This is the manly and 
se^ible way of discussing such questions. The ergo, or 
^^er tlie argal, of Mr. Mill cannot impose on a child 

hZT ^ ^ ; for we remember to 

m Mill remind us of those philosophere of the six 
teeuA centuj who having satisBed themselves a priori 

vdiieu exacuy as them weights, refused tn *i 

contr^ on lie evidence of their own eyes and ears The 
is” to Mr. MiU's classification 

Parliament beingZpo^ST 

other almost enfcl 7 Zin bv 

possess the elective franchise on accoSSr‘'^“' 
or their connection with cerf.B;n ““t property, 

^ent proveslrtr^.:!°^'>>^’?°-«- Mr. MiU^ 
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•were mingled in our government, that is, from the veiy 
first dawn of oiu* histoiy, one or the other must have been 
constantly encroaching. According to him, moreover, all 
the encroachments must have been on one side. For the 
first encroachment could only have been made by the 
stronger; and that fii*st encroachment would have made 
the stronger stronger still. It is, therefore, matter of ab¬ 
solute demonstration, that either the Parliament was 
stronger than the Crown in the reign of Heniy VUL, or 
that the Crown was stronger than the Parliament in 1041. 
‘‘Hippoemte du-a ce que liii plaira,” says the girl in 
Moliere; “ mais le cocher est mort” Mr. Mill may say 
what he pleases; but the English constitution is still alive. 
That since the Eevolution the Parliament lias possessed 
great power in tlie state, is what nobody will dispute. 
The King, on the other hand, can create new peeis, and 
can dissolve Parliaments. Wilham sustained se\ ere moi- 
tilitions from the House of Commons, and was, indeed, 
unjustifiably oppressed. Anne was desirous to change 
a ministry whic i had a majority in both Houses. She 
■watched her moment for a dissolution, created ^e ve 
Tory peers, and succeeded. Thirty years later, the Kouse 
of Commons drove Walpole from his scat. In 17S4, 
George HI. was able to keep Mr. Pitt in office in the tacc 
of a majority of the House of Commons, In 1804, the 
apprehension of a defeat in Parliament compelled the same 
King to part fi’om his most favoured minister. But, in 
1807, he was able to do exactly what Anne had done 
nearly a huncked years before. How, had the power of 
the King increased during the inten'cning century, or had 
it remained stationary ? Is it possible that the one lot 
among the infinite number should have fallen to us ? If 
not, Mr. Mill has proved that one of the two parties must 
have been constantly taking from the other. Many of the 
ablest men in England think that the influence of the 
Crown has, on the whole, increased since the reign o 
Anne. Others tliink that the Parliament has been grow- 
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ing in strength. But of this there is no doubt, that both 
sides possessed great power then, and possess great 
power now. Surely, if there were the least truth in the 
argument of Mr. Mill, it could not possibly be a matter of 
doubt, at the end of a hundred and twenty years, whether 
the one side or the other had been the gainer. 

But we ask pardon. We forgot that a fact, irre¬ 
concilable with Mr. Mill’s theory, furnishes, in his opinion, 
the strongest reason for adhering to the theoiy. To take 
up the question in another manner, is it not plain that 
there may be two bodies, each possessing a perfect and 
entire power, which cannot be taken from it without its 
o^vll concmTence ? Wliat is the meaning of the words 
stronger and weaker, when applied to such bodies 
as these? The one may, indeed, by physical force, 
altogether destroy the other. But tliis is not the question. 
A tliii'd party, a general of their o^vn, for example, may, 
by physical force, subjugate them both. Nor is there any 
form of government, Mj*. Mill’s utopian democracy not ex¬ 
cepted, secure from such an occurrence. We are speak¬ 
ing of the powers -with which the constitution invests the 


two branches of the legislature; and we ask Mi*. Mil] 
how, on his OAvn piinciples, he can maintain tliat one of 
them will be able to encroach oii the other, if the consent 
of the other be necessary to such encroachment ? 

Mr. Mill tells us that, if a government be composed of 
Wie three sunple forms, which he -will not admit the 
Bnfash constitution to be, two of the component paits 
wiU mevitably join against the thii’d. Now, if two of 
them ^mbine and act as one, this case evidently resolves 
itselt mto the last; and all the observations which wo 
have just made will fuUy apply to it. Mi-. MUl says, that 

thtTvT » combining, may swallow up 

the third;" and afterwards asks, “How it I possible to 

pievent two of them from combining to swallow up the 

hn-d?” S™iy MUl most be aLe thaT topics 

two rs not always the double of one. If the concme!“ 
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of all the three branches of the legislature be necessaiy 
to every law, each branch will possess constitutional 
power sufficient to protect it against any thing but that 
physical force from which no form of government is 
secure. Mr. Mill reminds us of the Irishman, who could 
not be brought to understand how one juryman could 
possibly starve out eleven others. 

But is it certain that two of the branches of the legis¬ 
lature "will combine against the third ? “ It appears to be 
as certain,” says Mr. Mil], “ as any tiling which depends 
upon human will; because there are strong motives in 
favour of it, and none that can be conceived in opposition 
to it.” He subsequently sets forth what these motives 
are. The interest of the democracy is that each indivi¬ 
dual should receive protection. The interest of the King 
and the aristocracy is to have all the power that they 
can obtain, and to use it for their own ends. Therefore 
the King and the aristocracy have all possible motives 
for combining against the people. If our readers ■will 
look back to the passage quoted above, they ■will see that 
we represent Mi’. Mill’s argument quite fairly. 

Now we should have thought that, without the help of 
either history or experience, Mi*. Mill would have 
covered, by the light of his own logic, the fallacy ■w'hich 
liu'ks, and indeed scarcely lurks, under this pretended 
demonstration. The interest of the King may be opposed 
to that of the people. But is it identical with that of the 
aristocracy ? In the very page wliich contains this argu¬ 
ment, intended to prove that the King and the aristocracy 
■will coalesce against the people, Mr. Mill attempts to show 
that there is so strong an opposition of interest between 
the King and the aristocracy that if the powers of go¬ 
vernment are divided between them the one ■will in¬ 
evitably iisuip the power of the other. If so, he is not 
entitled to conclude that they ■will combine to destroy the 
power of the people merely because their interests may be 
at variance "with those of the people. He is bound to 
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stow, not merely that in all communities the interest of a 
Vino must be opposed to that of the people, but also that, 
in communities, it must be more directly opposed to 
the interest of the people than to the interest of the aris¬ 
tocracy. But he has not shown this. Therefore he has 
not proved his proposition on his own principles. To 
quote history would be a mere waste of time. Every 
schoolboy, whose studies have gone so far as tlie Abridg¬ 
ments of Goldsmith, can mention instances in which 


sovereigns have allied themselves with the people against 
the aristrocracy, and in which the nobles have allied 
themselves with the people against the sovereign. In 
general, when there are three parties, every one of which 
has much to feai’from the others, it is not found that two 
of tiiem combine to plunder the thii*d. If such a com¬ 
bination be foi-med, it scarcely ever effects its pm-pose. 
It soon becomes evident which member of the coalition 
is likely to be the greater gainer by the transaction. He 
becon^ an object of jealousy to his ally, who, in aU pro- 
babihty, changes sides, and compels him to restore Avhat 
he has taken. Everybody knows how Henry VTTT 
trimmed tween Francis and the Emperor Chailes. But it 

wlf f f principle 

Inch IS lUustrated in almost every page of history 
ancient or modem, and to which almost every state k 

mdepende“ce‘ 

representatio^T^hestSaTf system of 

practical, wiU perhaps be found speculative 

be forced upon the extrAnr/i' cannot, we seem to 
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as the community itself is incapable of exercising those powers, 
and must intrust them to certain individuals, the conclusion is 
obvious: the community itself must check those individuals; 
else they will follow their interest, and produce bad government. 
But how is it the community can check ? The community can 
act only when assembled; and when assembled, it is incapable 
of acting. The community, however, can choose repre¬ 
sentatives.” 

The next question is — How must the representative 
body be constituted ? Mr. Mill lays down two principles, 
about which, he says, “ it is unlikely that there will be 
any dispute.” 

“First, The checking body must have a degi’ee of 
power sufficient for the business of checking.” 

“ Secondly, It must have an identity of interest ivith 
the communit 3 ^ Otherwise, it "will make a mischievous 
use of its power.” 

The first of these propositions certainly admits of no 
dispute. As to the second, we shall hereafter take 
occasion to make some remai'ks on the sense in wliich 
Mr. MiU understands the words “ interest of the com¬ 
munity.” ^ • • 1 

It does not appear very easy, on Mr. Mill’s principles, 

to find out any mode of making the interest of the repie- 
sentative body identical with that of the constituent body. 
The plan proposed by Mr. Mill is simply that of^very 
frequent election. “ As it appears,” says he, “ that 
limiting the dui'ation of then- power is a security against 
the sinister interest of the people’s representatives, so it 
appears that it is the only security of which the nature 
of the case admits.” But all the arguments by which 
Mr. Ml has proved monarchy and aristocracy to be 
pernicious will, as it appears to us, equaUy prove this 
security to be no security at all. Is it not clear that the 
representatives, as soon as they are elected, are an aris^ 
cracy, ■with an interest opposed to the interest of ye 
community ? Why should they not pass a law for 
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extending tlie term of their power from one year to ten 
years, or declare themselves senators for life? If the 
whole legislative power is given to them, they will be 
constitutionally competent to do this. If part of the 
legislative power is withheld from'them, to whom is that 
part given ? Is the people to retain it, and to express its 
assent or dissent in primaiy assemblies ? Mr. Mill himself 
tells us that the community can only act when assembled, 
and that, when assembled, it is incapable of acting. Or 
is it to be provided, as in some of the American republics, 
that no change in the fundamental laws shall be made 
Avithout the consent of a convention, specially elected for 
the purpose ? Still the dilliculty recurs: Why may not 
tlie members of the convention betray theii* trust, as well 
as the members of tlie ordinaiy legislative? Wlien 
private men, they may liave been zealous for the interests 
of the community. Wlien candidates, they may liavc 
pledged themselves to the cause of the constitution. But, 
as soon as they are a convention, as soon as they are 
separated from the people, as soon as the supreme power 
is put into their hands, commences that interest opposite 
to the interest of the community which must, according 
to Mr. Mill, produce measures opposite to the interests of 
the community. We must find some other means, there¬ 
fore, of checking this check upon a check; some other 

prop to cany the tortoise, that cai-ries the elepliant, that 
cai*ries the world. 


We faow weU that there is no real danger in such a 

because there is no 
truth in Ifr. Mill 3 principles. If men -were what he re- 

wtach he recommends would afford no safeguard against 
bad gov^ment. The real security is this, Lt WuC 
^ be deterred by the fear of resistance and 

TO east».Jl form, of govornmmrt ItaKd fa 

2 
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of distinction which. Mr. Mill tries to point out between 
monarchies and aiistocracies on the one side, and demo¬ 
cracies on the other, has in fact no existence. In no form 
of government is there an absolute identity of interest 
between the people and their rulers. In every form of 
government, the rulers stand in some awe of the people. 
The fear of resistance and the sense of shame operate, in 
a certain degree, on the most absolute kings and the most 
illiberal oligarchies. And nothing but the fear of resist¬ 
ance and the sense of shame preserves the freedom of the 
most democratic communities from the encroacliments of 
their annual and biennial delegates. 

We have seen how Mi*. Mill proposes to render the in¬ 
terest of the representative body identical with that of the 
constituent body. The next question is, in what manner 
the interest of the constituent body is to be rendered 
identical with that of the community. Mr. Mill shows 
that a minority of the community, consisting even of many 
thousands, woidd be a bad constituent body, and, indeed, 


merely a numerous aristocracy. 

“The benefits of the representative system, says he, 
“ are lost, in all cases in which the interests of the choosing 
body ai*e not the same with those of the commumty. It 
is very evident, that if the community itself were the 
choosing body, the interest of the community and that of 
the choosing body would be the same.” 

On these grounds Mr. hliU recommends that all males 
of mature age, rich and poor, educated and ignorant, shall 
have votes. But why not the women too ? This question 
has often been asked in parliamentary debate, and has 
never, to om* knowledge, received a plausible answer. 
Mr. Mill escapes from it as fast as he can. But we shall 
take the hberty to dweU a little on the words of the 
oracle. “ One thing,” says he, “ is pretty clear, that all 
those individuals whose interests are involved in those of 
other individuals, may be sfruck olF without inconveni¬ 
ence. ... In this light women may be regarded, the 
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interest of almost all of whom is involved either in that of 
their fathers, or in that of their husbands.” 

If we were to content ourselves with saying, in answer 
to all the arguments in Mr. Mill’s essay, that the interest 
of a Iring is involved in that of the commimity, we should 
be accused, and justly, of talking nonsense. Yet such an 
assertion would not, as far as we can perceive, be more 
unreasonable than that which Mi*. Mill has here ventured 
to make. Without adducing one fact, without taking the 
trouble to perplex the question by one sopliism,he placidly 
dogmatises away the interest of one half of the human 
race. If there be a word of truth in history, women 
have always been, and still are, over the greater part of 
the globe, humble companions, playthings, captives, 
menials, beasts of burden. Except in a few happy and 
highly civilised communities, they are strictly in a state of 
personal slavery. Even in those countries where they arc 
best treated, the laws are generally unfavourable to them, 
■with respect to almost all the points in wliich they arc 
most deeply interested. 


Mr. Mill is not le^lating for England or the United 
States; 'but for mankind. Is then the interest of a Turk 
the same with that of the girls who compose his harem ? 
Is the interest of a Chinese the same with that of the 
woman whoin he harnesses to his plough ? Is the in¬ 
terest of an Italian the same with that of the dauf^hter 
whom he devotes to God ? The interest of a respectable 
^ghshman may be said, without any impropriety, to be 
identical with that of his wife. But why is it so ? 
Became human nature is not what Mr. Mill conceives it to 
be; because civilised men, pm-suing their own happiness 
m a social state, are not Yahoos fighting for carrion; be- 
there IS a pleasure in being loved and esteemed, as 
weU as m being feared and servilely obeyed. Why does 
not a gentleman restrict his wife to the bare^main- 
tenance which the law would compel him to allow her 
that he may have more to spend on his personal pleaswL ? 

z 2 
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Because, if he loves her, he has pleasure in seeing her 
pleased ; and because, even if he dislikes her, he is im- 
■\villing that the whole neighbourhood should cry shame 
on his meanness and ill-nature. Why does not the legis¬ 
lature, altogether composed of males, pass a law to de¬ 
prive women of all civil privileges whatever, and reduce 
them to the state of slaves ? By passing such a law, they 
would gratify what Mi*. Mill tells us is an inseparable part 
of human nature, the desire to possess unlimited power 
of inflicting pain upon others. That they do not pass 
such a law, though they have the power to pass it, and 
that no man in England wishes to see such a law passed, 
proves that the desii-e to possess unlimited power of in¬ 
flicting pain is not inseparable from human nature. 

If there be in tliis country an identity of interest be¬ 
tween the two sexes, it cannot possibly arise from any 
thing but the pleasure of being loved, and of communi¬ 
cating happiness. For, that it does not spiing from the 
mere instinct of sex, the treatment which women expe¬ 
rience over the greater part of the world abundantly 
proves. And, if it be said that our laws of marriage have 
produced it, this only removes the argument a step lur- 
tlier; for those laws have been made by males. Now, it 
the kind feehngs of one half of the species be a sufficient 
security for the happiness of the other, why may not the 
kind feehngs of a monai'ch or an aristocracy be sufficient 
at least to prevent them from giinding the people to the 

very utmost of theii* power ? 

If Mr. Mill will examine why it is that women are 

better treated in England than in Persia, he may perhaps 
find out, in the course of his inquii'ies, wliy it is that the 
Danes are better governed than the subjects of Cahgula. 

We now come to the most important practical question 
in tlie whole essay. Is it desirable that all males amved 
at years of discretion should vote for representative or 
shoidd a pecuniary qualification be reqim'ed ? Mi’. Mill a 
opinion is, that the lower the quahfication the better; and 
that the best system is that in wliich there is none at all. 
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«The qualification,” says he, “ must cither he svich as to 
embrace the majority of the population, or something less than 
the majority. Suppose, in the first place, that it emhiaces the 
majority, the question is, whether the majority would have an 
interest in oppressing those who, upon this supposition, would he 
deprived of political power ? If we reduce the calcvdation to 
its elements, we shall see that the interest which they would 
have ofthis deplorable kind,though it would be something,would 
not be very great. Each man of the majority, if the majority 
were constituted the governing body, would have somctliing less 
than the benefit of oppressing a single man. If the majority were 
twice as great as the minority, each man of the majority would 
only have one half the benefit of oppressing a single man. . . . 
Suppose, in the second place, that the qualification did not 
admit a body of electors so large as the majority, in that case 
taking again the calculation in its elements, wc shall see that 
each man would have a benefit equal to that derived from the 
oppression of more than one man; and that, in proportion as 
the elective body constituted a smaller and smaller minority, the 
benefit of misrule to the elective body would be increased, and 
bad government would be insured.” 

The first remark which wo have to make on tliis argu¬ 
ment is, that, by Mr. Mill’s own account, even a govern¬ 
ment in wliich every human being should vote would 
still be defective. For, under a system of universal 
sufirage, the majority of the elector*s return the repre¬ 
sentative, and the majority of the representatives make 

the law. The whole people may vote, therefore; but only 

the majority govern. So that, by Mr. Mill’s own con¬ 
fession, the most perfect system of govermnent conceiv¬ 
able is one in which the interest of the ruling body to 
oppress, though not great, is something. 

But is Mr. Mill in the right when he says that such an 
mterest could not be very great ? We think not. If, 
indeed, every man in the community possessed an equal 
_ share of what Mr. Mill calls the objects of desire the 
majority would probably abstain from plundering* the 
mmonty. A large minority would ofier a vigorous 

X Z ^ 
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resistance ; and the property of a small minority •would 
not repay the other members of tlie community for the 
trouble of dividing it. But it happens that in all civilised 
communities there is a small minority of rich men, and a 
great majority of poor men. If there were a thousand 
men -with ten pounds apiece, it -would not be worth while 
for nine hundi'cd and ninety of them to rob ten, and it 
would be a bold attempt for six hundred of them to rob 
four hundred. But, if ten of tliem had a hmidred 
thousand pounds apiece, the case would be very different. 
There would then be miicli to be got, and nothing to be 
feared. 

“That one human being will desii-e to render the 
person and property of another subservient to his pleasures, 
notwitlistanding the pain or loss of pleasure which it may 
occasion to that other individual,- is,” according to Mj. 
Mill, “ the foundation of government.” That the property 
of the rich minority can be made subservient to the 
pleasures of the poor majority ■\vill scarcely be denied. 
But Mr. Mill proposes to give the poor majority power 
over the rich -minority. Is it possible to doubt to what, 
on his own principles, such an arrangement must lead ? 

It may perhaps be said that, in the long i-un, it is for 
the interest of the people that property should be secm-e, 
and that therefore they will respect it We answer thus : 

It cannot be pretended that it is not for the immediate 
interest of the people to plunder the rich. Therefore, 
even if it were quite certain that, in the long run, tlie 
people would, as a body, lose by doing so, it would not 
necessarily follow that the fear of remote ill consequences 
would overcome the desire of immediate acquisitions. 
Every individual might flatter himself that the pumshmeiit 
would not fall on him. Mi*. Mill himself tells us in his 
Essay on Jurisprudence, that no quantity of enl wmci 
is remote and uncertain will suffice to prevent crime. 

But we are rather inclined to think that it would, on 
the whole, be for the interest of the majority to plunder 
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oMf to be plundered. We deny the inference. For, m 
the first place, if the object of government be the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, the intensity ot the 
suffering which a measure inflicts must be taken into con¬ 
sideration, as Avell as the number of the suQ'eiers. In the 
next place, we have to notice one most important distinc¬ 
tion which Ml-. Mill has altogether overlooked. Through¬ 
out liis essay, he confounds the community with the species. 
He talks of the greatest happiness of the greatest number: 
but, when we examine his reasonings, we find that he 
thinks only of the greatest number of a single generation. 

Therefore, even if we were to concede that all those 
arguments of which we have exposed the fallacy are un¬ 
answerable, we might still deny the conclusion at which 
the essayist ari'ivcs. Even if we were to gi-ant that he 
had found out the form of government which is best for 
the majority of the people now living on the face of the 
earth, we might still without inconsistency maintain that 
form of government to be pernicious to mankind. It 
would still be incumbent on Mr. Mill to prove that the 
interest of every generation is identical with the interest 
of aU succeeding generations. And how on his own prin¬ 
ciples he could do this we are at a loss to conceive. 

The case, indeed, is strictly analogous to that of an 
aristocratic government. In an aristocracy, says Mr. Mill, 
the few, being invested with the powers of government, 
can take the objects of their desires from the people In 
the same manner, every generation in turn can gratify 
itself at the expense of posterity,—priority of time, in the 
latter case, giving an advantage exactly corresponding ta 
that which superiority of station gives in the former. 
That an aristocracy will abuse its advantage, is, according 
to Mr. MiU, matter of demonstration. Is it not equally 
certain that the whole people will do the same; that, if 
they have the power, they will commit waste of every^ 
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sort on the estate of mankind, and transmit it to posterity 
. impoverished and desolated ? 

How is it possible for any person who holds the doc¬ 
trines of !Mi’. MU to doubt that the lich, in a democracy 
such as that which he recommends, would be pillaged as 
unmercifully as under a Turkish Pacha? It is no doubt 
for the interest of the next generation, and it may be for 
the remote interest of the present generation, that pro¬ 
perty should be held sacred. And so no doubt it will be 
for the interest of the next Pacha, and even for that of 
the present Pacha, if he should hold office long, that the 
inhabitants of his Pachalik should be encouraged to 
accumulate wealth. Scarcely any despotic sovereign has 
plundered his subjects to a large extent without having 
reason before the end of his reign to regret it. E\'eiy 
body knows how bitterly Louis the Fourteenth, towards 
the close of his life, lamented his former extravagance. 
If that magnificent prince had not expended millions on 
Marli and Versailles, and tens of milhoiis on the aggran¬ 
disement of liis gi'andson, he would not have been com¬ 
pelled at last to pay servile court to low-born mone}'- 
lendei’S, to humble himself before men on whom, in the 
days of his pride, he would not have vouchsafed to look, 
for the means of supporting even his own household. 
Examples to the same effect might easily be multiphed. 
But despots, we see, do plunder their subjects, though 
liistoiy and experience tell them that, by prematurely 
exacting the means of profusion, they are in fact devoui'- 
ing the seed-corn from which the futine haiwest of revenue 
is to spnng. AVliy then should we suppose that the peo¬ 
ple wdll be deterred from procuring immediate relief and 
enjojTnent by the fear of distant calamities, of calamities 
which perhaps may not be fully felt till the times of theii 

grand-children ? 

These conclusions are strictly di'awn from Mr. Mill’s 
own principles: and, unlike most of the conclusions which 
he has himself drawn from those principles, they are not, 
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as far as we know, contradicted by facts. The case of the 
United States is not in point. In a country where the 
necessaries of life are cheap and the wages of labour high, 
where a man who has no capital but his legs and aims 
may expect to become rich by industry and frugality, it is 
not veiy decidedly even for the immediate advantage of the 
poor to plunder the rich; and the punishment of doing so 
would very speedily follow the oflence. But in countries in 
which the great majority live from liand to mouth, and in 
which vast masses of wealth have been accumulated by a 
comparatively small number, the case is widely dinbrent. 
The immediate want is, at particular seasons, craving, 
imperious, irresistible. In our own time it has steeled 
men to the fear of the gallows, and urged them on the 
point of the bayonet. And, if these men had at their 
command that gallows and those bayonets which now 
scarcely restrain them, what is to be expected ? Nor i.s 
this state of things one which can exist only under a bad 
government. If there be the least truth in the doctrines 


of the school to which Mi*. Mill belongs, the increase of 
population will necessarily produce it everywhere. The 
increase of population is accelerated by good and cheap 
government. Therefore, the better the government, the 
greater is the inequality of conditions: and the greater 
the inequality of conditions, the stronger ai*e the motives 
which impel the populace to spoliation. As for America, 
we appeal to the twentieth century. 

It is scai-cely necessary to discuss the effects which a 
general spoliation of the rich would produce. It may 
indeed happen that, where a legal and political system full 
of abuses is inseparably bound up 'with the institution of 
property, a nation may gain by a single commlsion, in 
wluch bo^ perish together. The price is feai'fid. But, 
It, when the shock is over, a new order of things should 
arise under wliich property may enjoy security, the iu- 

TW f repair the dentation. 

Thus we entertam no doubt that the Eevolution was, on 
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tlie whole, a most salutary event for France. But would 
France have gained if, ever since the year 1793, she had 
been governed by a democratic convention ? If Mi*. 
Mill’s principles be sound, we say that almost her whole 
capital would by this time have been annihilated. As 
soon as the first explosion was beginning to be forgotten, 
as soon as wealth again began to germinate, as soon as 
the poor again began to compare their cottages and salads 
with the hotels and banquets of the rich, there would 
have been another scramble for property, another maxi¬ 
mum, another general confiscation, another reign of teiTor. 
Four or five such convulsions following each other, at 
intervals of ten or twelve years, would reduce the most 
flourishing countries of Europe to the state of Barbary 
or the Morea. 

The civilised part of the world has now notliing to 
fear fi*om the hostihty of savage nations. Once the 
deluge of barbarism has passed over it, to destroy and to 
fertilise ; and in the present state of mankind we enjoy a 
full security against that calamity. That flood^ will no 
more return to cover the earth. But is it possible that 
in the bosom of civihsation itself may be engendered the 
malady which shall destroy it ? Is it possible that insti¬ 
tutions may be established which, without the help ^ o 
earthquake, of famine, of pestilence, or of the foreign 
sword, may imdo the work of so many ages of wisdom 
and glory, and gradually sweep away taste, literatiu-e, 
science, commerce, mamrfactures, everything but the rude 
arts necessary to the support of animal life ? Is it possible 
that, in two or three hundred years, a few lean and half- 
naked fishermen may divide with owls and foxes the nuns 
of the greatest European cities — may wash their nete 
amidst the relics of her gigantic docks, and build then- 
huts out of the capitals of her stately cathedrals ? If the 
principles of Mr. MiU be sound, we say, without hesitation 
that the form of government which he recommends wu 
assuredly produce all this. But, if these principles be un- 
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sound, if the reasonings by -wliicli we have opposed them 
be just, the higher and middling orders the natural 
representatives of the human race. Their interest may 
be opposed in some things to that of their poorer con¬ 
temporaries ; but it is identical ■with that of the innumer¬ 
able generations which are to follow. 

Mr. Mill concludes his essay, by answering an objection 
often made to the project of universal suffrage — that the 
people do not understand their own interests. We shall 
not go through his arguments on this subject, because, till 
he has proved that it is for the interest of the people to 
respect property, he only makes matters worse by prov¬ 
ing that they imderstand their interests. But we cannot 
refrain from treating our readers with a delicious 
honne bouche of wisdom, which he has kept for the 
last moment 

“The opinions of that class of the people who are below the 
middle rank are fonned, and their minds ore directed, by that 
intelligent, that virtuous rank, who come the most immediately 
in contact with them, who are in the constant habit of intimate 
communication with them, to whom they fly for advice and 
assistance in all their numerous difficulties, upon whom they 
feel an immediate and daily dependence in hetdtb and in sick* 
ness, in infancy and in old age, to whom their children look up 
as models for their imitation, whose opinions they hear daily 
repeated, and account it their honour to adopt There can bo 
no doubt that the middle rank, which gives to science, to art, 
and to legislation itself their most distinguished ornaments, and 
is the chief source of all that has exalted and refined human 
nature, is that portion of the community, of which, if the basis 
of representation were ever so far extended, the opinion would 
ultimately decide. Of the people beneath them, a vast majority 
would be sure to be guided by their advice and example,” 

This single paragraph is sufficient to upset Mr. Mill’s 
theory. Will the people act against their own interest ? 
Or will the middle raii act against its own interest ? Or is 
the interest of the middle rank identical with the interest of 
the people ? If the people act according to the directions 
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of the middle rank, as Mr. Mill says that they assuredly 
will, one of these three questions must be answered in the 
affirmative. But, if any one of the three be answered 
in the affirmative, his whole system falls to the ground. 
If the interest of the middle rank be identical "with that 
of the people, why should not the powers of government 
be intrusted to that rank ? If the powers of government 
were intrusted to that rank, there would evidently be an 
aiistocracy of wealth ; and “ to constitute an aristocracy 
of wealth, tliough it were a very numerous one, would,” 
according to Air. Mill, “leave the community without 
protection, and exposed to all the evils of unbridled 
power.” Will not the same motives which induce the 
middle classes to abuse one kind of power induce them 
to abuse another ? If their interest be the same witli 
that of the people they will govern the people well. If 
it be opposite to that of tlie people they ■will advise the 
people ill. The system of universal suffrage, therefore, 
according to Mi’. Mill’s own account, is only a device for 
doing circuitously what a representative system, with a 
pretty high qualification, would do directly. 

So ends this celebrated Essay, And such is tliis plii- 
losophy for ■which the experience of three thousand yeare 
is to be discarded; this philosophy, the professors of 
wliich speak as if it had guided the world to the know¬ 
ledge of navigation and alphabetical writing ; as if, before 
its dawn, the inhabitants of Europe had lived in caverns 
and eaten each other I We are sick, it seems, like the 
children of Israel, of the objects of our old and legitimate 
worsliip. We pine for a new idolati’y. All that is 
costly and all that is ornamental in our intellectual trea¬ 
sures must be delivered up, and cast into the furnace— 
nnd there comes out this Calf! 

Our readers can scarcely mistake our object in writing 
this article. Tliey will not suspect us of any disposition 
to advocate the cause of absolute monarchy, or of any 
narrow form of oligarchy, or to exaggerate the evils of 
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popular government. Our object at present is, not so 
much to attack or defend any.particular system of polity, 
as to expose the vices of a land of reasoning utterly unlit 
for moral and political discussions; of a kind of reasoning 
which may so readily be turned to piuposcs of falsehood 
that it ought to receive no quarter, even when by accident 
it may be employed on the side of truth. 

Oui’ objection to the essay of Mr. ]\lill is fundamental. 
We believe that it is utterly impossible to deduce the sci¬ 
ence of government fi*om the principles of human nature. 

What proposition is there respecting human nature 
which is absolutely and universally true? We know of 
only one: and that is not only true, but identical; that 
men always act from self-interest. This truism the Utilita¬ 
rians proclaim with as much pride as if it were new, and 
as much zeal as if it were important. But in fact, when 
explained, it means only that men, if they can, will do as 
they choose. When we see the actions of a man ■we 
know with certainty what he thinks his interest to be. 
But it is impossible to reason with certainty from what 
we take to be his interest to his actions. One man goes 
without a dinner that he may add a shillin g to a hundred 
thousand pounds: another runs in debt to give balls and 
masquerades. One man cuts his father’s throat to get 
possession of his old clothes : another hazards his own life 
to save that of an enemy. One man volunteers on a 
forlorn hope: another is drummed out of a regiment for 
cowardice. Each of these men has, no doubt, acted from 
self-interest. But we gain nothing by knowing this, 
except the pleasure, if it be one, of multiplying useless 
words. In fact, this principle is just as recondite and 
just as important as the great truth that whatever is, is. 
U a philosopher were always to state facts in the follow¬ 
ing fonn—« There is a shower : but whatever is, is i 
th^efore. there is a shower.”-his reasoning would be 
perfectly sound; but we do not apprehend that it would 
materially enlarge the circle of human knowledge. And 
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it is equally idle to attribute any importance to a proposi¬ 
tion, which, when interpreted, means only that a man had 
rather do what he had rather do. 

If tlie doctrine, that men always act from self-interest, 
be laid down in any other sense than this—^if the mean¬ 
ing of the word self-interest be narrowed so as to exclude 
any one of the motives which may by possibility act on 
any human being,—the proposition ceases to be identical; 
but at the same time it ceases to be true. 


What we have said of the word “ self-interest ” ajDplies 
to all the synonymes and cfrcuralocutions which are em¬ 
ployed to convey the same meaning; pain and pleasure, 
happiness and misery, objects of desire, and so forth. 

The whole art of 1^. Mill’s essay consists in one simple 
trick of legerdemain. It consists in using words of the 
sort which we have been describing first in one sense and 
then in another. Men Avill take the objects of tlieir desire 
if they can. Unquestionably:—but this is an identical 
proposition : for an object of desire means merely a tiling 
which a man will procm'e if he can. Nothing can possi¬ 
bly be inferred from a maxim of this kind. When-we see 
a man take something we sliall know that it was an object 
of his desire. But till then we have no means of judging 
■with certainty what he desires or what he will take. 
The general proposition, however, having been admitted, 
Mr. Mill proceeds to reason as if men had no desires but 
those which can be gratified only by spoliation and 
oppression. It then becomes easy to deduce doctrines of 
vast importance from the original axiom. Tlie only mis¬ 
fortune is, that by thus narrowing the meaning of the 
word desire the axiom becomes false, and all the doc¬ 


trines consequent upon it are false likewise. ^ 

^\^len we pass beyond those maxims which it is im¬ 
possible to deny without a contradiction in terms, ^ and 
Avhich, therefore, do not enable us to advance a single 
step in practical knowledge, we do not believe that it is 
possible to lay down a single general rule respecting the 
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motives which influence human actions. There is nothin o- 

O 

which may not, by association or by comparison, become 
an object either of desire or of aversion. The fear of death 
is generally considered as one of the strongest of our feel¬ 
ings. It is the most formidable sanction which legislators 
have been able to de\'ise. Yet it is notorious that, as 
Lord Bacon has observed, there is no passion by which 
that feai- has not been often overcome. Physical pain is 
indisputably an evil; yet it has been often endured, and 
even welcomed. Innumerable martyrs Iiave exulted in 
torments which made the spectator's shudder ; and, to use 
a more homely illustration, there are few wives who do 
not long to be mother’s. 


Is the love of approbation a stronger motive than the 
love of wealth ? It is impossible to answer this ques¬ 
tion generally even in the case of an individual -vnth 
whom we are very intimate. We often say, indeed, that 
a man Wes fame more than money or money more than 
tamo. But thrs rs said in a loose and popular- sense : for 
there is scarcely a man who would not endure a few sneers 
for a great sum of money, if he were in pecuniary distress- 
and scarcely a man, on the other hand, who, if he were 
m flounshmg circumstances, would expose himself to the 
hatred and contempt of the public for a trifle. In order 
lerefoi-e, to return a precise answer even about a sindo 
human being, we must know what is the amount of the 
.acnfice of reputation demanded and of the pecuniaiw 
advantage offered, and in what situation the person to 
whom the temptation is proposed stands at Ae Le 
But, when the question is propounded generally about 


it 

e a theoiy of government from the prin- 
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ciples of human nature is this. We must find out what 
are tlie motives whicli, in a pai'ticular form of government, 
impel rulers to bad measures, and what are those which 
impel them to good measures. We must then compare 
the effect of the two classes of motives ; and, according as 
we find the one or the other to prevail, we must pronounce 
the form of government in question good or bad. 

Now let it be supposed that, in aristocratical and monar¬ 
chical states, the desire of wealtli and other desires of the 
same class always tend to produce misgovernment, and 
that the love of approbation and other ldndi*ed feelings 
always tend to produce good government. Then, if it 
be impossible, as we have shown that it is, to pronounce 
generally which of the two classes of motives is the more 
influential, it is impossible to find out, a prioj-i, whether 
a monarchical or aristocratical form of government be good 
or bad. 

Ml'. Mill has avoided the difficulty of making the com¬ 
parison, by very coolly putting all the weights into one of 
the scales,—by reasoning as if no human being had evci 
sympathised ■with the feelings, been gratified by the 
thanks, or been galled by the execrations, of anothei. 

The case, as we have put it, is decisive against Mr. 
Mill; and yet we have put it in a manner far too favoui- 
able to him. I’or, in fact, it is impossible to lay it down 
as a general iiile that the love of wealth in a'sovereign 
always produces misgovernment, or the love of appro¬ 
bation good government, A patient and fai'-sightcd ruler, 
for example, who is less deskous of raising a gi-eat sum 
immediately than of secuiing an unencumbered and pro¬ 
gressive revenue, will, by taking off restraints from trade 
and giving perfect seciu'ity to property, encourage ac¬ 
cumulation and entice capital from foreign countries. The 
commercial pohey of Prussia, which is perhap superior 
to that of any country in the world, and winch puts to 
shame the absurdities of our repubUcan brethren on the 
other side of the Atlantic, has probably spnmg from the 
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desire of an absolute ruler to enrich himself. On tlie 
other hand, when the popular estimate of virtues and 
vices is erroneous, which is too often the case, the love 
of approbation leads sovereigns to spend the wealth of 
the nation on useless shows, or to engage in wanton and 
destructive wai*s. If then we can neither compare the 
strength of tivo motives, nor determine with certainty to 
what description of actions eitlier motive will lead, how 
can we possibly deduce a theory of government from the 
nature of man ? 


How, then, are we to arrive at just conclusions on a 
subject so important to the happiness of mankind ? SiU'ely 
by that method which, in every experimental science to 
which it has been applied, has signally increased the power 
and knowledge of oiu- species,—by that method for which 
our new philosophers would substitute quibbles scarcely 
worthy of the barbarous respondents and opponents of the 
nuddle ages,—by the method of Liduction;—by obseiwing 
the present state of the world,—by assiduously studying 

the histopr of past ages,—by sifting the evidence of facts,_ 

by carefully combining and contrasting those which ai'e 
authentic,—by generalising with judgment and diffidence, 
-by perpetually bringing the theoiy which we have con- 
structed to t ie test of new facts,—by coiTecting, or alto¬ 
gether abaneWg it, according as those new facts prove 
thus foidamentally unsound. Proceeding 

thus,_patiently,-dihgently,_candidly,_we may hopi 

0 form a system as far mferior in pretension to that which 

Sri superior to it' in real 

^>hty as the prescriptions of a gi-eat physician, vaiying 

tutbn of every malady and with the S- 

t paUent, to the piU of the advertising 

orIl^£es“ ^ 


Jp sr t SrTi 

sophists, and from tlie petty craft so yt>litnnan 

VOL, I. P “ often mistaken for 
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statesmansliip by minds grown narrow in habits of in- 
trigne, j obbing, and official etiquette; —which of all sciences 
is the most important to the welfare of nations,—which of 
all sciences most tends to expand and invigorate the mind, 
—wliich draws nutriment and ornament from every part of 
philosophy and literature, and dispenses in return nutri¬ 
ment and ornament to all. We are soiTy and siujjrised 
when we see men of good intentions and good natural 
abilities abandon this healthful and generous study to pore 
over speculations hke those which we have been examining. 
And we should heartily rejoice to find that our remarks 
had induced any pei’son of tliis description to employ, 
in reseai’ches of real utility, the talents and industry- 
wliich are now wasted on verbal sopliisms, -wi’etchcd of 
their wretched kind. 

As to the greater part of the sect, it is, we apprehend, 
of little consequence what they study or under whom. 
It would be more amusing, to be sime, and more repu¬ 
table, if they would take up the old republican cant and 
declaim about Brutus and Timoleon, the duty of killing 
t 3 Tants and the blessedness of dying for hberty. But, 
on the whole, they might have chosen worse. They may 
as well be Utihtarians as jockeys or dandies. And, though 
quibbling about self-interest and motives, and objects of 
dcsfre, and the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
is but a poor emplojnncnt for a grown man, it certainly 
hurts the health less than hard diinking and the fortune 
less than high play ; it is not much more laughable than 
phrenology, and is immeasimably more hiunane than cock- 
fighting. 
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Government^ d'c. 


We have had gi-eat reason, wo think, to be gratified by 
the success of our late attack on the Utilitarians. We 
could publish a long list of the cures which it has wrou-^ht 
m cases previously considered ns hopeless. Delicacy 
torbids us to divulge names; but we cannot refrain from 
aUuduig to two remarkable instances. A respectable lady 
tmtes to inform us that her son, who was plucked at 
Umbndge last January, has not been heard to caU Sir 
James Mackmtosh a poor ignorant fool more than twice 
smce the appearance of our article. A distinguished 
pohbcal TOter m the Westminster and Parliamentai-y 
Ejet^ has borrow^ Hume’s Histoiy, and has actually 
got as fat as the battle of Agmcourt. He assines us that 
he takes great pleasure in his new study, and that he is 
veiy impatient to leam how Scotland and Enghind be- 
rame one kingdom But the greatest compliment that we 

Kcended to take the field in defence of Mr. Mill 

W !rM reviewing reviews j 

l is a truly great man and as hk 

greatest happiness piinciple ” with tlie 

.... o, ,1. xs 
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general rule. However the conflict may terminate, we 
shall at least not have been vanquished by an ignoble 
hand. 

Of Mr. Bentham liimself we shall endeavour, even 
wliile defending ourselves against his reproaches, to speak 
with the respect to which his venerable age, his genius, 
and his pubhc services entitle him. If any harsh ex¬ 
pression should escape us, -we trust that he will attribute 
it to inadvertence, to the momentary warmth of contro¬ 
versy,—to anything, in short, rather than to a design of 
affronting him. Though we have nothing iu common 
with the crew of Hurds and Boswells, -who, either from 
interested motives, or from the habit of intellectual ser¬ 
vility and dependence, pamper and vitiate his appetite 
with the noxious sweetness of their undiscerning praise, 
we are not perhaps less competent than they to appreciate 
his merit, or less sincerely disposed to acknowledge it. 
Though we may sometimes think his reasonings on moral 
and political questions feeble and sophistical—though we 
may sometimes smile at his extraordinary language we 
can never be weary of admiring the amplitude of liis 
comprehension, the keenness of his penetration, the 
exuberant fertility with which his mind pours forth argu¬ 
ments and niustratious. However sharply he may speak 
of us, we can never cease to revere in him the father of 
the philosophy of Jurisprudence. He has a full right to 
all the privileges of a great inventor; and, in our court 
of criticism, those privileges will never be pleaded iu vain. 
But they are limited in the same manner in which, 
fortunately for the ends of justice, the privileges of the 
peerage are now Limited. The advantage is personal and 
incommunicable. A nobleman can now no longer cover 
with his protection every lackey who follows his heels, 
or every bully who draws in his quarrel: and, highly as 
we respect the exalted rank which Mr. Bentham holds 
among the miters of our time, yet when, for the due 
maintenance of literary police, we shall think it necessary 
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to confute sophists, or to bring pretenders to shame, wo 
shall not depart from the ordinary course of our pro¬ 
ceedings because the offenders call themselves Beu- 
thamites. 

Whether Mr. Mill has much reason to thank Mr. Benthara 
for undertaking his defence, our readers, when they have 
finished this article, will perhaps be inchned to doubt. 
Great as Mr. Bentham’s talents are, he has, we think, 
sliowi an undue confidence in them. He should have 
considered how dangerous it is for any man, however 
eloquent and ingenious he may be, to attack or defend a 
book without reading it: and we feel quite convinced 
that Mr. Bentham would never have written the article 


before us if he had, before he began, perused our review 
•with attention, and compared it ■with Mr. Mill’s Essay. 

He has utterly mistaken our object and meaning. He 
seems to think that we have undertaken to set up some 
theory of government in opposition to that of Mr. Mill. 
But we distinctly disclaimed any such design. From the 
beginning to the end of our article, there is not, as far as 
we remember, a single sentence which, when fairly con¬ 
strued, can be considered as indicating any such design. 
If such an expression can be found, it has been dropped 
by inadvertence. Our object was to prove, not that 
monarchy and aristocracy ai*e good, but that Mr. Mill had 
not proved them to be bad ; not that democracy is bad, 
but that Mill had not proved it to be good. The 
points in issue are these: whether the famous Essay on 
Government be, p it has been called, a perfect solution 
o the great pohUcal problem, or a series of sophisms and 
blunders; and whether the sect which, while it glories 

Essay as a master- 

pieM of demonstration be a sect deserving of the respect 

or of the dension of maniind. These, we say, are the 

i^ues; and on these we with fidl confidence^ put our- 
selves on the country, ^ 

It is not necessary, for the purposes of this investiga- 

X S ® 
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. tion, that we should state what our poHtical creed is, or 
whether we have any poHtical creed at alL A man who 
cannot act the most tri\'ial part in a farce has a right to 
hiss Eomco Coates: a man who does not know a vein 
from an artery may caution a simple neighbour against 
tlie advertisements of Dr. Eady. A complete theory of 
government would indeed be a noble present to mankind; 
but it is a present ‘wliich we do not hope and do not pre¬ 
tend that we can offer. If, however, we cannot lay the 
foundation, it is something to clear away the rubbish; if 
we cannot set up trutli, it is something to pull down error. 
Even if the subjects of which the Utihtarians treat were 
subjects of less fearful importance, we should think it no 
small service to the cause of good sense and good taste 
to point out the contrast between their maguiicent pre¬ 
tensions and their miserable performances. Some of 
them have, however, thought fit to display their ingenuity 
on questions of the most momentous kind, and on 
questions concerning which men cannot reason ill 'with 
impunity. We think it, under these circumstances, an 
absolute duty to expose the fahacy of their arguments. 
It is no matter of pride or of pleasure. To read their 
works is the most soporific employment that we know; 
and a man ought no more to be proud of refuting diem 
than of having two legs. We must now come to close 
quarters ■with Mr. Bentham, whom, we need not say, we 
do not mean to include in this observation. He charges 
us with maintaining,— 

“ First, ‘ That it is not true that all despots govern ill 
whereon the world is in a mistake, and the Whigs have the true 
fight. And for proof, principally,—that the King of Denmark 
is°not Caligula. To which the answer is, that the King of Den¬ 
mark is not a despot. He was put in his present situation by 
the people turning the scale in his favour in a balanced contest 
between himself and the nobility. And it is quite clear that 
the same power would tur n the scale the other way the moment 
a King of Denmark should take into his head to be Cahgula. 
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It is of little consequence by what congeries of letters the 
Majesty of Denmark is typified in the royal press of Copenhagen, 
while the real fact is that the sword of the people is suspended 
over his head, in case of ill-behaviour, as effectually as in other 
countries where more noise is made upon the subject. Every 
body believes the sovereign of Denmark to be a good and 
virtuous gentleman; but there is no more superhuman merit in 
his being so than in the case of a rural squiio who does not 
shoot his laud-steward or quarter his wife with his yeomanry 
sabre. 

“ It is true that there are partial exceptions to the rule, tliat 
all men use power as badly as they dare. There may have been 
such things as amiable negro-drivers and sentimental masters of 
press-gangs; and here and there, among the odd freaks of 
human nature, there may have been specimens of men who 
were ‘ No tyrants, though bred up to tyranny.* But it would bo 
as wise to recommend wolves for nurses at the Foundling on 
the credit of Romulus and Remus as to substitute the exceptiou 
for the general fact, and advise mankind to take to trusting to 
arhitraiy power on the credit of these specimens.*’ 


Kow, iu the first place, we never cited the case of 
Denmark to prove that all despots do not govern ill. We 
cited it to prove that Mr. Mill did not know how to 
reason. Mr. Mill gave it as a reason for deducing the 
theoiy of government from the general laws of human 
natiu-e that the King of Denmark was not Caligula. Thk 
we said, and we still say, was absurd. 

the second place, it was not we, but Mr. Mill, who 
said that the King of Denmark was a despot. His words 
are these“The people of Denmark, tii’ed out mth the 
oppr^ion of an aristocracy, resolved that their king- 
should be absolute; and under their absolute monarch 
are as weU governed as any people in Europe.” We 

leave Mr. Bentham to setUe with Mr. Mfil the distinction 
between a despot and an absolute king. 

^ the tod place, Mr. Bentham says that there was 
m Demark a balanced contest betweea the king and the 
noMty. We find some difficulty in befieving ®tliat Mr 
Bentham seriously means to say this, when we coni 

T 4 
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that ]\{i\ Mill has demonstrated the chance to be as 
infinity to one against the existence of such a balanced 
contest. 

Fourthly, Mr. Bentham says that in this balanced con¬ 
test the people turned the scale in favour of the king 
against the aristocracy. But Mr. MiU has demonstrated 
that it cannot possibly be for the interest of the monarchy 
and democracy to join against the aristocracy; and that, 
wherever the three parties exist, the Idng and the aris¬ 
tocracy ^vill combine against the people. This, Mr. Mill 
assures us, is as certain as anything wliich depends upon 
human will. 

Fifthly, Mr. Bentham says that, if the King of Denmark 
were to oppress liis people, the people and nobles would 
combine against the king. But Mr. Mill has proved that 
it can never be for the interest of the aristocracy to com¬ 
bine ■with the democracy against the king. It is evidently 
Mr. Beiitham’s opinion, that “ monarchy, aristocracy, and 
democracy may balance each other, and by mutual chec 
produce good government.” But this is the very theoiy 
wliich hlr. Mill pronounces to be the ^vildest, the most 
visionar}', the most chimerical ever broached on the subject 

of government. r t> 

We have no dispute on these heads -with Mi*. Bentiiam. 

On the contrary, we think his explanation true — or, at 

least, true in part; and we heartily thank liim for lending 
us his assistance to demolish the essay of his follower. 
His -wit and his sarcasm ai'e sport to us; but they are 

death to his unhappy disciple. 

Mr. Bentham seems to imagine that we have said some- 

thino- implying an opinion favourable to despotism. We 
can scarcely suppose that, as lie lias not condescended to 
read that portion of our work which he undertook to 
answer, he can have bestowed much attention on its 
general character. Had he done so he would, think, 
scarcely liave entertained such a suspicion. - Mr. Mill as¬ 
serts, and pretends to prove, that under no despotic 
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govenuneiit does any human being, except the tools of 
the sovereign, possess more than the necessaries of life, and 
that the most intense degree of ten’or is kept up by con¬ 
stant cruelty. This, Ave say, is untnie. It is not merely 
anile to which there are exceptions : but it is not the rule. 
Despotism is bad ; but it is scarcely..any-\vhere so bad as 
Ml*. Mill says that it is everywlierc. This we are sure 
Mr. Bentham Avill alloAv. If a man Avere to say that five 
hundi'ed thousand people die every year in London of 
dram-drinking, he Avould not assert a proposition more 
monstrously false than Mr. Mill’s. Would it be just to 
charge us with defending intoxication because Ave might 


say that such a man was grossly in the Avrong ? 

We say with Mr. Bentham that despotism is a bad 
thing. We say Avith Mr. Bentham that the exceptions do 

not destroy the authority of the rule. But this Ave say_ 

that a single exception overthroAvs an argument which 
either does not prove the rule at ah, or else proves the rule 
to be tnie without exceptions; and such an argument is 
Mr. 1^’s argument against despotism, hi this respect 
there is a great difierence betAveen rules drawn from ex¬ 
perience and rules deduced a priori. We might believe 
that there had been a fall of snow last August, and yet not 
think it likely that there would be snoAV next August A 
single occurrence opposed to our general experience would 
teU for ve^ little m our calculation of the chances. But 
if we could once satisfy ourselves that in any sin^rle riffht- 
angled tnangle the square of the hypothenuse might be 
less than the squares of the sides, we must reject the forty- 
seventh proposition of Euclid altogether. We willingly 
adopt Mr Bentham’s Uvely illustration about the wolf ■ 
and we will say m passing that it gives us real pleasure 
to see how httle old age has diminished the gaiety of this 
eluent man. We can assure him that Ms mlrriment 
gives us far more pleasure on his account than pain on 
our own. We say with him. Keep the wolf oM Tthe 
nursery, m spite of the story of Eomulus and ^mus 
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But, if the shepherd who saw the wolf hcking and suckling 
those famous t\vins were, after telling this story to his 
companions, to assert that it was an infallible rule that no 
wolf ever had spared, or ever would spare, any hving tiling 
which might fall in its way—that its nature was carnivo¬ 
rous—and that it could not possibly disobey its nature, 
we think that the hearers might have been excused for 
staring. It may be strange, but is not inconsistent, that a 
wolf which has eaten ninety-nine children should spare the 
hundredth. But the fact that a wolf has once spared a 
child is sufficient to show that there must be some flaw in 
the chain of reasoning purporting to prove that wolves 
cannot possibly spare children. 

Ml*. Bentham proceeds to attack another position which 
he conceives us to maintain:— 

“ Secondly, That a government not under the control of the 
community (for there is no question upon any other) ^ may soon 
he satnvated: TeU it not in Bow-street, whisper it not m 
Hatton-garden—that there is a plan for preventmg injustice by 
‘ saturation.’ M^ith what peals of unearthly merriment would 
Minos, ^acus, and Rhadamanthus be aroused upon their 
benches, if the ‘ light wings of saffron and of blue should bear 
tliis theory into their grim domains I MTiy do not the oiraers 

of pocket-handkerchiefs try to ‘saturate?* 
cheated publican beg leave to check tlie gulosity of his defraude 
with a repetatur haustus, and the pummelled plamtitt neu¬ 
tralise the malice of his adversary, by requestmg to have tbc 
rest of the beating in presence of the court,—if it is not that 
such conduct would run counter to all the conclusions of expe¬ 
rience, and be the procreation of the mischief it affected to 
desti'oy? Woful is the man whose wealth depends on his 
liavinr^ more than somebody else can be persuaded to take 
from him; and woful also is the people that is in such a ca^e I 

Now tliis is certainly very pleasant writing : but there 
is no great difficulty in answering the argument. The 
real reason which makes it absurd to think of pre\euUng 
theft by pensioning off thieves is this, that there is no hm^ 
to the number of tliieves. If there were only a hundred 
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tlaieves m a place, and we were quite sure that no person 
not already addicted to theft would take to it, it might 
become a question whether to keep the thieves from dis¬ 
honesty by raising them above distress would not be a 
better course than to employ officem against them. But 
the actual cases are not parallel. Eveiy man who chooses 
can become a thief; but a man cannot become a king or 
a member of the aristocracy whenever he chooses. The 
number of the depredators is limited; and therefore the 
amount of depredation, so far as physical pleasures arc 
concerned, must be limited also. Now, we made the re¬ 


mark which Mr. Bentham censures with reference to phy¬ 
sical pleasures only. The pleasures of ostentation, of taste, 
of levenge, and other pleasui’es of the same description, 
have, we distinctly allowed, no limit. Our words are 
th^e:—“A king or an aristocracy may be suppbed to 
satiety with corporalple<^ures, at an expense which the 
rudest and poorest community would scarcely feel.” Docs 
Benton deny this ? If he does, we leave him to Mr. 
^11. ‘‘ What,” says that philosopher, in his Essay on 
Education,^ what are the ordinary pursuits of wealth and 
power, wkch kindle to such a height the. ardour of man- 
and ? Not the mere love of eating and of drinking, or aU 
the physical objects together which wealth can pwchase 

vnrf ■ 1 in the long 

un speeddy satished.” What the difference is between 

emg speedily satisfied and being soon saturated, we leave 

lifr. Bentham and Mr. MU to settle together ^ 

In r “S S': “ 

the help of a conv^d 

the capacity of Mo^W ^ 

p eay oi Moonshee, to make out a little. But 
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Mr. Bentham’s authority is of course decisive; and we 
bow to it. 

Mr. Bentliam next represents us as maintaining:— 

“Thirdly, That‘though there maybe some tastes and pro¬ 
pensities that have no point of saturation, there exists a sufficient 
check in the desire of the good opinion of others.’ The mis¬ 
fortune of this argument is, that no man cares for the good 
opinion of those he has been accustomed to ^\Tong. If oysters 
have opinions, it is probable they think very ill of those who 
eat them in August; but small is the effect upon the autumnal 
glutton that engulfs their gentle substances within his o^vn. 
The planter and the slave-driver care just as much about negro 
opinion, as the epicure about the sentiments of oysters. M. 
tide throwing live eels into the fire as a kindly method of di¬ 
vesting them of the unsavoury oil that lodges beneath their skins, 
is not more convinced of the immense aggregate of good which 
arises to the lordlier parts of the creation, than is the gentle 
peer who strips his fellow man of country and of family for a 
wild-fowl slain. The goodly land-o^vner, who lives by morsels 
squeezed indiscriminately from the waxy hands of the cobbler and 
the polluted ones of the nightman, is in no small degree the 
object of both hatred and contempt; but it is to be feared that 
be is a long way from feeling them to be intolerable. The 
principle of ‘Af mihi plaudo ipse domtySimul ac numTms con- 
templw in area,’ is sufficient to make a Me interval between 

the opinions of the plaintiff and defendant in sue ^ 

short, to banish law and leave all plaintiffs to trust to the desire 
of reputotion on the opposite side, would only be transporting 
the theory of the Whigs from the House of Commons to est- 
minster Hall.” 

Now, in the first place, we never maintained the propo¬ 
sition wliich Mr. Bentham puts into our mouths. We 
said, and say, that tliere is a certain check to the rapacity 
and cruelty of men, in their desire of the good opinion 
of others. We never said that it sufficient. Let 
Mr. Mill show it to be insufficient. It is enough for us to 
prove that there is a set-oflf against the principle from 
wHch Mr. MiU deduces the whole theoiy of government. 
The balance may be, and, we believe, will be, against des¬ 
potism and the narrower forms of aristocracy. But w a 
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is this to the correGtness or incorrectness of Mr. iMill's 
accounts? The question is not, whether the motives 
which lead rulers to behave ill are stronger tlian those 
which lead them to behave well; — but, whether we 
ought to form a theoiy of government by looking only at 
the motives whicli lead iiders to behave ill and never no¬ 


ticing those which lead tliem to beliave well. 

Absolute rulers, says Mr. Bentham, do not care for the 
good opinion of their subjects; for no man cares for the 
good opinion of those wliom he has been accustomed to 
wrong. By Mi*. Bentham’s leave, this is a plain begging 
of the question. The point at issue is this : —Will kings 
and nobles wong the people ? The argument in favour 
of kings and nobles is this : — they wiU not -wrong the 
people, because they care for the good opinion of the 

people. But this aigument Mr. Bentham meets thus :_ 

they will not care for the good opinion of the people, be¬ 
cause they are accustomed to wrong the people. 

Here Mi*. Mill diffei-s, as usual, from Mr. Bentham. 
‘ The greatest princes,” says he, in his Essay on Education, 
“ the most despotical masters of human destiny, when 
asked what they aim at by their wars and conquests, 
would a^wer, if sincere, as Frederick of Prussia answered 
pour fmre parler de soi;-to occupy a large space in 
the ^nuration of mankind.” Putting Mr. Mill’s and 
Ml. Bentham’s principles together, we might make out 
veiy easily that “ the greatest princes, the most despotical 
mastem of human destiny,” would never abuse their 

fn .^1 accustomed to injure people 

W fnd to Ind accustomed to do wkout their 

ll»l m«, who tx tl, ot to h’LST'r*'' 

1-g to to 
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little, it would be absurd to infer that men will always 
abstain from wine when their health requires that they 
should do so. And it would be equally absurd to say, 
because men who have been accustomed to oppress care 
little for popularity, that men ■will therefore necessarily 
prefer the pleasines of oppression to those of popularity. 

Then, again, a man may be accustomed to wrong people 
in one point and not in another. He may care for then 
good opinion "with regard to one point and not ■with regard 
to another. The Eegent Orleans laughed at chai'ges 
of impiety, libertinism, extravagance, idleness, disgraceful 
promotions. But the slightest allusion to the charge of 
poisoning threw him into convulsions. Louis the Biftecuth 
braved the hatred and contempt of his subjects during 
many 3’ears of the most odious and imbecile misgoveni- 
ment. But, when a report ■was spread that he used human 
blood for his baths, he was almost di-iven mad by it. Sinely 
Mr. Bentham’s position “ that no man caves for the good 
opinion of those whom he has been accustomed to m'ong ” 
would be objectionable, as far too sweeping and indiscri¬ 
minate, even if it did not involve, as in the present case 
we have sho'wn that it does, a direct begging of the ques¬ 
tion at issue. 

Ml’. Bentham proceeds:— 

“Fourthly, The Edinburgh Reviewers are of opinion, that 
‘it might, with no small plausibility, be maintained, that in 
many countries, there are two classes w’hich, in some degree, 
answer to this description;’ [viz.]‘that the poor compose the 
class which government is established to restrain ; and the peo¬ 
ple of some property the class to which the powers of govern¬ 
ment may without danger be confided.’ 

“ They take great pains, it is true, to say this and not to say 
it. They shuflae and creep about, to secure a hole to escape at, 
if ‘what they do not assert’ should be found in any degree 
inconvenient. A man might waste his life in trying to find out 
whether the Misses of the EdinhurrjU mean to say Yes or No in 
their political coquetry. But whichever way the lovely spinsters 
may decide, it is diametrically opposed to history and the 
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evidence of facts, that the poor arc the class whom there is any 
difiBculty in restraining. It is not the poor but the rich that 
have a propensity to take the property of other people. Tliere 
is no instance upon earth of the poor having combined to take 
away the property of the rich; and all the instances habitually 
brought forwai'd in support of it are gross misrepresentations, 
founded upon the most necessary acts of self-defence on the 
part of the most numerous classes. Such a misrepresentation 
is the common one of the Agrarian law; which was nothing but 
an attempt on the part of the Roman people to get back some 
part of what had been taken from them by undisguised robbery. 
Such another is the stock example of the French Revolution, 
appealed to by tbe Edinburgh Review in the actual case. It is 
utterly untrue that the French Revolution took place because 
‘the poor began to compare their cottages and salads with the 
hotels and banquete of the rich;’ it took place because they 
were robbed of their cottages and salads to support the hotels 
and banquets of their oppressors. It is utterly untrue that 
there was either a scramble for property or a general con6sca- 
t on, the Claeses who took part with the foreign invaders lost 
their property as they would have done here, and ought to do 

ion s back,— which the lion will set to rights when he can tell 

n^T but the relation of the suffer- 

ngs of the poor from the rich; except precisely so for ae the 

£5 SSLS 

to misrepresent it And if bo b a stoop 

tliis hesitation, this Tea^and No tbi ^ coquetry, 

ing, is simply an cerciae of indenSfigt 
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controversy belongs to the defensive side—to the side 
which proposes to establish nothing. The affirmative of 
the issue and the burden of the proof are with Mr. Mill, 
not with us. We are not bound, perhaps we are not able, 
to sliow that the form of govenunent which lie recom¬ 
mends is bad. It is quite enough if we can show that he 
does not prove it to be good. In his proof, among many 
other flaws, is this—He says, that if men are not inclined 
to plunder each other, government is unnecessary, and 
that, if men are so inclined, kings and aristocracies will 
plunder the people. Now tliis, we say, is a fallacy. That 
some men will plunder their neighbours if they can, is a 
sufficient reason for the existence of governments. But it 
is not demonstrated tliat kings and aristocracies will 
plunder the people, unless it be true that all men 'vvfll 
plunder their neighbours if tliey can. Men are placed in 
very different situations. Some have all the bodily 
pleasures tliat they desire, and many other pleasures 
besides, without plundering anybody. Others can scarcely 
obtain their daily bread without plundering. It may be 
true, but sm-ely it is not self-evident, that the foimer class 
is under as strong temptations to plunder as the latter. 
Ml'. Mill was therefore bound to prove it. That he has 
not proved it is one of thirty or forty fatal errors in us 
argument. It is not necessai'y that we should express an 
opinion or even have an opinion on the subject. Perhaps 
we are in a state of perfect scepticism : but what then ? 
Arc we the theory-makei*s ? Wlien we bring before the 
world a theory of government, it will be time to call 
upon us to offer proof at eveiy step. At present we 
stand on our undoubted logical right. We concede 
nothing; and w^e deny nothing. We say to the Utilitarian 
theorists: — Wlien you prove your doctrine, we wll 
believe it; and, till you prove it, we w'ill not believe it. 

Mr. Bentham has quite misunderstood what we said 
about the Fi'ench Eevolution. We never alluded to that 
event for the piu'posc of proving tliat the poor weic 
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inclined to rob tbe rich. Mr. Mill’s principles of human 
nature furnished us with that part of our argument ready¬ 
made. We alluded to the French Eevolution for the 
puipose of illustrating the effects which general spoliation 
produces on society, not for the piupose of showing that 
general spoliation will take place under a democracy. 
We allowed distinctly that, in the peculiar cii'cumstances 
of the French monarchy, the Eevolution, though accom¬ 
panied by a great shock to the institution of property, 
was a blessing. Surely Mr. Beutham will not maintain 
that the injury produced by the deluge of assignats and 
by the maximum feU only on the emigrants, — or that 
there were not many emigrants who would have staid and 
lived peaceably under any government if their persons 
and property had been secure. 

We never said that the French Eevolution took place 
because the poor began to compare their cottages and 
salads with the hotels and banquets of the rich. We 
were not speaking about the causes of the Eevolution, or 
thinking about them. This we said, and say, that, if a 
democratic government had been established in France, 
the poor, when they began to compare their cottages and 
salads with the hotels and banquets of the rich, would, 
on the supposition that Mr. Mill’s principles are sound, 
have plundered the rich, and repeated without provoca¬ 
tion all the severities and confiscations which, at the time 
^ the Eevolution, were committed with provocation 
We that Mr. MUl's favourite form of government 
would, if Ins own views of human nature be just, make 
those violent convulsions and transfers of property which 
now rarely happen, except, as in the case of the French 
Eevolution, when the people are maddened by oppression 
events of annual or biennial occurrence. We gave no 

this propoaUon may be proved from Mr. Mill’s'^ own 
piemises, by steps strictly analogous to those by which 
he proves monarchy and aristocracy to be bad forms of 

VUL* !• m 
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government. To say this, is not to say that the propo¬ 
sition is true. For we hold both Mr. Mill’s premises and 
his deduction to be unsound throughout. 

Mi\ Bentham challenges us to prove from liistory that 
the people will plunder the rich. What does history say 
to Ml*. Mill’s doctrine, that absolute kings will always 
plunder their subjects so unmercifully as to leave nothing 
but a bare subsistence to any except their own creatures ? 
If experience is to be the test, Mr. Mill’s theoiy is un¬ 
sound. If Mi*. Mill’s reasoning a priori be sound, the 
people in a democracy udll plunder the rich. Let us use 
one weight and one measure. Let us not throw history 
aside when we are proving a theoiy, and take it up again 
wlien we have to refute an objection founded on the 
principles of that theoiy. 

We have not done, however, with Mr. Bentham’s 
chai'ges against us. 

“Among other specimens of their ingenuity, they think they 
embarrass the subject by asking why, on the principles in 
fjuestion, women should not have votes as well as men. nc 

why not^ 

‘ Gentle Bheplierd, tell me why .—’ 

If the mode of election was what it ought to be, there would be 
no more difficulty in women voting for a representative m l ar- 
liament than for a director at the India House. The world mil 
find out at some time that the readiest way to secure justice on 
some points Ls to be just on all:— that the whole is easier to 
accomplish than the part; and that, whenever the camel is 
driven through the eye of the needle, it would be simple folly 
and debility that would leave a hoof behind.” 

lYliy, says or sings Mr. Bentham, should not women 
vote ? It may seem uncivil in us to tiun a deaf ear to 
his Ai'cadiaii warblings. But we submit, ^vith gieat 
deference, that it is' not our business to tell him why. 
We fully agree with him that the principle of female 
suffrage is not so palpably absui’d that a chain of reasoning 
ought to be pronounced unsound merely because it leads 
to female suffrage. We say that eveiy argument which 
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tells iu favour of the universal suffrage of the males tells 
equally in favour of female suffrage. Mi'. Mill, however, 
-wishes to see all meu vote, but says that it is unnecessary 
that women should vote; and for making tliis distinction 
he gives as a reason an assertion which, in the first place, is 
not ti'ue,aud which, in the next place, would, if true, overset 
his whole theoiy of human natui-e; namely, that the in¬ 
terest of the women is identical ■with that of the men. Wo 
side wth Ml'. Bentham, so far at least as this : that, when 
we join to drive the camel through the needle, he sliall go 
through hoof and all. We at present desire to be excused 
from driving the camel It is Mr. Mill who leaves the 
hoof behind. But we should think it uncourtcous to 


reproach him in the language which Mr. Bentham, in the 
exercise of his paternal authority over the sect, tliinks 
himself entitled to employ. 

“Another of their perverted ingenuities is, that ‘they are 
rather inclined to think,’ that it would, on the whole, be for the 
interest of the majority to plunder the rich ; and if so, the Utili¬ 
tarians will say that the rich ought to be plundered. On which 
it is sufficient to reply, that for the majoiity to plunder the rich 
would amount to a declai-ation that nobody should be rich • 
which, as all men wish to be rich, would involve a suicide of 
hope. And as nobody has shown a fragment of reason why such 
a proc^ding should be for the general happiness, it does not 
follow that^ the ^ Utilitarians’ would recommend it. The £din« 
burgh Reviewers have a waiting gentlewoman’s ideas of ‘ Utili- 
tariamsm. It is imsupported by anything but the pitiable ‘Wo 

are rather inclmed to thinkand is utterly contradicted by 

tw experience besides, i 

^ possibiU^ of such a consummation 

^ the majonty agreemg on theplunder of the rich. There have 
been instances in human memory, of their agreeing 

pti eTnr« Z but L riL etZ 

Lf "a peZ; T “ “ Harrington. 

world have hL f«S";Ue 

Wd as the bhnd to conceafwhat the other 
We say, again and again, that we are on the defensive. 
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We do not tliink it necessaiy to prove that a quack 
medicine is poison. Let the vendor prove it to he 
sanative. We do not pretend to show that universal 
suiTrage is an e^dl. Let its advocates show it to be a 
good. Ml'. Mill tells us that, if power he given for short 
terras to representatives elected by all the males of matui’e 
age, it will then be for the interest of those representatives 
to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
To prove this, it is necessary that he should prove three 
propositions: first, that the interest of such a represen¬ 
tative body -will be identical with the interest of the 
constituent body ; secondly, that tlie interest of the con¬ 
stituent body will be identical with that of the community; 
thirdly, that the interest of one generation of a community 
is identical with that of all succeeding generations. The 
two first propositions Mr. Mill attempts to prove, and 
fails. The last he does not even attempt to prove. We 
therefore refuse our assent to his conclusions. Is this 

unreasonable ? 

We never even dreamed, what Mr. Bentham conceives 
us to have maintained, that it could be for the greatest 
happiness of mankind to plunder the rich. But we are 
“ rather inchned to think,” though doubtingly and with 
a disposition to yield to conviction, that it may be for the 
pecuniary interest of the majoiity of a single generation 
in a tliickly-peopled country to plunder the rich. Wiiy 
we are inchned to think so we will explain, whenever we 
send a theory of government to an Encyclopajdia, At 
present we are bound to say only tliat we think so, and 
shall think so till somebody shows us a reason for tliink- 


g othei-wise. . . , ... tt 

Mr Bentham’s answer to us is simple assertion. He 

ust not think that we mean any discourtesy by meeting 

with a simple denial. The fact is, that almost all the 

wcrnments that have ever existed in the civibscd moiU 

ive been, in part at least, monarcliical and anstocratical. 
lie first government constituted on principles appioaci 
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ing to those -which the Utilitarians hold was, we think, 
that of the United States. That the poor have never 
combined to plunder the rich in the governments of the 
old world, no more proves that they might not combine 
to plunder the rich under a system of universal suffrage, 
than the fact that the English kings of the House of 
Brunswick have not been Keros and Domitians proves 
that sovereigns may safely be intrusted with absolute 
power. Of what the people would do in a state of 
perfect sovereignty we can judge only by indications, 
which, though rarely of much moment in themselves, 
and though always suppressed with little difficulty, are 
yet of great significance, and resemble those by wliich 
our domestic animals sometimes remind us that they are 
of kin with the fiercest monsters of the forest. It would 


not be wise to reason from the behaviour of a dof^ 
crouching under the lash, wliich is the case of tlio Italian 
people, or from the behaviour of a dog pampered with 
the best morsels of a plentiful kitchen, which is the case 
of the people of America, to the behaviour of a wolf 
winch IS nothing but a dog run wild, after a week’s fast 
among the snows of the Pyrenees. No commotion, says 
Mr. Bentham, w^ ever really produced by the wish of 
levelhng: the wish has been put forward as a blind ; but 

something else has been the real object. Grant all this. 

Bui, why has levelling been put forward as a blind in 
times of commotion to conceal the real objects of the 
agitators ? Is it wth declarations which involve “ a 
^cide of hope” that men attempt to allure others? 
Was famine, pratdence, slavery, ever held out to attact 
the people? K levelling has been made a pretence for 
disturbances, tbe ai-gument against Mr. Bentbam’s doc^ne 


The pith of the charge against the author of the Essays is, 

z 3 
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that he has writtea ‘ an elaborate Treatise on Crovernment>’ and 
‘ deduced the whole science from the assumption of certain pro¬ 
pensities of human nature.’ Now, in the name of Sir Richard 
Birnie and all saints, from what else should it he deduced ? 

hat did ever anybody imagine to be the end, object, and 
design of government as it ought to he but the same operation, 
on an extended scale, which that meritorious chief magistrate 
conducts on a limited one at Bow-street; to mt, the preventing 
one man from injiu-ing another? Imagine, then, that the 
Whiggery of Bow-street were to rise up against the proposition 
that their science was to be deduced from ‘ certain propensities 
of human nature,’ and thereon were to ratiocinate as follows:— 
“ ‘ How then are we to arrive at just conclusions on a subject 
so important to the happiness of mankind ? Surely by that 
method, which, in every experimental science to which it has 
been applied, has signally increased the power and knowledge 
of our species, — by that method for which our new philoso¬ 
phers would substitute quibbles scarcely worthy of the barbarous 
respondents and opponents of the middle ages, — by the method 
of induction, — by observing the present state of the world, 
by assiduously studying the history of past ages, — by sifting 
the evidence of facts, —by carefully combining and contrasting 
those which are authentic, — by generalising mth judgment 
and diffidence,—by perpetually bringing the theory which we 
have constructed to the test of new facts, by correcting, or 
altogether abandoning it, according as those new facts prove it 
to be partially or fundamentally unsound. Proceeding thus, 
patiently, diligently, candidly, we may hope to form a system as 
far inferior in pretension to that which we have been examining, 
and as far superior to it in real utility, as the prescriptions of a 
great physician, varj’ing with every stage of every malady, and 
with the constitution of every patient, to the pill of the adver¬ 
tising quack, w'hich is to cure all human beings, in all climates, 

of all diseases.’” 

“Fancy now, — only fancy, — the delivery of these wnse 
words at Bow-street; and think how speedily the practical 
catchpolls would reply, that all this might be very fine, but as 
far as they had studied history, the naked story was, after all, 
that numbers of men had a propensity to thieving, and their 
business was to catch them; that they, too, had been aiftei.i o 
facts ; and, to say the truth, their simple opinion w'os, that their 
brethren of the red waistcoat — though they should he sorry to 
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think ill of any man — had somehow contracted a leaning to 
the other side, and were more bent on puzzling the ca£e for the 
benefit of the defendants, than on doing the duty of good 
officers and true. Such would, beyond all doubt, be the sen¬ 
tence passed on such trimmers in the microcosm of Bow-street. 
It might not absolutely follow that they were in a plot to rob 
the goldsmiths’ shops, or to set fire to the House of Commons; 
but it would be quite clear that they had got a feeling^ — that 
they were in process of siding ndth the thieves, — and that it 
was not to them that any man must look who was anxious that 
pantries should be safe.” 


Tliis is all very witty ; but it does not touch us. On 
the present occasion, we cannot but flatter ourselves that 
we bear a much greater resemblance to a practical 
catchpoll than either Mr. Mill or Mr. Bentham. It 
would, to be sure, be veiy absurd in a magistrate, dis¬ 
cussing the arrangements of a police-office, to spout in 
the style either of our article or Mi\ Bentham’s ; but, in 
substance, he would proceed, if he were a man of sense, 
exactly as we recommend. He woiild, on being appointed 
to provide for the security of property in a town, study 
attentively the state of the town. He would learn at 
what places, at what times, and under what circumstances, 
theft and outrage were most frequent. Are the streets* 
lie would ask, most infested with thieves at sunset or at 
midnight ? Are there any public places of resort whicli 
give peculiar facilities to pickpockets ? Ai-e there any 
istricts completely inhabited by a lawless population P 
Which are the flash-houses, and whicli the shops of 
receivers ? Having made himself master of the facts he 
woiUd act accordingly. A strong detachment of ofScers 
tmght be necessaiy for Petticoat Lane; another for the 
pit entran^ of Coyent Garden Theatre. Giosvenor 
Square and Hamilton Place would require little or no 
proteouon. ik^tly thus should we reason about govern¬ 
ment Lombardy is oppressed by tyrants; and constitu- 
tional chec^ such as may produce security to the neonle 
are required. It is, so to speak, one of the resorts S 
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thieves ; and there is great need of police-officers. Den¬ 
mark resembles one of those respectable streets in which 
it is scarcely necessary to station a catchpoll, because the 
inhabitants would at once join to seize a thief. Yet, even 
in such a street, we should wish to see an officer appear 
now and then, as his occasional superintendence would 
render the security more complete. And even Denmark, 
■we think, would be better off under a constitutional form 
of government. 

Mr. Mill proceeds like a director of police, who, -without 
asking a single question about the state of his district, 
should give his orders thus :—“ My maxim is, that every 
man -ivill take what he can. Every man in London would 
be a thief, but for the thief-takers. This is an undeniable 
principle of human nature. Some of my predecessors 
have wasted their time in inquiring about particular 
pawnbrokers, and particular alehouses. Experience is 
altogether divided. Of people placed in exactly the 
same situation, I see that one steals, and that another 
would sooner bum his hand off. Uerefore I trasUo the 
laws of human nature alone, and pronounce aU men 
thieves aUke. Let every body, high and low, be watohed 

Let Townsend take particular care that ® 

"Wellington does not steal the silk handkerchief of 1 1 
lord in waiting at the levee. A person has lost a watch. 
Go to Lord Fitzwilliam and search him for it; he is as 
great a receiver of stolen goods as Ikey Solomons ^selt. 
Don’t teU me about his rank, and character, and fortune. 
He is a man; and a man does not change his nature when 
he is caUed a lord.* Either men wM steal or ‘W 
not steal. If they will not, why do I sit here ? If they 


. If Government is founded upon this, os « Inw of 
man, if able, will take torn others anj-thing; 
it is sufficiently evident that when a man is 

his nature: so that, when he has power to ^“jTalii™ that 

take -what he pleases. To suppose that ho Wmn frominiuruur 

goTemment is unnecessary, and that human bemgs will abstain liom injuring 

one another of their own accord.”—MliX on Oovemment. 
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will, his lordship must be a thief.” The Whiggery of 
Bow Street would perhaps rise up against this wisdom. 
Would Ml’. Bentham think that the Whiggery of Bow 
Street was iu the wrong ? 

We blamed Mr. Mill for deducing his theory of govern* 
ment from the principles of human nature. “ In the 
name of Sir Eichard Birnie and all saints,” cries Mr. 
Bentham, “from what else should it be deduced?” In 


spite of this solemn adjuration, we shall veiitui-e to answer 
Mr. Bentham’s question by another. How does he anive 
at those principles of human nature from which he 
proposes to deduce the science of government? We 
think that we may venture to put an answer into his 
mouth; for in truth there is but one possible answer. 
He will say — By experience. But what is the extent 
of this experience ? Is it an experience which includes 
experience of the conduct of men intrusted with tlie 


powers of government; or is it exclusive of that experi¬ 
ence ? If it includes experience of the manner in which 
men act when intrusted with the powers of government, 
then those principles of human nature from which the 
science of government is to be deduced can only be 
known after going through that inductive process by 
which we propose to arrive at the science of government. 
Our ^owledge of human natui’e, instead of hems prior 
m order to our knowledge of the science of govei^ent, 
^ be postenor to it. And it would be correct to say, 
that by means of the science of government, and of other 
^died saences _ the science of education, for example 
which falls under exactly the same principle —we airive 
at the science of human nature. 

to deduce the theory of 
g ver^ent from principles of human nature in arriving 
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copious induction. We are reasoning, from wliat a man 
does in one situation, to wliat he will do in another. 
Sometimes we may be quite justified in reasoning thus. 
When we have no means of acquiring information about 
the particular case before us, we are compelled to resort 
to cases which bear some resemblance to it. But the 
most satisfactory course is to obtain information about 
the particular case ; and, whenever this can be obtained, 
it ought to be obtained. When first the yellow fever 
broke out, a physician might be justified in treating it as 
he had been accustomed to treat those complaints wliich, 
on the whole, had the most symptoms in common with 
it. But what sliould wo think of a physician who should 
now tell us that he deduced his treatment of yellow fever 
from the general theoiy of patholo^ ? Surely we should 
ask him, Whether, in constructing his theoiy of pathology, 
he had or had not taken into the account the facts winch 
had been ascertained respecting the yellow fever ? If he 
liad, then it would be more correct to say that he had 
arrived at the principles of pathology partly by ms 
experience of cases of yeUow fever than that he had 
deduced his treatment of yeUow fever from the pnnciplcs 
of pathology. If he had not, he should not prescribe for 
us. If we had the yellow fever, we should prefer a man 
who had never treated any cases but cases of yellow fever 
to a man who had walked the hospitals of London and 
Paris for yeai-s, but who Imew nothing of our particular 

disease. 

Let Lord Bacon speak for us: “ Inductionem censemus 
earn esse demonstrandi formam, quas sensum tuetur, et 
naturam premit, et operibus imminet, ac fere immiscetur. 
Itaque ordo quoque demonstrandi plane mvcititur. 
Adhuc enim res ita geri consuevit, ut a seiuu et particu- 
laribus primo loco ad maxime generaba advoletiir, 
tanqnam ad polos fixes, circa qnos dispntationes vertan- 
tur; ab illis csetera, per media, deriventur; viil certe 
compendiarifi, sed praicipiti, et ad naturam impernfl, aa 
dispntationes proclivi et accommodata. At, secundum 
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nos, axiomata continenter et gradatim excitantur, ut non, 
nisi postremo loco, ad maxime generalia veniatur.” Can 
any words more exactly describe the political reasonings 
of Ml’. Mill than those in which Lord Bacon thus de¬ 
scribes the logomachies of the schoolmen ? Mr. Mill 
spi’ings at once to a general principle of the mdest 
extent, and from that general principle deduces syllogisti- 
cally eveiy thing which is included in it. We say ■with 
Bacon — “ non, nisi postremo loco, ad maxime generalia 
veniatur.” In the present inquii'y, the science of human 
nature is the “maxime generale." To this the UtiUtarian 
rushes at once, and from tliis he deduces a hundred 
sciences. But the true philosopher, the inductive reasoner, 
travels up to it slowly, through tliose hundred sciences, 
of which the science of government is one. 

As we have lying before us that incomparable volume, 

the noblest and most useful of all the works of the human 

reason, the Novum Organum, we will transcribe a few lines, 

in which the Utilitarian philosophy is portrayed to the 
life. 


“ Syllogismus ad pi'i-nclpia scientiarum non adhibehir, ad 
inedia axiomata frustra ^hibetur, cum sit subtilitati natur® 
longe impar. Assensum itaque constringit, non res. Syllogis- 
mus ex pvopositionibus constat, propositiones ex verbis, verba 
notionum tesser® sunt Itaque si notiones ips®, id quod basis 
rei est, confus® smt, et temer^ a rebus abstract®, nihil in iis 
qu® superstruuntur est firmitudinis. Itaque spes est una in In- 
duetj^^neyera. Innotionibus nil sani est. nec in Logicis neo 

m physicis. Non substantia, non qnalitas, agere. pati, ipsum 

tenne, humid,m, siooum, generatio, oortuptio, attrahere* 
fijgare, elementum. materia, forma, et id genus, sed 
phantastics et male termin&t©*^^ 

Substitute for the “ substantia,”the “generatio," tlie “ cor- 
mpbo the “ elementum,” the “ materia” of the old school 
men, Mi-. M's pam, pleasure, interest, po-wer, objects of 
desme,-aud the words of Bacon wiU iem to 
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We have now gone through the objections that Mr. 
Bentham makes to our article: and we submit our¬ 
selves on all the charges to the judgment of the 
public. 

The rest of Mr. Bentham’s article consists of an ex¬ 
position of the Utilitarian principle, or, as he decrees that 
it shall be called, the “ greatest happiness principle.” He 
seems to think that we have been assailing it. We 
never said a syllable against it. We spoke slightingly 
of the Utilitarian sect, as we thought of them, and 
think of them; but it was not for holding this doc¬ 
trine that we blamed them. In attacking them we no 
more meant to attack the “ greatest happiness principle” 
than when we say that Mahometanism is a false religion 
we mean to deny the unity of God, which is the first 
article of the Mahometan creed; — no more than Mr. 
Bentham, when he sneers at the Whigs, means to blame 
them for denying the divine right of kings. We reasoned 
throughout our article on the supposition that the end of 
government was to produce the greatest happiness to 

mankind. 

Mr. Bentham gives an account of the manner in 
which he anived at the discovery of the “greatest happi¬ 
ness principle.” He then proceeds to describe the 
effects which, as he conceives, that discovery is prc^ 
ducing in language so rhetorical and ardent tliat,^ if 
it had been written by any other person, a genuine 
Utilitarian would certainly have tIu*o^vn down the book 
in disgust. 

« The only rivals of any note to the new principle which were 
brou<rht forwaid, were those knovm by the names of the ‘ moral 
sense” and the ‘ original contract* The new principle super¬ 
seded the first of these, by presenting it with a guide for its 
decisions; and the other, by making it unneces^y to resort to 
a remote and imaginary contract for what was clearly t e usi 
ness of every man and every hour. Throughout t e y»^oo 
horizon of morals and of politics, the consequences were g one us 
and vast It might be said without danger of exaggeration. 
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that they who sat in darkness had seen a great light. The 
mists in which mankind had jousted against each other were 
swept away, as when the sun of astronomical science arose in 
the full development of the principle of gravitation. If the 
object of legislation was the greatest happiness, mwality was 
the promotion of the same end by the conduct of the individual; 
and by analogy, the happiness of the world was tlie morality of 
nations. 


“.All the sublime obscurities, which had haunted the 

mind of man from the first formation of society, — the phantoms 
whose steps had been on earth, and their heads among the 
clouds, — marshalled themselves at the sound of this new prin¬ 
ciple of connection and of union, and stood a regulated band, 
where all was order, symmetry, and force. What men had 
struggled for and bled, while they saw it but as through a glass 
darkly, was made the object of substantial knowledge and lively 
apprehension. The bones of sages and of patriots stirred within 
their tombs, that what they dimly saw and followed had become 
the world’s common heritage. And the great result was wrought 
by no supernatural means, nor produced by any unparallelable 
concatenation of events. It was foretold by no oracles, and 
ushered by no portents; but was brought about by the quiet and 
reiterated exercise of God’s first gift of common sense.’’ 


BentWs discovery does not, as we think we shall 
be able to show, approach in importance to that of gravi¬ 
tation, to which he compares it. At all events, Mr. Bentham 
seems to us to act much as Sir Isaac Newton would have 
done if he had gone about boasting that he was the first 

to off scafiblds and 

Does Ml-. Bentham profess to hold out any new motive 
which may induce men to promote the happiness of the 

^ government should attemnt 

answ® ““ happiness, he can give no 
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to do is a mysterious and searching question, which those may 
answer who know what it means; but what other men ought to 
do is a question of no mystery at ail. The word ou^ht, if it 
means an)^hing, must have reference to some kind of interest 
or motives; and what interest a government has in doing right, 
when it happens to be interested in doing wrong, is a question 
for the school-men. The fact appears to be, that ought is not 
predicable of governments. The question is not why govern¬ 
ments are bound not to do this or that, but why otitei' fneu 
should let them if they can help it. The point is not to deter¬ 
mine why the lion should not eat sheep, but why men should 
not eat their own mutton if they 

The principle of Mi'. Beutham, if we understand it, is 
this, that mankind ought to act so as to produce their 
greatest happiness. The word ought, he tells us, has no 
meaning, unless it be used with reference to some in¬ 
terest. But tlie interest of a man is synonymous with 
his greatest happiness : — and therefore^ to say that a man 
ought to do a thing, is to say that it is for his greatest 
happiness to do it. And to say that mixvikind. ought to 
act so as to produce their ^'eatest happiness, is^ to say 
that the greatest happiness is the greatest happiness 

and this is all! 

Does Ml'. Bentham’s principle tend to make any man 
wish for anything for which he would not have 
or do any thing wliich he would not have done, if the 
principle had never been lieai'd of? If not, it is an 
utterly useless principle. Now, eve^ man piu’sues Ins 
own happiness or interest — call it wliich you wdll. If his 
haiipiiicss coincides -with the happiness of the species, then, 
whether he ever heard of the » greatest happiness prin¬ 
ciple ” or not, he will, to the best of his knowledge and 
ability, attempt to produce the greatest happiness of the 
species. But, if what he thinks his happiness be mcon- 
sisteiit with the greatest happmess of mankmd, will tins 
new principle convert liim to another frame of imncl.^ 
Ml*. Bentham himself allows, as we have seen, that he 
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cau give no reason why a man should promote the 
greatest happiness of others if their greatest happiness 
be inconsistent with what he thinks his own. We 
should very much like to know how the Utilitaiian 
principle would run when reduced to one plain impe¬ 
rative proposition ? Will it vun thus — pursue your own 
Iiappiness.P This is superfluous. Every man pursues 
it, according to his light, and always has pm’sued it, 
and always must piu'sue it. To say that a man has done 
any thing, is to say that he thought it for his Iiappiness to 
do it. Will the piinciple run thus — pursue the greatest 
happiness of mankind, whether it be your own greatest 
happiness or not? This is absurd and impossible ; and 
Bentham himself allows it to be so. But, if the principle 
be not stated in one of these two ways, we cannot imagine 
how it is to be stated at all. Stated in one of these ways, 
it is an identical proposition,—true, but utterly barren of 
consequences. Stated in the other way, it is a contradic¬ 
tion in terms. Hr. Bentham has distinctly declined the ab¬ 
surdity. Are we then to suppose that he adopts the truism? 

There are thus, it seems, two great truths which the 

Utilitarian philosophy is to communicate to mankind_ 

two truths winch are to produce a revolution in morals, 
in laws, in governments, in literature, in the whole system 
of life. The first of these is speculative ; the second is 
practical The speculative truth is, that the greatest hap¬ 
piness IS the greatest happiness. The practical rule is very 
simple; for it imports merely that men should never 
oimt, when they wish for any thing, to wish for it, or 
when they do anything, to do it! It is a great comfort 
0 us to think that we readily assented to the former of 
these great doctrines as soon as it was stated to us : and 
that we have long endeavoured, as far as human frailty 
would permit, to conform to the latter in our pra^ 
tice. We me, however, mdined to suspect that the 
calamities of the human race have owino- less 
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to their not knowing that happiness was happiness, than 
to their not kno'wing how to obtain it — less to their 
neglecting to do what they did, than to their not being 
able to do what they wished, or not ■wishing to do what 
they ought. 

Thus frivolous, thus useless is this philosophy,— 

controversiarum ferax, operum eflceta, ad garriendum 
prompta, ad generandum invahda.” * The humble me¬ 
chanic who discovers some slight improvement in the 
construction of safety lamps or steam-vessels does more 
for the happiness of mankind than the “ magnificent 
principle,” as Mr. Bentham calls it, ■will do in ten thou¬ 
sand years. The mechanic teaches us how we may 
in a small degree be better off than we were. Tire Uti¬ 
litarian advises us with great pomp to be as well off as 
we can. 

The doctrine of a moral sense may be very unphiloso- 
phical; but we do not think that it can be proved to be 
pernicious. Men did not entertain certain desii'es and 
aversions because they believed in a moral sense, but they 
gave tlie name of moral sense to a feeUng wliicli they 
found in their minds, however it came there. If they had 
given it no name at all it would still have influenced their 
actions ; and it will not be veiy easy to demonstrate tliat 
it has influenced their actions the more because they have 
called it the moral sense. The theory of the original 
contract is a fiction, and a very absurd fiction; but in 
practice it meant, what the “greatest happiness principle,” 
if ever it becomes a watchword of political warfime, will 

mean_that is to say, whatever served the turn of those 

who used it. Both the one expression and the other 
sound very "well in debating clubs; but iii the real con¬ 
flicts of life our passions and interests bid them stand 
aside and know theh place. The “ greatest happiness 
principle ” has always been latent under tlie words, social 
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contract, justice, benevolence, patriotism, liberty, and so 
forth, just as far as it was for the happiness, real or ima- 
ginei of those who used these words to promote the 
greatest happiness of mankind. And of this we may be 
sui'e, that the words “ greatest happiness ” will never, in 
any man’s mouth, mean more than the greatest happiness 
of others which is consistent with what he thinks liis own. 
Tlie project of mending a bad world by teaching people 
to give new names to old things reminds us of Walter 
Shandy’s scheme for compensating the loss of his son’s 
nose by christening him Trismegistus. What society 
wants is a new motive — not a new cant. If Mr. Ben- 
tham can find out any argument yet undiscovered which 
may induce men to pursue the general happiness, he will 
indeed be a great benefactor to our species. But those 
whose happiness is identical with the general happiness 
are even now promoting the general happiness to the very 
best of their power and knowledge; and Mr. Bentham 
himself confesses that he has no means of persuading those 
whose happiness is not identical with the general happi¬ 
ness to act upon his principle, not this, then, darken¬ 
ing counsel by words without knowledge ? If the only 
fiuit of the “magnificent principle” is to be, that the 
oppressors and pilferei-s of the next generation are to talk 
of seeking the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
just as the same class of men have taUced in our time of 
seeking to uphold the Protestant constitution—just as 
tliey talked under Anne of seeking the good of the Cliurch, 
and under Cromwell of seeking the Lord—where is the 
gain ? Is not eveiy great question ah'eady enveloped in 
a sufiiciently dark cloud of unmeaning words ? Is it so 
difficult for a man to cant some one or more of the good 
old Engl^h cants which his father and grandfather c^ted 
before him, that he must learn, in the schools of the 
Utffitanans, a new sleight of tongue, to make fools clap 
and wise men sneer? Let our countrymen keep their 
eyes on the neophytes of this sect, and see whether we 

VOL. I. A A 
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ton out to be mistaken in the prediction which we now 
hazai-d. It •will before long be found, we prophesy, that, 
as the corruption of a dunce is the generation of an Uti¬ 
litarian, so is the corruption of an Utilitaiian the genera> 
tion of a jobber. 

The most elevated station that the “ greatest happiness 
principle ” is ever likely to attain is this, that it may be a 
fashionable phrase among newspaper •writem and members 
of parliament — that it may succeed to the dignity wliicli 
has been enjoyed by the “original contract,” by the 
“ constitution of 1688,” and other expressions of the same 
kind. We do not apprehend that it is a less flexible cant 
than those Avliich have preceded it, or that it ■will less 
easily furnish a pretext for any design for which a pretext 
may be required. The “ original contract ” meant in the 
Convention Parliament the co-ordinate authority of the 
Three Estates. If there were to be a radical insurrection 
to-morrow, the “ original contract ” would stand just as 
well for annual parliaments and umversal sufirage. The 
“ Glorious Constitution,” again, has meant everything in 
turn : the Habeas Corpus Act, the Suspension of the Ha¬ 
beas Corpus Act, the Test Act, the Eepeal of the Test 
Act. There has not been for many year's a single impor¬ 
tant measure which has not been unconstitutional with its 
opponents, and which its supporter's have not maintained 
to be agreeable to tjie true spirit of the constitution. Is 
it easier to ascertain wliat is for the gi'eatest happiness of 
the human race than what is the constitution of England ? 
If not, the “ greatest happiness principle ” ■\vill be what 
the “ principles of the constitution ” are, a tiling to be 
appealed to by eveiybody, and understood by everybody 
in the sense which suits him best. It will mean cheap 
bread, dear bread, free trade, protecting duties, annual 
parliaments, septennial parliaments, univemal sufli'age, Old 
Sarmn, trial by jury, martial law —everything, in short, 
good, bad, or indifierent, of which any person, from nt- 
pacity or from benevolence, chooses to undertake the de- 
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fence. It will mean six-and-eightpence witli the attorney, 
tithes at the rectory, and game-laws at the manor-house. 
The Statute of Uses, in appearance the most sweeping 
legislative reform in our history, was said to have pro¬ 
duced no other effect than that of adding thi*ee words to 
a conveyance. The universal admission of Mi’. Uentham’s 
great principle would, as far as we can see, produce no 
other effect than that those oratoi'S who, while waiting for 
a meaning, gain time (like bankers pajiug in sixpences 
duiing a iim) by uttering words that mean nothing would 
substitute “ the greatest happiness,” or rather, as the 
longer phrase, “ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number,” for “ under existing circumstances,”—“ now that 
I am on my legs,” — and “ Mr. Speaker, I, for one, am 
free to say.” In fact, piinciples of this sort resemble those 
forms Avliich are sold by law-stationers, with blanks for 


the names of parties, and for the special circumstances of 
eveiy case — mere customary headings and conclusions, 
wlii^ are equally at the command of the most honest 
and of the most unrighteous claimant. It is on the filling 
up that eveiything depends. 

The “ gieatest happiness principle ” of Mr. Bentham 
is uicluded in the C!hi-istian morality; and, to our think- 
iiig, it is there exhibited in an infinitely more sound and 
philosophical foim than in the Utilitarian speculations 
Bor m the New Testament it is neither an identical pro- 
position nor a contradiction in terms ; and, as laid down 
by Mr. Bentham, it must be either the one or the other. 

Do as you would be done by: Love your neighbour- 
as yom-setf; these are the precepts of Jesus Chi-ist. 
Understood m an enlarged sense, these precepts are, in 
Jact, a direction to every man to promote the greatest 
happme^ of the gr^test number. But this directionwould 
be utterty unm~, as it actuaUy is in Mr. Bentham’s 
^sophy, unless it were accompanied by a sanction. 

hy J sSrV ’ it is accompanied 

oy a sanction of immense force. To a man whose 
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greatest happiness in this world is inconsistent with the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number is held out 
the prospect of an infinite happiness hereafter, fi’om which 
he excludes himself by wi’onging his fellow-creatures 
here. 

This is practical philosophy, as practical as that on which 
penal legislation is foxmded. A man is told to do sometliing 
■which other^vise he would not do, and is furnished with 
a new motive for doing it. Mr. Bentham has no new motive 
to fimiish his disciples "with. He has talents sufficient 
to efiect any thing that can be effected. But to induce 
men to act without an inducement is too much, even for 
liim. He should reflect that the whole vast world of 
morals cannot be moved unless the mover can obtain 
some stand for his engines beyond it. He acts as 
Archimedes would have done, if he had attempted to 
move the eai'th by a lever fixed on the earth. Tlie 
action and reaction neutralise each other. The artist 
labours, and the world remains at rest. Mr. Bentliam 
can only tell us to do something wliich we have always 
been doing, and should stiU have continued to do, if we 
had never heard of the “greatest happiness principle 
or else to do something which we have no conceivable 
motive for doing, and therefore shall not do. Mr. Ben- 
tham’s piTiiciple is at best no more than the golden rule 
of the Gospel -without its sanction. Whatever evils there¬ 
fore, have existed in societies in which the autiiority of the 
Gospel is recognised may, a fortiori^ as it appem-s ^ to us, 
exist in societies in which the Utilitarian priiiciple is 
recognised. We do not apprehend that it is more 
difficult for a tyrant or a persecutor to persuade himself 
and others that in putting to death those who oppose his 
power or differ fi'om his opinions he is pursmng “ the 
greatest happiness,” than that he is doing as he woffid be 
done by. But religion gives him a motive for doing as 
he would be done by : and Mi'. Bentham furnishes him no 
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motive to induce liim to promote tlie general happiness. 
If, on the other hand, !Mr. Bentham’s principle mean only 
that every man should pursue his own greatest happiness, 
he merely asserts what eveiyhody knows, and recommends 
what everybody does. 

It is not upon this “ greatest happiness principle ” that 
the fame of Mr. Beutiiam ■will rest. He has not taught 
people to pursue their own happiness; for that they 
always did. He has not taught them to promote the 
happiness of others, at the expense of their o^vn; for 
that they will not and cannot do. But he has taught 
them how^ in some most important points, to promote 
theii* o\vn happiness ; and, if liis school had emulated him 
as successhiUy in this respect as in the trick of passing 
off truisms for discoveries, the name of Benthamite would 
have been no word for the scoffer. But few of those - 


who consider themselves as in a more especial manner his 
followers have anything in common with him but liis 
faults. The whole science of Jurisprudence is his. He 
has done much for pohtical economy; but we are not 
aware that in either department any improvement has 
been made by members of his sect. He discovered truths; 
all that they have done has been to make those truths 
unpopular. He investigated the philosophy of law; he 
could teach them only to snarl at lawyers. 

_\Ve entertam no apprehensions of danger to the in¬ 
stitutions of this country from the Utilitarians. Our fears 
ai-e of a different kind. We dread the odium and dis- 
credit of their alliance. We wish to see a broad and 
clear line town between the judicious friends of practical 
reform and a sect which, having derived all its influence 
from the countenance which they have imprudently 
bestowed upon it, hates them ivith the deadly hatred of 
ingratitude. There is not, and we firmly bdiev^th^ 
ftere never was m this coimtry a party so unpopular 
They have aheady made the science of political eeon2v 

A A. S 
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—a science of vast importance to the welfare of nations 
—an object of disgust to the majority of the community. 
TJie question of paihamentaiy reform will share the same 
fate if once an association be formed in the public mind 
between Eefonn and Utilitarianism. 

"We bear no enmity to any member of the sect; and 
for ^Ii*. Bentham we entertain very high admiration. 
We know that among his follower there are some well- 
intentioned men, and some men of talents : but we cannot 
say that we tliink the logic on which they pride them¬ 
selves likely to improve their heads, or the scheme of 
raorahty wliich they have adopted likely to improve their 
hearts. Their theory of morals, however, well deserves 
an article to itself; and perhaps, on some future occasion, 
we may discuss it more fully than time and space at 
present allow. 


Tlie preceding article was -written, and was actually in 
types, when a letter from Mr. Bentham appeared in the 
newspapers, importing that, “ though he had fui'nished 
the Westminster Review with souiQ memoranda respecting 
‘ the greatest happiness principle,* he had nothing to do- 
■with the remarks on our former article.” We ai’e truly 
happy to find that this illustrious man had so small a 
share in a performance which, for his sake, we have 
treated with far greater lenity than it deserved. The 
mistake, however, does not in the least affect any part of 
oiu* arguments; and we have therefore thought it un¬ 
necessary to cancel or cast anew any of the foregoing 
pages. Indeed, we are not sony that the world should 
se^ how respectfully we were disposed to treat a great 
man, even when we considered him as the author of a 
very weak and very unfair attack on ourselves. We 
■wish, however, to intimate to the actual -wiiter of that 
attack that our civilities were intended for the author of 
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the « Preuves Jutliciaii'es,” aud the “ Defence of Usuiy ” 

_find not for him. We cannot conclude, indeed, 'without 

expressing a wish—though vfe fear it has but little 
chance of reaching Mr. Behtham—that he woidd en- 
deavoiu' to find better editors for his compositions. If 
M. Dumont had not been a Hdacteur of a different 
description from some of his successors, Mr. Bentham 
would never have attained the distinction of even giving 
his name to a sect. 
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(October 1829.) 

Westminster Review^ (JSXII. AH. 16,) on the StHctures of the 
Edinburgh Review {XCVIIL Art. 1) on the Utilitarian 
Theo)'y of Government, and the ^‘Gi'eatest Happiness 
Rrinciple.'* 

We have long been of opinion that the Utilitarians have 
owed all their influence to a mere delusion — that, while 
professing to have submitted their minds to an intellectual 
discipline of peculiar severity, to have discai'ded all senti¬ 
mentality, and to have acquired consum'hiate skill in the 
art of reasoning, they are decidedly inferior to the mass 
of educated men in the very qualities in which they con¬ 
ceive themselves to excel. They have undoubtedly freed 
themselves from the dominion of some absurd notions. 
But their struggle for intellectual emancipation has ended, 
as injudicious and violent struggles for political emancipa¬ 
tion too often end, in a mere change of tyrants. Indeed, 
we are not sure that we do not prefer the venerable non¬ 
sense which holds prescriptive sway over the ultra-Toiy 
to the upstart dynasty of prejudices and sophisms by 
which the revolutionists of the moral world have sufTered 
themselves to be enslaved. 

The Utilitarians have sometimes been abused as in¬ 
tolerant, arrogant, irreligious,— as enemies of literature, 
of the fine arts, and of the domestic charities. They 
have been reviled for some things of which they were 
guilty, and for some of which they were innocent. But 
scarcely anybody seems to have perceived that almost all 
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theii* peculiar faults aiise from the utter want both of 
comprehensiveness and of precision in their mode of 
reasoning. We have, for some time past, been convinced 
that this was really the case; and that, whenever their 
philosophy should be boldly and unsparingly scrutinised, 
the world would see that it had been under a mistake re¬ 
specting them. 

We have made the experiment; and it lias succeeded 
far beyond our most sanguine expectations. A chosen 
champion of tlie Scliool has come forth against us. A 
specimen of Iris logical abihties now lies before us; and 
we pledge om’selves to show that no prebendary at an 
anti-Catholic meeting, no true-blue baronet after the 
third bottle at a Pitt Club, ever displayed such utter in- 
capacity of compreliending or answering an argument as 
appears in the speculations of tliis Utilitarian apostle; 
that he does not imdei-stand our meaning, or Mr-. Mills 

^ meaning, or his oto meaning; 

and that the various parts of his system-if the name of 

.j stem can be so misapplied - directly contradict each 

Having shmvn tl^, we intend to leave him in undis- 
p ted possession of whatever advantage he may derive 

argument. ^ important part of Mr. Mill’s 

the essay was an insulftldlii^Lle^ Edinbrngh Reviewers from 

had preceded and what despoUed of what 
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This is what the reviewers have omitted at the beginning. He 
then adds, as in the extract, that ‘ Experience, if we look only 
at the outside of the facts, appears to be divided on this sub¬ 
ject;’ there aie Caligulas in one place, and kings of Denmark 
in another. 'As the surface of history affords, therefore, no 
certain principle of decision, vje must go beyond the surface, 
and penetrate to the springs within.’ This is what the reviewers 
liave omitted at the end.” 

It is perfectly tme that oiu' quotation from Mr. Mill’s 
essay was, like most other quotations, preceded and fol¬ 
lowed by sometliing wliich we did not quote. But, if the 
Westminster Eeviewer means to say that either what 
preceded or what followed would, if quoted, have shown 
that we put a wrong intei’pretation on the passage which 
was extracted, he does not understand Mi-. Mill rightly. 

Mr, Mill undoubtedly says that, “as the-surface of 
histoiy affords no certain principle of decision, we must 
go beyond the surface, and penetrate to the springs 
within.” But these expressions -will admit of several 
interpretations. In what sense, then, does Mr. Mill use 
them ? If he means that we ought to inspect the facts 
mth close attention, he means what is rational. But, if he 
means that we ought to leave the facts, with all their 
apparent inconsistencies, unexplained — to lay down a 
general principle of the widest extent, and to deduce 
doctrines from that principle by syllogistic argument, 
without pausing to consider whether those docti-iues be 
or be not consistent with the facts,—then he means what 
is irrational; and this is clearly what he does mean; for 
he immediately begins, without offering the least ex¬ 
planation of the contradictory appearances which he has 
limself described, to go beyond the surface in the follow¬ 
ing manner :—“ That one human being will desfre to 
render the person and property of another subservient to 
his pleasures, notwithstanding the pain or loss of pleasure 
which it may occasion to that other individual, is the 
foundation of government. The desire of the object im- 
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plies the desire of the power necessary to accomplish tlie 
object.” And thus he proceeds to deduce consequences 
directly inconsistent ■udtli what he lias himself stated re¬ 
specting the situation of the Danish people. 

If we assume that the object of government is the pre¬ 
servation of tlie persons and property of men, then we 
must hold that, wherever tliat object is attained, there 
the principle of good government exists. If that object 
be attained botli in Denmark and in the United States of 


America, then that which makes government good must 

exist, under whatever disguise of title or name, both in 

Denmark and in the United States. If men lived in fear 

for their lives and their possessions under Nero and under 

the National Convention, it follows that the causes from 

wliich misgovernment proceeds existed both in the 

despotism of Eome and in the democracy of Prance. 

What, then, is that which, being found in Denmark and 

m the United States, and not being found in the Eoman 

Empn-e or under the administration of Eobespierre 

renders goveirrments, widely differing in their- external 

foi-m pracUcaUy good? Beitrvhatit may, it certainly 

IS not that which Mr. Mill proves a prion that it mi/t 

a democratic representative assembly. Por the 
Danes have no such assembly. 

t government ought to be 

Lord Eflp ^ Wears to us, in the same manner in which 

Make as largfS poS-t f 

those bodies in which, however widtly 

a list as posablfof those which wMe 

resemblance to hot bodies, aro « bear a general 

serve the different d^ Jof 

ml if a,„ Kmeflbg i 

- 1 . 1 . 4 . 
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our search. In the same manner we ought to examine 
the constitution of all those communities in which, xmder 
whatever form, the blessings of good government are en¬ 
joyed ; and to discover, if possible, in what they resemble 
each other, and in what they all difer from those societies 
in which the object of government is not attained. By 
proceeding thus we shall arrive, not indeed at a perfect 
theoiy of government, but at a theoiy which ■will be of 
great practical use, and which the experience of ever}" 
successive generation will probably bring nearer and 
nearer to perfection. 

The inconsistencies into which Mr. Mill has been be¬ 
trayed by taking a different coui-se ought to serve as a 
warning to all speculators. Because Denmark is well 
governed by a monarch who, in appearance at least, is 
absolute, Mr. Mill t hink s that the only mode of arrmiig 
at the true piinciples of government is to deduce them 
a 'priori from the laws of human nature. And what con¬ 
clusion does he bring out by this deduction? We ^^’ill 
give it in his own words:—“ In the grand discoveiy of 
modern times, the system of representation, the solution 
of all the difficulties, both speculative and practical, 'wnll 
perhaps be found. If it cannot, we seem to be forced upon 
the extraordinary conclusion that good government is im¬ 
possible.” That the Danes are well governed without a re¬ 
presentation is a reason for deducing the theory of govern¬ 
ment from a general principle from which it necessarily 
follows that good government is impossible without a 
representation I We have done our best to put this 
question plainly; and we think that, if the Westminster 
Eeviewer -will read over what we have -written t\vice or 
thrice with patience and attention, some ghmpse of our 
meaning -will break in even on liis mind. 

Some objections follow, so frivolous and unfair, that wc 
are almost ashamed to notice them. 

“ When it was said that there was in Denmark a balanced 
contest between the king and the nobility, what was said was. 
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that there was a balanced contest, but it did not last. U was 
balanced till something put an end to the balance; and so is 
everything else. That such a balance will not last, is precisely 
what Jilr. Jlill had demonstrated.” 

Mr. Mill, we positively affinu, pretends to demonstrate, 
not merely that a balanced contest between the Icing and 
the aristocracy will not last, but that the chances are as 
infinity to one against the existence of such a balanced 
contest. This is a mere question of fact. We quote the 
words of the essay, and defy the Westminster Eeviewer 
to impeach our accuracy :— 

«It seems impossible that such equality should ever exist. 
How is it to be established ? Or by what criterion is it to be ascer¬ 
tained ? If there is no such criterion, it must, in all cases, be 
the result of chance. If so, the chances against it are as infinity 
to one.” 

The Eeviewer has confounded the division of power 
^vith die balance or equal division of power. Mr. Mill 
says that the division of power can never exist long, be¬ 
cause it is next to impossible that the equal division of 
power should ever exist at all. 

^ “When Mr. MUl asserted that it cannot be for the interest of 
either the monarchy or the aristocracy to combine with the 
democracy, it is plain he did not assert that if the monarchy 
and aristocracy were in doubtful contest with each other they 
would not, either of them, accept of the assistance of the demo- 
cn^y He spoke of their taking the side of the democracy; 
not of their aUowmg the democracy to take side with them- 


K Mill meant any thing, he must have meant this 
—that the monarchy and the aidstocracy will never for- 

other^^ to the democracy in their enmity to each 

The monarchy and aristocracy,” s»s he «hn.vfi «ii «« -vi 
motives for endeavouring to ob 

inevitable. They have all possible moSves 

o ^ 
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obtain that power, and unless the people have power enough to 
be a match for both they have no protection. The balance, 
therefore, is a thing the existence of which upon the best pos¬ 
sible evidence is to be regarded as impossible.” 

If Mr. Mill meant only what the Westminster Reviewer 
conceives him to have meant, liis argument would leave 
the popular theory of the balance quite untouched. For 
it is the very theory of the balance that the help of the 
people ■will be solicited by the nobles when hard pressed 
by the king, and by the king when hard pressed by the 
nobles ; and that, as tlie price of giving alternate support 
to the crown and tire aristocracy, they will obtain some¬ 
thing for themselves, as the Reviewer admits that tliey 
have done in Denmark. If Mr. Mill admits this, he ad¬ 
mits the only theory of the balance of which we ever heai’d 
—that very theory wliich he has declared to be wild and 
chimerical. If he denies it, he is at issue with the West¬ 
minster Reviewer as to the phenomena of the Danish 
government. 

We now come to a more important passage. Our* op¬ 
ponent has discovered, as he conceives, a radical error 
which runs tlirough oui* whole ai’gument, and vitiates 
every part of it. We suspect that we shall spoil his 
triumph. 

“Mr. Mill never asserted *that under no despotic govern¬ 
ment does any human being, except the tools of the sovereign, 
possess more than the necessaHes of life, and that the most 
intense degree of terror is "kept up by constant cmelty.’’ He 
said that absolute power leads to such results, ^by infallible 
sequence, where power over a community is attained, and 
'nothing chech: The critic on the Mount never made a more 
palpable misquotation. 

“ The spirit of this misquotation runs through every part of 
the reply of the Edinburgh Keview that relates to the Essay on 
•Government; and is repeated in as many shapes as the Roman 
pork. The whole description of *Mr. Mill’s argument against 
despotism,’—including the illustration from right-angled triangles 
and the square of the hypothemise,—is founded on this inven- 
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tion of saying what an author has not said, and leaving unsaid 
what he has.” 

We thought, and still tliink, for reasons which our 
readers will soon understand, that we represented Mr. 
Mill’s principle quite fairly, and according to the rule of 
law and common sense, ut res nuigis valeat quam pereat 
Let us, however, give him all the advantage of tlie expla¬ 
nation tendered by his advocate, and see what he will gain 
by it. _ ^ _ 

The Utilitarian doctrine then is, not thatT despots and 
aristocracies will always plunder and oppi'ess the people 
to the last point, but that they will do so if nothing checks 
them. 


In the first place, it is quite clear that the doctrine thus 
stated is of no use at all, unless the force of the checks be 
estimated. The first law of motion is, that a ball once 
projected will lly on to all eternity with undimiiiished 
velocity, unless something clrecks. The fact is, that a ball 
stops in a few seconds after proceeding a few yards with 
very variable motion. Every man would wring his clrild’s 
neck and pick his friend’s pocket if nothing checked 
him. In fact, the prmciple thus stated menus only that 
governments will oppress unless they abstain finm on- 
pre^mg. This is quite true, we own. But we mi<rht 
with equd propriety timi the maxim round, and lav it 

fS “ piinciple of government, tliat all 

inilers ^ govern well, unless some motive interferes to 
keep them from doing so. nucneies to 

Iftliere be, as the Westminster Reviewer acknowledses 

arhW hi^ institutions the most 

1 sometrmes produce good govern- 

be a most important nart of ^ 

Does Mr*. MU government. 

Not one word. ^ ^ subject? 
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The lino of defence now taken by the Utilitarians evi¬ 
dently degrades Mr. Mill’s theory of government from the 
rank which, till within the last few months, was claimed 
for it by the whole sect. It is no longer a practical system, 
fit to guide statesmen, but merely a bai'ren exercise of the 
intellect, like those propositions in mechanics in which the 
effect of friction and of the resistance of tlie air is left out 
of the question ; and which, therefore, though coiTectly 
deduced from the premises, are in practice utterly false. 
For, if Ml*. Mill professes to prove only that absolute mo¬ 
narchy and aristocracy are pernicious without checks, — 
if he allows that there are checks which produce good 
government even under absolute monarchs and aristo¬ 
cracies,—and if ho omits to tell us what those checks are, 
and what effects they produce under different circum¬ 
stances,—he sm’ely gives us no information whicli can be 
of real utifity. 

But the fact is,—and it is most extraordinary that tlie 
Westminster Eeviewer should not have perceived it,— 
that, if once the existence of checks on the abuse of power 
in monarchies and aristocracies be admitted, the whole ot 
Mr. Mill’s theoiy falls to the ground at once. This is so 
palpable, that, in spite of the opinion of the Westminster 
Eeviewer, we must acquit Mir. Mill of having intended to 
make such an admission. We still think that the words, 

“ where power over a community is attained, and nothing 
checks,” must not be understood to mean that under a 
monai'cliical or aristocratical form of government there 
can really be any check wliich can in any degree mitigate 

the 'wi’ctchedness of the people. 

For all possible checks may be classed under two 
general heads,—want of wiU, and want of power. Now, • 
if a king or an aristocracy, having the power to plundci 
and oppress the people, can want the will, all Mr. Mill s 
principles of human nature must be pronounced unsound. 
He tells us, “ that the desire to possess unlimited power ot 
inflicting pain upon others, is an inseparable part of human 
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natiu*e;” and that “a chain of inference, close and 
strong to a most unusual degi-ee,” leads to tlie conclusion 
that those who possess this power will always dcsii-e to 
use it It is plain, therefore, that, if Mr. Mill’s principles 
be sound, the check on a monarchical or an aristocratical 
government will not be tlie want of will to oppress. 

If a king or an aristocracy, having, as Mr. Mill tells us 
that they always must have, the will to oppress the people 
with the utmost severity, want the power, then the go¬ 
vernment, by -whatever name it may be called, must be 


vntually a mixed government or a pui'e democracy: for 
it is quite clear that the people possess some power in the 
state—some meaus of influencing the nomini rulers. But 
Ml'. Mill has demonstrated that no mixed government can 
possibly exist, or at least that such a government mirst 
come to a very speedy end; therefore, eve^' country 
in which people not in the service of the government 
have, for mj length of time, been permitted to accumu¬ 
late more tlian the bai'e means of subsistence must be a 
pure democracy. That is to say, France before the revo¬ 
lution, and Ireland durmg the last century, were pure de- 

jcracies. Prussia Austria, Eussia, all the governments 
of the ciwhsed world, are pui-e democracies. If this be 
not a reducho ad absurdum, we do not know what is 

minster Eeviewer is imable f^n /i; i* West- 
our extracts from the NoLm meaning of 

himself as follows: and expresses 


as anybody he^Tlr sue 

resembW bLeen ^ 

l-'es, angles, magnitudes’, STSe 

j r Si 
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understand Lord Bacon’s Latin. We will therefore at¬ 
tempt to make our meaning clearer. 

Wliat Lord Bacon blames in the schoolmen of his time 
is tliis,—that they reasoned syllogistically on ivorcls 
which had not been defined with precision ; such as moist, 
diy, generation, corniption, and so forth. Mr. Mill’s error 
is exactly of the same kind. He reasons syllogistically 
about power, pleasure, and pain, without attaching any de¬ 
finite notion to any one of those words. There is no more 
resemblance, says the Westminster Eeviewer, bet\yeen pain 
and substantia than between pain and a line or an angle. 
By his permission, in the very point to which Lord Bacon’s 
observation applies, Mr. Mill’s subjects do resemble the 
substantia and elementum of the schoolmen and differ from 
the lines and magnitudes of Euclid. We can reason a 
priori on mathematics, because we can define with an 
exactitude which precludes ail possibility of confusion. 
If a mathematician were to admit the least laxity into his 
notions, if he were to allow himself to be deluded by the 
vague sense which words bear in popular use, or by tlic 
aspect of an ill-di'awn diagi'am, if he were to forget in liis 
reasonings that a point was indivisible, or that the definition 
of a line excluded breadth, there would bo no end to his 
iDlundcrs. The schoolmen tried to reason mathematically 
about things which had not been, and perhaps could not 
be, defined with mathematical accuracy. We know the 
result. Mi*. Mill has in our time attempted to do the 
same. He talks of power, for example, as if the meaning 
of the word power were as deteiininate as the meaning 
of the word circle. But, when we analyse his speculations, 
we find that his notion of power is, in the words of Bacon, 

“ phantastica et male terminata^ 

There are two senses in Avhich we may use the word 
power, and those words which denote the various distri¬ 
butions of power, as, for example, monarchy; —the one 
sense populai* and superficial, — the other more scientific 
and acciu’ate. Mr. Mill, since he chose to reason a priori^ 
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ought to have clearly pointed out in wliich sense lie in¬ 
tended to use words of this kind, and to have adhered 
inflexibly to the sense on which he fixed. Instead of 
doing this, he flies backwards and forwards from the one 
sense to the other, and brings out conclusions at last which 
suit neitlier. 

Tiic state of those two communities to which lie has 


liimself referred—the kingdom of Denmark and the era- 
pire of Dome — may serve to illustrate our meaning. 
Looking merely at the smface of tilings, ^ve sliould call 
Denmark a despotic monarchy, and the Koman world, in 
the first century after Chidst, an aristocratical repubhe, 
Caligula was, in theory, nothing more than a magisti*ate 
elected by the senate, mid subject to the senate. That 
iiTcsponsible dignity which, in the most limited mon¬ 
archies of our time, is ascribed to the penon of the sove- 
reign never belonged to the eai'lier Cmsars. The sentence 
of death which the gi-eat council of the commonwealth 
passed on Kero was strictly according to the theory of the 
constitution. Yet, in fact, the power of the Roman em¬ 
perors approached neai-er to absolute dominion than that 
^ any pnnee m modern Europe. On the other hand, the 
King of Denmark, m theory the most despotic of princes 

workiX “irf to Pai-t of the 

subjects as Robespierre while hTibd^T ^ 

Md dined at a rita™teT,r^ ^ chandler’s 

power between a aoLc“L^^! 1 of 

or between any two of them. People, 

iatnbuted, one of the thr^ ^e 

toem, inevitably mononolise according to 

ere meant by power? If Mr. Mihitka S’ “ 

“to speaks of the asternal 
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semblance of power,—of power recognised by tbe theory 
of the constitution,—he is palpably wrong. In England, 
for example, we have had for ages the name and foim of 
a mixed government, if nothing more. Indeed, Mr. Mil] 
himself owns that there are appearances which have 
given colour to ■ the theory of the balance, though he 
maintains that these appeai'ances are delusive. But, if he 
uses the word power in a deeper and philosophical sense, 
he is, if possible, still more in the wrong than on the for¬ 
mer supposition. For, if he had considered in what the 
power of one human being over other hiunan beings must 
ultimately consist, he would have perceived, not only that 
there are mix ed governments in the world, but that all 
the governments in the world, and ah the governments 
which can even be conceived as existing in the world, are 
vktuaUy mixed. 

If a king possessed the lamp of Aladdin, — if he 
governed by the help of a genius who carried away the 
daughters and wives of his subjects through the air to the 
royal Parc-au^^-cerfs^ and turned into stone every man 
who wagged a finger against his majesty’s government, 
there would indeed be an unmixed despotism. But, for¬ 
tunately, a ruler can be gratified only by means of liis 
subjects. His power depends on their obedience; and, as 
any three or four of them are more than a match for him 
by liimself, he can only enforce the unwilling obedience 
of some by means of the willing obedience of othei*s. 

Take any of those who are popularly called absolute 
princes — Napoleon for example. Could Napoleon have 
walked through Paris, cutting off the head of one person in 
every house wliich he passed ? Certainly not without the 
assistance of an anny. If not, why not? Because the peo¬ 
ple had sufficient physical power to resist him, and would 
have put forth that power in defence of their lives and of the 
Hves of theii' children. In other words, there was a portion 
of power in the democracy under Napoleon. Napoleon 
might probably have indulged himself in such an atrocious 
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freak of power if liis army would liave seconded him. 
But, if his army had taken part with tlie people, he would 
have found himself utterly helpless ; and, even if they had 
obeyed his orders against the people, they would not have 
suffered him’to decimate their own body. In other ^vords, 
there was a portion of power in the hands of a minority 
of the people, that is to say, in the hands of an aristo¬ 
cracy, under the reign of Napoleon. 

To come nearer homeMr. Mill tells us that it is a 
mistake to imagine that the English government is mixed. 
He holds, we suppose, with all the politicians of the Utili¬ 
tarian scliool, that it is purely aristocmtical. There cer- 
taidy is an aristocracy in England; and we are afraid that 
their power is greater than it ought to be. They have 
power enough to keep up the game-laws and corn-laAvs; 
but they have not power enough to subject the bodies of 
men of the lowest class to wanton outrage at their plea- 
siu-e. Suppose that they were to make a law that anv 
gentleman of two thousand a-year might have a day- 
labourer or a pauper flogged with a cat-of-nine-tails when¬ 
ever the whim might take him. It is quite clear that 
the ^t day on which such flagellation should be adminis- 
ted would be the last day of the English aristocracy. 
^ th^ point, and m many other points which might be 
named, the commonalty in our island enjoy a secuiity 
complete as they exercised the right of universal 

PointeThp • "" sufficient guai-antee that in some 

p^ts the aristocracy will conform to their wishes — in 

^ mistocracy. Therefore the English government is 

exSr%^ oligarchy refrains from the last 

^ 5 rapacity and tyranny through fear of the 

it mjTe constitution, whatever 

admiii ^ j ’ ^ ®ome measure democratical The 

dnnxture of democratic power may be slight It mav 
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be much slighter than it ought to be; but some admixtiure 
there is. Wherever a numerical minority, by means of 
superior wealth or iutelhgence, of political concert, or of 
mihtary dLscipline, exercises a greater influence on tlic 
society than any other equal number of persons,—there, 
whatever the form of government may be called, a 
mixture of aristocracy does in fact exist. And, wherever 
a single man, from whatever cause, is so necessary to tlie 
community, or to any portion of it, that he possesses 
more power than any other man, there is a mixtoe of 
monai’chy. This is the philosophical classification of 
governments: and if we use this classification we shall 
find,' not only tliat there are mixed governments, but that 
all governments are, and must always be, mixed. But we 
may safely challenge Mr. Mill to give any definition of 
power, or to make any classification of govenunents, 
whicli shall bear him out in his assertion that a lasting- 
division of authority is impracticable. 

It is evidently on the real distribution of power, and 
not on names and badges, that the happiness of nations 
must depend. The representative system, though doubt¬ 
less a great and precious discovery in poHtics, is only one 
of the many modes in wliich the democratic part of the 
community can efficiently check the governing few. 
That certain men have been chosen as deputies of the 
people,—that there is a piece of paper stating such 
deputies to possess certain powers,—these circumstances 
in themselves constitute no security for good government. 
Such a constitution nominally existed in hVance; wliile, 
in fact, an oligarchy of committees and clubs trampled 
at once on the electors and the elected. Eepresentation 
is a veiy happy contrivance for enabUng lai'ge bodies of 
men to exert their power with less risk of disorder than 
there would otherwise be. But, assuredly, it does not 
of itself give power. Unless a representative assembly 
is sure of being supported in tlie last resort by the 
physical strength of large masses who have spirit to 
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defend tlie constitution and sense to defend it in concert, 
tlie mob of the town in which it meets may overawe it; 
—the howls of the listeners in its galleiy may silence its 
dehberatious ;—an able and daring individual may dissolve 
it. And, if that sense and that spirit of wliich wc speak 
be diffused through a society, then, even ■without a repre¬ 
sentative assembly, that society -will enjoy many of .tlie 
blessings of good government. 

^Vhich is the better able to defend liimself;—a strong 
man "Mrith nothing but his fists, or a paralytic cripple 
encumbered ■with a sword which he camiot lift ? Such, 
we believe, is the difference between Denmark and some 
new repubhes in ■which the constitutional forms of the 
United States have been most sedulously imitated 

Look at the Long Parliament on the day on which 
Charles came to seize the five members: and look at it 
again on the day when Cromwell stamped with his foot 
on its floor. On which day was its appai’ent power the 
greater ? On which day was its resd power the less ? 
Nominally subject, it was able to defy the sovereign. 
Nominally sovereign, it was turned out of doors by its 
servant. _ 

Constitutions are in politics what paper money is in 
commerce. They afford great facilities and conveniences. 
But we must not attribute to them that value which really 
belongs to what they represent. They are not power, 
but symbols of power, and will, in an emergency, prove 
altogether useless unless the power for which they stand 
be forthcoming. The real power by which the conununity 
IS governed is made up of all the means which all its 
members possess of giving pleasure or pain to each other. 

Great light may be thrown on the nature of a circu¬ 
lating medium by the phenomena of a state of bartei'. 
And in the same manner it may be useful to those who 
wish to comprehend the nature and operation of the out¬ 
ward agns of power to look at communities in whidi no 
such signs exist; for example, at the great community of 

B B 4 
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nations. There we find nothing analogous to a con¬ 
stitution : but do we not find a government ? We do in 
fact find government in its pui’est, and simplest, and most 
intolhgible form. We see one portion of power acting 
dii-ectly on another portion of power. We see a certain 
pohce kept up ; the weak to a certain degree protected; 
the strong to a certain degree restrained. We see the 
piinciple of the balance in constant operation. We see 
the whole system sometimes undistmbed by any attempt 
at encroachment for twenty or thiity years at a time; 
and all tliis is produced without a legislative assembly, or 
an executive magistracy—without tribunals—without 
any code wliich deserves the name; solely by the mutual 
hopes and feai-s of the various members of the federation. 
In the community of nations, the first appeal is to 
physical force. In communities of men, foims of govern¬ 
ment serve to put off that appeal, and often render it 
unnecessaiy. But it is still open to the oppressed or the 
ambitious. 

Of course, we do not mean to deny that a form of go¬ 
vernment -will, after it has existed for a long time, ma¬ 
terially affect the real distribution of power throughout 
the community. This is because those who administer a 
government, "with their dependents, form a compact and 
disciplined body, which, acting methodically and in con¬ 
cert, is more powerftil than any other equally numerous 
body which is inferior in organisation. The power of 
rulers is not, as superficial observers sometimes seem to 
think, a thing suz generis. It is exactly similar in kind, 
though generally superior in amoimt, to that of any set 
of conspii’ators who plot to overthrow it. We have seen 
in our time the most extensive and the best organised con¬ 
spiracy that ever existed — a conspiracy which possessed 
all the elements of real power in so gi'eat a degree that 
it was able to cope "with a strong government, and to 
tri um ph over it — the Catholic Association. An Utili¬ 
tarian would tell us, we suppose, that the Irish Catholics 
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had no portion of political power whatever on the first 
day of the late Session of Parliament. 

Let us really go beyond the surface of facts: let us, 
in the sound sense of the words, penetrate to the springs 
within; and the deeper we go the more reason shall we 
find to smile at those theoiists who hold that the sole 
hope of the human race is in a i*ule-of-three sum and a 
ballot-box. 

We must now return to the Westminster Eeviewer. 

The follo^ving paragraph is an excellent specimen of his 

peculiar mode of understanding and answering ar<Tni- 
ments. ° ° 


“The reply to the argument against ‘saturation,’ supplies its 
own answer. The reason why it is of no use to try to ‘ saturate ’ is 
precisely what the Edinburgh Reviewers have suggested,—* that 
there is no limit to ike number of thieves: There are the thieves 
and the thieves’ cousins,—with their men-servants, their maid¬ 
servant, and their little ones, to the fortieth generation. It is 
true, that ‘aman cannot become a king or a member of the 
ari^ocmcy whenever he chooses;’ but if there is to be no limit 

1.1 A* J. . to increase and 

multiply the situation of those who are to suffer is as wretched 

M It neeik be. It is impossible to define what are ‘ corporal 

pleasures.- A Duchess of Cleveland was a ‘ corporal pleasurT.’ 

it Kfstoration—presents an instance of the length to which 

th s S” * “ ““*“*’* ‘ ’ •'"‘Measures of 


AO reason witli such a -wi-iter is like talking to a deaf 

the milk ^ “I'^es answer beside 

and further into error by 
^ attempt to explam. Yet, that our readers may 

philosophers! 

again ^ trouble to go over some of our ground 

*ere is no point of 
tsto vT objects of human desire. He then 

I or granted that men have no objects of desire 
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but those wliich can be obtained only at the expense of 
tlie happiness of others. Hence he infers that absolute 
nionai'chs and aristocracies will necessarily oppress and 
pillage the people to a frightful extent. 

We answered in substance tlius. There are two kinds 


of objects of desire; those which give mere bodily 
pleasure, and those wliich please through the medium ot 
associations. Objects of the former class, it is true, a man 

riving some 

share. But then with these every man is soon satisfied. 
A Idng or an aristocracy cannot spend any very large por¬ 
tion of the national wealth on the mere pleasures of sense. 
With the pleasures wliich belong to us as reasoning 
and imaginative beings we are never satiated, it is true: 
but then, on the other hand, many of those pleasui'cs can 
be obtained witliout injury to any person, and some of 
them can be obtained only by doing good to others. 

The Westminster Eeviewer, in his former attack on us, 
laughed at us for saying that a king or an aristocracy 
could not be easily satiated with the pleasures of sense, 
and asked why the same course was not tried with thieves. 
We were not a little surprised at so silly an objection from 
the pen, as we imagined, of Mi*. Bentham. We returned, 
however, a very simple answer. There is no hmit to the 
number of thieves. Any man who chooses can steal: but a 
man cannot become a member of the aristocracy or a king 
whenever he cliooses. To satiate one thief, is to tempt 


cannot obtam without dep 


body else of a 


twenty other people to steal. But by satiating one 
king or five hundred nobles •with bodily pleasures we 
do not produce more kings or more nobles. The answer 
of the Westminster Eeviewer we have quoted above; 
and it will amply repay our readers for the trouble of ex¬ 
amining it. We nevei’ read any passage which indicated 
notions so vague and confused. The number of the 
tliieves, says om* Utilitarian, is not limited. For there are 
the dependents and friends of the king and of the nobles. 
Is it possible that he should not perceive that this comes 
imder a different head ? The bodily pleasures which a man 
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in power dispenses among his creatures are bodily pleasures 
as respects bis creatures, no doubt. But the pleasure 
wliicli he derives from bestowing them is not a bodily 
)leasure. It is one of those pleasures which belong to 
lim as a reasoning aud imaginative being. No man of 
common understanding can have failed to perceive tliat, 
when we said that a king or an aristocracy miglit easily 
be supplied to satiety with sensual pleasui'es, "we were 
speaking of sensual pleasures directly enjoyed by thenr- 
selves. But “it is impossible,” sa 5 ’s the Reviewer, “to 
define what are corporal pleasui'es.” Our brother would 
indeed, we suspect, find it a difficult task ; nor, if we are 
to judge of his genius for classification from the specimen 
wliich immediately follows, would we advise him to make 
the attempt. “ A Duchess of Geveland was a corporal 
plcasm*e.” And to this wise remai*k is appended a note, 
setting forth that Charles the Second gave to the Duchess 
of Cleveland the money which he ought to have spent on 
the war Avith HoUand. We scarcely know how to answer 
a man who unites so much pretension to so much 
ignorance. There are, among the many Utilitarians who 
talk about Hume, Condillac, and Hartley, a few who have 
read those writers. Let the Reviewer ask one of these 
what he thinks on the subject. We shall not undertake 
to whip a pupil of so little promise through his first course 
of metaphysics. We shall, therefore, only say — leaving 
him to guess and wonder what we can mean—that, in 
our opimon, the Duchess of Cleveland was not a merely 
corporal pleasure,—that the feeling which leads a prince 
to prefer one woman to all others, and to lavish the wealth 
of Idngdoms on her, is a feeling which can only be ex¬ 
plained by the law of association. 

But we are tired, and even more ashamed than tii’ed, 
of exposing these blunders. The whole article is of a 
piece.^ One passage, however, we must select, because it 
contains a very gross misrepresentation. 

aUuM to ths French Rwohition for the 
pose of proving that the poor were inclined to rob the rich.' 
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They only said, ‘ as soon as the poor again began to compare 
their cottages and salads with the hotels and banquets of the 
rich, there would have been another scramble for property, 
another general confiscation,’ &c.” 

We said that, if Mr. Milts principles of human nature 
were correct, tliere would have been another scramble for 
property, and anotlier confiscation. We particularly 
pointed this out in our last article. We showed the 
Westminster Reviewer that he had misunderstood us. We 
divelt pai'ticularly on the condition which was introduced 
into oiu' statement. We said that we had not given, and 
did not mean to give, any opinion of our own. And, 
after this, the Westminster Reviewer thinks proper to 
repeat his former misrepresentation, without taking the 
least notice of that qualification to which we, in the most 
mai'ked manner, called his attention. 

We hasten on to the most curious part of the article 
under our consideration — the defence of the “ gi'eatest 
happiness piinciple.” The Reviewer charges us ■svith 
having quite mistaken its natm’e. 

“ All that they have established is, that they do not understand 
it. Instead of the truism of the A\T)igs, ‘ that the greatest hap¬ 
piness is the greatest happiness,’ what Mr. Bentham had demon¬ 
strated, or at all events had laid such foundations that there was 
no trouble in demonstrating, was, that the greatest happiness of 
the individual was in the long run to be obtained by pursuing 
the greatest happiness of the aggregate.” 

It was distinctly admitted by the Westminster R^ 
viewer^ as wc r6iiiJU.*k6d in our l&st articlo, thftt ho could 
give no answer to the question, — why governments 
should attempt to produce the gi'eatest possible happiness ? 
The Reviewer replies thus: — 

« Nothing of the kind will be admitted at all. In the passage 
thus selected to be tacked to the other, the question started was, 
concerning ‘the object of government;’ in which government 
was spoken of as an operation, not as anything that is capable of 
feeling pleasure or pain. In this sense it is true enough^ tha 
ought is not predicable of governments.” 
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We -will quote, once again, tlic passage -which we 
quoted in our last Number ; and we really hope that our 
brother critic will feel something like shame while he 
peruses it. 

“The real answer appeared to be, that men at large oxight 
not to allow a government to afflict them with more evil or less 
good, than they can help. Wliat a govex'nmcnt ought to do is 
a mysterious and searching question which those may answer 
who know w'hatit means; but what otlier men ought to do is a 
question of no mystery at all. The word oughty if it means any 
thing, must have reference to some kind of interest or motives; 
and what interest a government has in doing right, when it hap¬ 
pens to be interested in doing wrong, is a question for the 
schoolmen. The fact appears to be that ougU is not predica¬ 
ble of governments. The question is not, why goveimments are 
bound not to do this or that, but why other men should let them 
if they can help it The point is not to determine w’hy the lion 

should not eat sheep, but why men should not eat their own 
mutton if they can.*’ 


We defy the Westminster Eeviewer to reconcile this 
passage with the “general happiness principle’’ as he 
now states it. He tells us that he meant by government 
not the people invested with the powers of govermneut’ 
but a ^re operation incapable of feeling pleasm-e or 
pam. We say,, that he meant the people invested -with 
the powei-s -of government, and nothing else. It is true 
that IS not predicable of an operation. But who 
ever dream of^sing any question about the duties 

S Ko f°’™®ent could not be interested in doing 
^ht because it was interested in doing wrong ? Can an 

by comparison about the bon ? Is a lion an 
^ration incapable of pain or pleasure ? And what did 

\ egression, “ otbei- men,” so obviously 
iXbeta ® ^”<1 “government?” But let the public 
cW ^ superfluous to argue a point so 
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The Eevie^ver does indeed seem to feel that his ex¬ 
pressions cannot be explained away, and attempts to 
shnflle out of the difficulty by owning, that “ the double 
meaning of the word government was not got clear of 
without confusion.” He has now, at aU events, he assures 


us, made himself master of Mr. Bentham’s philosophy. 
The real and genuine “ greatest happiness principle ” is, 
that the greatest happiness of every individual is identical 
with the greatest happiness of society; and aU other 
“ greatest happiness principles ” whatever are counterfeits. 
“ Tliis,” says he, “ is the spirit of Mi’. Bentham’s princi¬ 
ple ; and if there is anything opposed to it in any former 
statement it may be corrected by the present.” 

Assuredly, if a fair and honourable opponent had, in 
discussing a question so abstruse as that concei'ning the 
origin of moral obligation, made some imguarded admis¬ 
sion inconsistent ■with the spirit of his doctrines, we should 
not be inclined to triumph over him. But no tenderness 
is due to a writer who, in tlie very act of confessing his 
blunders, insults those by wliom his blunders have been 
detected, and accuses them of misunderstanding what, in 
fact, he has liimself mis-stated. 

The whole of this transaction illustrates excellently the 


real character of this sect. A paper comes forth, pro¬ 
fessing to contain a full developement of tlie “ greatest 
happiness piinciple,” with the latest improvements of 
Bentham. The 'writer boasts that his article has the 
honour of being the announcement and the organ o t us 
wonderful discovery, which is to the bones of 

sages and patriots stir within their tombs. _T^ mag¬ 
nificent principle ” is then stated thus: Mankind ought to 
pursue their greatest happiness. But there are persons 
whose interest is opposed to the greatest happmess of 
mankind. Ought is not predicable of such persons, t or 
the word ought has no meaning unless it be used -with 


reference to some interest. v n 

We answered, -with much more lenity tlian we should 
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tave slio-uTi to such nonsense, had it not proceeded, as 
we supposed, from Mi'. Benthana, that interest was 
synonymous with gi'eatest happiness; and that, therefore, 
if the word ought lias no meaning, unless used with 
reference to interest, then, to say that mankind ought to 
pui'sue their greatest happiness, is simply to say, that the 
greatest happiness is the greatest happiness; that evciy 
individual pursues his own happiness; that either what 
he thinlts his happiness must coincide ^vith the greatest 
happiness of society or not; that, if what he tliinks his 
happiness coincides with the greatest happiness of society, 
he ■^^ill attempt to promote the greatest happiness of 
society whether he ever heard of the “ greatest happi- 
ne^ principle ” or not; and that, by the admission of the 
Westminster Eeviewer, if his happiness is inconsistent 
^vith the gi’eatest happiness of society, there is no reason 
why he should promote the greatest happiness of society. 
Now, that there are individuals who think that for their 
happiness which is not for the greatest happiness of 
society is evident. The Westminster Eeviewer allowed 
that some of these individuals were in the right; and 
did not pretend to give any reason which could induce 
any one of them to think himself in the wrong. So that 
the “ magnificent principle ” turned out to be, either a 
truism or a contradiction in terms ; either this maxim_ 

Do what you door this maxim, “ Do what you 
cannot do.” ^ 

The Westminster Eeviewer had the wit to see that he 
could not defend this palpable nonsense ; but, instead of 
mantuUy owning that he had misunderstood the whole 
iiature of the «greatest happiness principle ” in the 
summer, and had obtained new light during the autumn, 
ue attempts to withdraw the former principle unob- 
^rved, and to substitute another, directly opposed to 
It, in Its place; clamouring all the time against our 
^pmimess, like one who, while changing the cards 
diverts the attention of the table from his sleight of 
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hand by vociferatiug charges of foul play against other 
people. 

The “ greatest happiness principle ” for the present 
quarter is then this, — that eveiy individual \vhl best 
promote liis own happiness in this world, religious con¬ 
siderations being left out of the question, by promoting 
the gi-eatest happiness of the whole species. And this 
principle, we are told, holds good with respect to kings 
and aristocracies as well as with other people. 

“ It is certain that the individual operators in any govern¬ 
ment, if they were thoroughly intelligent and entered into a 
perfect calculation of all existing chances, would seek for their 
own happiness in the promotion of the general; which brings 
them, if they knew it, under Mr. Bentham’s rule. The mistake 
of supposing the contrary, lies in confounding criminals who 
have had the luck to escape punishment with those who have 
the risk still before them. Suppose, for instance, a member of 
the House of Commons were at this moment to debate within 
himself, whether it would be for his ultimate happiness to begin, 
according to his ability, to misgovern. If he could be sure of 
being as lucky as some that are dead and gone, there might be 
difficulty in finding him an answer. But he is not sure; and 
never can be, till he is dead. He does not know that he is not 
close upon the moment when misgovernment such as he is 
tempted to contemplate, will be made a terrible example of. It 
is not fair to pick out the instance of the thief that has died un¬ 
hanged. The question is, whether thieving is at this moment 
an advisable trade to begin with all the possibilities of hanging 
not got over? This is the spirit of Mr. Bentham’s principle; 
and if there is any thing opposed to it in any former statement, 
it may be corrected by the present.” 

We hope that we have now at last got to tlie real 
“ magnificent principle,”—to the principle wliich is really 
to make “ the bones of the sages and patriots stir.” 
What effect it may produce on the bones of the dead we 
shall not pretend to decide ; but we are sure that it will 

do very little for the liappiness of the hving. 

Li the first place, nothing is more certain than this, 
that the Utilitarian theor)^ of government, as developed 
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ill IMr. Mill’s Essay and in all the other works on the 
subject Avhich have been put forth by the sect, rests on 
these two principles,—that men foUow theii’ interest, and 
tliat the interest of individuals may be, and m fact per¬ 
petually is, opposed to the interest of society. Unless 
these two principles be granted, Mi*. Mill s Essay does not 
contain one sound sentence. All his arguments against 
monarchy and aristocracy, all his arguments in favour of 
democracy, nay, the veiy argument by which he shows 
that there is any necessity for having govcnmient at all, 

must be rejected as utterly worthless. 

This is so palpable that even the Westminster Ke- 
viewer, though not the most clear-sighted of men, could 
not help seeing it. Accordingly, he attempts to guard 
himself against the objection, after the manner of such 
reasoners, by committing two blunders instead of one. 

“ All this,” says he, “ only shows that the membem of a 
government would do well if they were all-wiseand 
he proceeds to tell us that, as rulers are not all-wise, they 
■will invariably act against this principle wherever they 
can, so that the democratical checks will still be necessary 
to produce good government. 

No foim which human folly takes is so richly and c.v- 
quisitely laughable as the spectacle of an Utilitaiian in a 
dilemma. What earthly good can there be in a principle 
upon which no man will act until he is all-Avisc? A 
certain most important doctrine, we are told, has been 
demonstrated so clearly that it ought to be the foundation 
of the science of government. And yet the whole frame 
of government is to be constituted exactly as if this 
fundamental doctrine were false, and on the supposition 
that no human being -will ever act as if he believed it to 
be true 1 

The whole ailment of the Utilitarians in favour of 
universal suffrage proceeds on the supposition that even 
the rudest and most uneducated men cannot, for any 
length of time, be deluded into acting against their own 

VOL. I. c c 
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true intei’est. Yet now they tell us that, in all aristo- 
cratical communities, the higher and more educated class 
will, not occasionally, but invariably, act against its own 
interest. Now, the only use of proving anything, as far 
as we can see, is that people may believe it. To say that 
a man does what he beheves to be against his happiness 
is a contradiction in terms. If, therefore, government 
and laws are to be constituted on the supposition on 
which ill'. Mill’s Essay is founded, that all individuals 
will, whenever they have power over others put into 
theii‘ hands, act in opposition to the general happiness, 
then government and laws must be constituted on the 
supposition that no individual believes, or ever will 
believe, his own happiness to be identical with the 
happiness of society. That is to say, government and 
laws are to be constituted on the supposition that no 
human being will ever be satisfied by Mi. Bentham’s 
proof of his “greatest happiness principle,”—a sup¬ 
position which may be true enough, but which says little, 
we think, for the principle in question. 

But where has this principle been demonstrated ? Wc 
are curious, we confess, to see this demonstration which 
is to change the face of the world and yet is to convince 
nobody. The most amusing circumstance is that the 
Westminster Reviewer liimself does not seem to know 
whether the principle has been demonstrated or not. 
“ Ml-. Bentham,” he says, “ has demonstrated it, or at all 
events has laid such foundations that there is no trouble 
in demonstrating it.” Surely it is rather strange that 
such a matter should be left in doubt. The Reviewer 
proposed, in liis former article, a flight verbal emendation 
in the statement of the principle; he then announced 
that the principle had received its last improvement; 
and gloried in the circumstance that the Westminster 
Review had been selected as the organ of that im¬ 
provement. Did it never occiu- to lum that one slight 
improvement to a doctrine is to prove it.^ 
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tious of Ms Introduction to the Principles of MoraU and 
Ziltion, to wMch the Eeviewer refers us m Ms note 
tee is not a word of the kmd. Mi'. Beutham 
truly, that there ai’e no occasions in winch a man has no^ 
some motives for consulting the happiness of other men; 
and he proceeds to set forth what those motives^ are 
sympathy on all occasions, and the love of reputation on 
most occasions. This is the very doctrine whmh we have 
been maintaining against Mr. Mill and _ the Westminster 
Eeviewer. The principal charge which we ^^^ught 
against Mr. Mill was, that those motives to which Mi*. 
Bentham ascribes so much influence were quite left out 
of consideration in his theory. The Westminster Ee¬ 
viewer, in the very article now before us, abuses us for 
saying, in the spirit, and almost in the words of ht. 
Bentham, that “ there is a certain check to the rapacity 
and cruelty of men in their desire of the good opinion of 
others.” But does this principle, in which we fully agree 
with Ml’. Bentham, go the length of the new “ greatest 
happiness principle ? ” The question is, not whether men 
have some motives for promoting the greatest happiness, 
but whether the stronger motives be those which impel 
them to promote the greatest happiness. That this would 
always be the case if men knew their own worldly in¬ 
terests is the assertion of the Eeviewer: As he expresses 
some doubt whether Mr. Bentham has demonstrated this 
or not, we would advise him to set the point at rest by 
giving his own demonstration. 

The Eeviewer has not attempted to give a general con¬ 
firmation of the “ greatest happiness principle; ” but he has 
tried to prove that it holds good in one or two particular 
cases. And even in those.particular cases he has utterly 
failed. A man, says he, who calculated the chances 
fairly 'would perceive that it would be for his greatest 
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happiness to abstain from stealing; for a thief runs a 
gi'eater risk of being hanged than an honest man. 

It would have been wise, we think, in the Westminster 
Eeviewer, before he entered on a discussion of this sort, 
to settle in what human happiness consists. Each of the 
ancient sects of philosophy held some tenet on this sub¬ 
ject which served for a distinguishing badge. The sum- 
mum bonum of the Utilitaiians, as far as we can judge 
from the passage which we are now considering, is the 
not being hanged. 

That it is an unpleasant thing to be hanged, we most 
willingly concede to oiu* brother. But that the wliole 
question of happiness or misery resolves itself into this 
single point, we cannot so easily admit. We must look 
at the thing purchased as well as the price paid for it. 
A thief, assm'edly, runs a greater risk of being hanged than 
a labourer ; and so an officer in the army runs a greater 
risk of being shot than a banker’s clerk; and a governor 
of India runs a greater risk of dying of cholera than a 
lord of the bedchamber. But docs it therefore follow 
that every man, whatever his habits or feelings may be, 
would, if he laiew his o%vn happiness, become a clerk 
rather than a cornet, or goldstick in waiting rather than 
governor of India ? 

Nothing can be more absimd than to suppose, like the 
Westminster Reviewer, that thieves steal only because they 
do not calculate the chances of being hanged as correctly 
as honest men. It never seems to have ocemTed to liim 
as possible that a man may so gi’eatly prefer the life of a 
thief to the life of a laboimer that he may determine to 
brave the risk of detection and punishment, though he 
may even think that risk gi’eater than it really is. And 
how, on Utilitarian principles, is such a man to be con¬ 
vinced that he is in the wrong ? “ You will be found 

out.”—“Undoubtedly.”—“You -will be hanged within 
two years.”—“I expect to be hanged within one year.”— 
“ Then M’hy do you piu’suc tliis lawless mode of life ?”— 
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“ Because I would rather live for one year ^vith plenty of. 
money, dressed like a gentleman, eating and drinking of 
tlie best, frequenting public places, and visiting a dashing 
mistress, than break stones on the road, or sit down to 
the loom, with the certainty of attaining a good old age. 
It is my humour. Are you answered ? ” 

A king, says the Eeviewer again, would govern well, if 
he were ^vise, for fear of provoking his subjects to insur¬ 
rection. Therefore, the time happiness of a king is 
identical -with the greatest happiness of society. Tell 
Charles IE. that, if he will be constant to his queen, sober 
at table, regular at prayers, frugal in his expenses, active 
in the transaction of business, if he ^vill drive the herd 
of slaves, buffoons, and procurers from Wliitehall, and 
make the happiness of his people the rule of liis conduct, 
he Avill have a much greater chance of reigning in com¬ 
fort to an advanced age; that his profiision and tyranny 
have exasperated his subjects, and may, perhaps, bring him 
to an end as terrible as his father’s. He might answer, 
that lie saw the danger, but that life waa not worth 
having without ease and vicious pleasures. And what 
has our pliilosopher to say ? Does he not see that it is 
no more possible to reason a man out of liking a short 
life and a men'y one more than a long life and a dull one 
than to reason a Greenlander out of his train oil ? We 
may say that the tastes of the thief and the tyrant differ 
from Ours; but what light have we to say, looking at 
this world alone, that they do not pursue their greatest 
happiness very judiciously? 

It is the gi-ossest ignorance of human nature to suppose 
that another man calculates the chances differently from 
us, merely because he does what, in his place, we should 
not do. Every man has tastes and propensities, which 
he IS disposed to gratify at a risk and expense which 
people of different temperaments and habits think ex 

t«nt «Why,” says Horace, «does one brother 
like to lounge m the forum, to play in the Campus, and 
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to anoint himself in tlie baths, so well, that he would 
not put himself out of his way for all the wealth of the 
richest plantations of the East; while the other toils 
from sumise to sunset for the purpose of increasing his 
fortune ? ” Horace attributes the diversity to the influence 
of the Genius and the natal star : and eighteen hundred 
yeai’S have taught us only to disguise om’ ignorance 
beneath a more philosophical language. 

We tliink, therefore, that the Westmmster Reviewer, 
even if we admit his calculation of the chances to be 
right, does not make out iiis case. But he appears to us 
to miscalculate chances more grossly than any person 
who ever acted or speculated in this world. “ It is for the 
happiness,” says he, “ of a member of the House of Com¬ 
mons to govern well; for he never can tell that he is not 
close on the moment wlien misgovemment will be terribly 
punished: if he was siu*e that he should be as lucky as 
his predecessors, it might be for his happiness to misgovern; 
but he is not sure.” Certainly a member of Parliament 
is not sure that he shall not be torn in pieces by a mob, 
or guillotined by a revolutionary tribunal for his opposition 
to reform. Nor is the Westminster Ee\dewer sure that he 
shall not be hanged for mating in favom’ of universal 
suffrage. We may have democratical massacres. We may 
also have aiastocratical proscriptions. It is not veiy likely, 
thank God, that we should see either. But the radical, we 
think, rmis as much danger as the aristocrat. As to oim 
friend the Westminster Reviewer, he, it must be owned, has 
as good aright as any man on his side, “ Antoni gladios con- 
temnere:* But take the man whose votes, ever since he has 
sate in Parliament, have been the most uniformly bad, 
and oppose him to the man whose votes have been the 
most uniformly good. The Westminster Reviewer would 
probably select Mi'. Sadler and Mi’. Hume. Now, does 
any rational man tliink,^Avill the Westminster Reviewer 
himself say,—that Mr. Sadler mns more risk of coming 
to a miserable end on account of liis public conduct 
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than Ml*. Hume? Mr. Sadler does not know tliat lie is 
not close on the moment when he will be made an 
■ example of; for Mi'. Sadler knows, if possible, less about 
the future than about the past. But he has no more 
reason to expect that he shall be made an example of 
than to expect that London will be swallowed up by an 
earthquake next spring; and it would be as foolish in 
him to act on the former supposition as on the latter. 
There is a risk ; for there is a risk of eveiy thing which 
does not involve a contradiction; but it is a risk from 
which no man in liis -wits would give a shilling to be 
insured. Yet our Westminster Reviewer tells us that 
this risk alone, apart from all considerations of religion, 
honour, or benevolence, would, as a matter of mere calcu¬ 
lation, induce a "wise member of the House of Commons 
to refuse any emoluments whicli might be offered him as 
the price of his support to pernicious measures. 

We have hitherto been examining cases proposed by 
our opponent. It is now our turn to propose one ; and 
we beg that he will spare no wisdom in solving it. 

A thief is condemned to be hanged. On the eve of 
the day fixed for the execution a turnkey enters his ceU 
and tells him that all is safe, that he has only to slip out, 
that his fiiends are waiting in the neighbourhood wth 
disguises, and that a passage is taken for him in an 
American packet. Now, it is clearly for the greatest 
happiness of society that the thief should be hanged and 
the corrupt turnkey exposed and punished. Will the 
Westminster Reviewer tell us that it is for the greatest 
happiness of tJie thief to summon the head jailer and 
tell the whole story ? Now, either it is for the greatest 
happiness of a thief to be hanged or it is not. If it is, 
then the argument, by which the Westminster Reviewer 
attempts to prove that men do not promote their own 
happiness by thieving, falls to the ground. If i.t is not, 
then there are men whose greatest happiness is at variance 
wth the greatest happiness of the community. 
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To sum up our arguments shortly, we say that the 
“greatest happiness principle,” as now st-ated, is dia¬ 
metrically opposed to the piiuciple stated in the 'West¬ 
minster Eeview three months ago. 

We say that, if the “gi-eatest happiness principle,” as 
now stated, be sound, Mx. Mill’s Essay, and all other 
■worlis concerning Government which, like that Essay, 
proceed on the supposition that individuals may have an 
interest opposed to the greatest happiness of society, are 
fundamentally eiToneous. 

We say that those who hold this principle to be sound 
must be prepared to maintain, either that monarchs and 
aristocracies may be trusted to govern the community, or 
else that men cannot be trusted to follow their own 
interest when that interest is demonstrated to them. 

We say that, if men caimot be trusted to follow their 
own interest when that interest has been demonstrated to 
them, then the Utilitarian arguments in favour of universal 
sulTrage are good for nothing. 

We say that the “greatest happiness principle” has 
not been proved; that it cannot be generally proved; 
that even in the particular cases selected by the Eeviewer 
it is not clear that the principle is true; and that many 
cases might be stated in which the common sense of man¬ 
kind woidd at once pronounce it to be false. 

We now leave the Westminster Eeviewer to alter and 
amend his “magnificent principle” as he thinks best. 
Unlimited, it is false. Properly limited, it will be barren. 
The “greatest happiness principle” of the 1st of July, 
as far as we could discern its meaning thi'ough a cloud of 
rodomontade, was an idle truism. The “ greatest happi¬ 
ness principle ” of the 1st of October is, in the phrase of 
the American newspapers, “important if true.” But 
unhappily it is not true. It is not our business to con¬ 
jecture what new maxim ig to make the bones of sages 
and patriots stir on the 1st of December. We can only 
say that, unless it be something infinitely more ingenious 
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than its two predecessors, we shall leave it unmolested. 
Tlie Westminster Eeviewer may, if he pleases, indulge 
himself like Sultan Schahriar \vith espousing a rapid 
succession of vii’gin theories. But we must beg to be 
excused from playing the part of the vizier who regularly 
attended on the day after the wedding to strangle the new 
Sultana. 


The Westminster Reviewer charges us with ui'ging it 
as an objection to the “greatest happiness principle that 
“it is included in the Christian morality.” This is a mere 
fiction of his o^vn. We never attacked the morality of 
the Gospel. We blamed the Utilitarians for claiming the 
credit of a, discovery, when they had merely stolen that 
morality, and spoiled it in the stealing. They have taken 
the precept of Cluist and left the motive; and they 
demand the praise of a most wonderful and beneficial 
invention, when all that they have done has been to make 


a most useful maxim useless by separating it from its 
sanction. On religious. principles it is true that every 
individual will best promote his own happiness by pro¬ 
moting the happiness of others. But if religious con¬ 
siderations be left out of the question it is not true. If 
we do not reason on the supposition of a future state, 

where is the motive ? If we do reason on that supposi¬ 
tion, where is the discovery ? ^ 

The Westminster Eeviewer tells us that “ we wish to 
see the science of Government unsettled because we see 
no prospect of a settlement which accords with our 
interests. His angry eagerness to have questions settled 
resembles that of a judge m one of Dryden’s plays — the 
^plutryon, we think—who wishes to decide a cause 

W . I J'e has been at 

impelled to listen to the statement of the defendant 

flies into a passion,' and exdaims, “ There now air I ’ 
ago, and you must come and puzde it!” 

w.„ jr-Xtirs 
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wshes to have tlie question settled. We wisli to have it 
sifted first. The quendous manner in which we have 
been blamed for attacking Mr. Mill’s system, and pro¬ 
pounding no system of our own, reminds us of the horror 
witli which that shallow dogmatist, Epicurus, the worst 
parts of whose nonsense the Utilitarians have attempted 
to revive, slirank from the keen and searching scepticism 
of the second Academy. 

It is not oiu' fault that an experimental science of vast 
extent does not admit of being settled by a short demon¬ 
stration ; — that the subtilty of nature, in the moral as in 
the physical world, triumphs over the subtilty of syllogism. 
The quack, who declares on affidavit that, by using his 
l)ills and attending to his printed directions, hundreds 
wlio had been dismissed incurable from the hospitals 
have renewed their youth like the eagles, may, perhaps, 
think that Sir Henry Halford, when he feels the pulses of 
patients, inquires about their symptoms, and prescribes a 
different remedy to each, is unsettling the science of 
medicine for the sake of a fee. 

If, in the course of this controversy, we have refrained 
from expressing any opinion respecting the political insti¬ 
tutions of England, it is not because we have not an 
opinion or because we shrink from avo'wing it. The 
Utilitarians, indeed, conscious that their boasted theory 
of government would not bear investigation, were desirous 
to turn the dispute about Mr. Mill’s Essay into a dispute 
about the Wliig party, rotten boroughs, impaid magistrates, 
and ex-officio informations. Wlien we blamed them for 
talldng nonsense, they cried out that tliey were insulted 
for being reformers, —just as poor Ancient Pistol swore 
that the scars which he iiad received from the cudgel of 
Fluellen were got in the Gallia wars. We, however, did 
not tliink it desirable to mix up political questions, about 
which the public mind is violently agitated, with a great 

problem in moral philosophy. 

Our notions about Government are not, however. 
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altogether unsettled. We have an opinion about parlia¬ 
mentary reform, though we have not amved at tliat 
opinion by the royal road which Mr. Mill has opened for 
the explores of political science. As we are taking 
leave, probably for the last time, of this controvers 3 % we 
•will state very concisely what our doctrines are. On 
some future occasion we may, perhaps, explain and defend 
them at length. 

Our fervent wish, and we will add our sanguine hope, 
is that we may see such a refonn of the House of Com¬ 
mons as may render its votes the express image of the 
opinion of the middle orders of Britain. A pecuniaiy 
qualification we think absolutely necessaiy; and, in 
settling its amount, our object would be to draw the line 
in such a manner that every decent farmer and shojv 
keeper might possess the elective franchise. We should 
wish to see an end put to all the advantages which parti¬ 
cular forms of property possess over other foms, and 
particular portions of property over other equal portions. 
And tins would content us. Such a reform would, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Mill, establish an aristocracy of wealth, and 
leave the community wthout protection and exposed to 
all the evils of unbiidled power. Most willingly would 
we stake the whole controversy between us on the success 
of the experiment wliich we propose. 


END OP THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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Dr. Bloomfield’s College and School Edition of 
the Greek Testament: With brief English 
Notes, chiefly Philological and Explanatory. 
Seventh Edition; with Map and Index. 
Fcp. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Dr. Bloomfield’s College and School Lexicon 
to the Greek Testament. New Edition, 
cnrcfully revised. Fcp. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


Bourne. —A Treatise on the Steam- 

Engine, in its Application to Mines, Mills, 
Steam-Navigation, and Railways. By the 
Artisan Club. Edited by JohxBoitbxe, C.E. 
New Edition; Vith 33 Steel Plates and 849 
\Vood Engravings. 4to. price 278. 

Bonnie’s Catechism of the Steam-Engine 
in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, 
Steam-Navigation, Railways, and Agricul¬ 
ture: With Practical Instructions for the 
Manufacture and Management of Engines 
of every Jclass. Fourth Edition, enlarged; 
with 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Boyd. —A Manual for Naval Cadets. 

Publislied with the sanction and approval 
of the Lords Commissioners of the Admi¬ 
ralty. By John McNeill Both, Captain, 
R.N. With Compass-Signals in Colours, 
and 236 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Braude.-A Dictionary of Science, Lite¬ 
rature, and Art: Comprising the History, 
Description, and Scientific Principles of 
every Branch of Human Knowledge; with 
the Derivation and Definition of all the 
Terms in general use. Edited by W. T. 
Braise, F.R.SX. and E.j assisted by Be. 
J. Cautix. Third Edition, revised and co^ 
rected; with numerous Woodcuts. 8vo. 60s. 

Professor Brande's Lectures on Organic 

Chemistry, as applied to Manufactures; 
including Dyeing, Bleaching, Calico-Piwt- 
ing, Sugar-Manufacture, the Preservation 
of Wood, Tanning, Ac.; delivered before the 
Members of the Royal Institution. Edited 
by J. ScomBK, M.B, Fcp. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, price 76. 6d. 

Brewer.—An Atlas of History and Geo¬ 
graphy, from- the Commencement of the 
Cliristian Era to the Present Time: Com¬ 
prising a Series of Sixteen coloured Maps, 
arranged in Chronological Order, with Illus¬ 
trative Memoirs. By the Rev. J, S. Brewer, 
M.A., Professor of English History and 
Literature in King’s College, London. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected. 
Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. half-bound. 

Brialmont.—The Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. From the French of Alexis 
Brialmoxt, Captain on the Staff of the 
Belgian Army: With Emciulations and 
Additions. By the Rev. G. R. Gleio, M.A., 
Chaplain-General to the Forces and Pi'c- 
bendary of St. Paul's. Witli Mops, Plans 
of Battles, and Portraits. VoLS. 1. and 11. 
8vo. 30i. 

The Third and ForRTH Volumes (com¬ 
pletion) ore now in the press, and will take 
up the histoiy of the Duke from the Bottle of 
Waterloo, representing him as an Ambassador, 
ns a Minister, and as a Citizen. 
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Brodie, — Psychological Inquiries, in a 

Series of 'Essays intended to illustrate the 
Influence of the Physical Organisation on 
the Mental Faculties. By SirBBKJAMIK C. 
BEODl£,Bart« ThirdEdition. Fcp.Sro.Ss. 

Dr. Thomas Bull on the Maternal Ma- 

nagement of Children in Health and Disease. 
Htxf Edition. Fcp. Sto. Sa. 

Sr. Ball'a Hints to Hothera on the Manage* 
meut of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Boom: With 
an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion 
with those subjects, ; and Hints upon 
Nursing. Edition. Fcp. Sro. 5d. 


Dr. Bull’s Work on Blindness, entitled 

the Sense of Vision Denied and Lost. Edited 
by the Rer. B. Q. Johns, Chaplain of the 
Blind School, St. George's Fields. With a 
brief Introductory Memoir of the Author 
by Mrs. Bull. Fcp. 8to. 4s. 6 d« 

Bunsen. — Christianity and Mankind, 

their Beginnings and Prospects. By 
Boron C.C. J. Buksbk, D.D., D.C.L., D.Ph. 
Being a New Edition, corrected, remodelled, 
and extended, of EifpolytM and AU Jye. 
7 Tob. 8to. £5.5s. 

V This Edition is composed of three dUUnet works, 
which mar bs Imd sepanteir, as follows 

1. Hippol>ttis and hb Am; or, the BesinniDes end 
Prospects of ChristtaaTt/. Z toIs. Sto. price Bl. I0i» 

2. OoUine of the PhUosophj of Ualrersal Historr ep* 
plied to Laneuaee nad Belton: ContainiDir an Ac- 
mat of t)ie Alphabetical Ooafemcei. t vols. Sro. 
pnee ei. iSs. 

3. AiudccU Antc-NIcseua. 3 rob. Sro. price £t. ti« 


Bunsen.—Lyra Germanica. Translated 

from the German by Cathsbikb Wnrz- 
WOBTll. Fi/ih Edilion of the Fibst Sbbibs, 
Hymns for the Sundays and chief Festirals 
of the Chrislian Year. A«t> Edition of the 
Sbcokd Ssbibs, the Christian Life. Fcp. 
8to. price Ss. each Series. 


Hymns from lyra Oermaniea .18mo. Is. 

fc!j! ?«TO3ti Hymiw hsT. beea Bud« 

Wrtn wUmUors nabU.h.d In Uernunr Baron BcniM • 
ttdfonnMmpaiilonTo1anic«lo "om. 


Theelo^ Germanica: Which, settath torth 
many fair Uneaments of Dirine Truth, and 
T«7 lofty and lorely things toaohine 
a Perfect Life. Translated by SpaaioiA 
WiNKWOBTH. With a Preface by the E«t 
OKABLBBK iBOSLBrj and a Letter by Baron 
Birhw. ThirdEdition. Fcp.8To.6e. 

Bunsen. — Egypt’s Place in Universal 

l^toryj An Historical InTCstigation. in 

0* J- Btossk, 
D.D., D.C.L., D.Ph. Translated from the 
C^an by 0. H. Cottbbli^ Esq., M.A. 
With many UlustratioM. VoL.1. Sto.ZSs.: 

VOL. n. price SOs.} and Yol. HI. price 268 


Bunting.—The Life of Jabez Bunting, 

D.D. J With Notices of contemporary Per¬ 
sons and Erents. By his Son, Thomas 
Pbbcival Bunting. In Two Volumes. 
VoL. I. with Two Portraits and a Vignette, 
in post 8ro. price Ts. 6d. cloth; or {larye 
paper and froof "Engravingz) in square crown 
8vo. lOs. 6d. 


Banyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress: With a 

Preface by the Rot. Charles Kingsley, 
Rector of Erersley; and about 120 Illus¬ 
trations engraved on Steel and on Wood 
from Original Designs by Charles Bennett. 
Fcp. 4to. price 21d« cloth, gilt edges. 


Bishop Butler’s General Atlas of Modem 

and Ancient Geography; comprising Fiity- 
two fuU-coIourcd Maps; with complete In¬ 
dices. New Edition, nearly all re-cngraved, 
enlarged, and greatly unproved. Edited by 
the Author's Son. Royal 4to.248. half-bound. 


Separately 


’The Modern Atlas of 28 full* 
coloured Maps. Royal 8vo 
price 12s. 

The Ancient Atlas of 2*1 full* 
coloured Maps. Royal 8 to. 
\ price 12s, 


Bishop Butler’s Sketch of Modem and 

Ancient Geography. New Edition, tho* 
roughly rerised, with such Altontions intro* 
duced as continually progressive Diicoyariea 
and the latest Information have rendered 
necessary. Post 8to. price 7 b. 6 d. 


Burton.—Hrst Footsteps in East Africa; 

or, an Exploration of Harar. By Richakj) 
P. Bubtok, CapUin, Bombay Army. With 
Maps and coloured Plates. 8to. 18s. 


Burton.—Personal Narrative of a Pil¬ 
grimage to El Medinah and Meccah. By 
Eiohabd P. Bvbton, Coptain. Bombay 
Army, SecondEdilion,teThi!ii with coloured 
Plates and Woodcuts. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 24s. 


The Cabinet Lawyer: A Popular Digest 

of t^ Laws of England, CivU and Orimmal • 
TOth a Dictionary of Law Terms, 

Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities s Correct 
^bles of Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, 
« Post-Horse Duti^ 

Post-Offiw E^tions J and Prison Discil 
Dime. 18th Eition, comprising the Puilio 
Acts ofthoSession 1858. Fcp. 8to. 10s. €d. 


AU9 uaouiau 


pbcH Dictionaiy of All the Conntris! 
toe World. By the Author of TAe CaH 
AiKyer. Fcp. 8to. lOs. 6d. cloth. 
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NEW WOEES AKD ITEW EDITIONS 


Caird.— Prairie Farming in America: 

Witli Notes by the way on Canada and the 
Dmted States. By Jaiies Caiud, M.P., 
Author of “English Agricult are,” “High 
Fiirmiug,” 4c. l6mo. 3s. 6(1. 

Calvert. — The Wife^s Manual; or, 

Prayers, Thoughts, und Fougs on Scteral 
Oceofioiis of a Matron^s Life. Bj the Eer. 

. CiLVEiiT, il.A. Ornamented from De¬ 
signs bj tho Author in the style of Qur^ 
Eliza it'/h j Erauer-Book, Sec ond Edition. 
Crown 8ro. 10s. 6(1. 

Catlow.—Popular Conchology; or, the 

Shell Cabinet arranged according to the 
Modern System j With a detailed Account 
of tJie Animals, and a complete Dcscriptiye 
List of the Families and Genera of Becent 
and Fossil Shells. By Agnes Catlow. 
Second Edition, much improTcd; with 405 
Woodcut Illustrations. Post 8 to. price 11 s. 

Catz and Faiiie’s Book of Emblems.— 

Slorol Emblems, from Jacob Catz and 
SofiEni Fablie ; with Aphorisms, Adages, 
oud Prorerbs of all Nations. The IlluFtro* 
tions freely rendered from designs found in 
the works of Catz and Farlie, by John 
LEiOHToy, F.S.A., and engraved under his 
superintendence. Imperial 8vo. with 60 
large Illustrations on Wood, and numerous 
Vignettes and Tail Pieces. 

Cecil. —The Stud Farm; or, Hints on 

Breeding Horses for the Turf, the Chase, and 
the Boad. Addressed to Breeders of ^ce* 
Horses and Hunters, Landed Proprietors, 
and especially to Tenant Farmers. By 
Cecil. Fcp. 8?o. with Frontispiece, Ss. 

Cecil’s Stable Practice; or, Hints on Training 
for the Turf, the Chase, and the Boadi 
with Observations on Baring and Hunt* 
ing, Wasting, Bace-Biding, and Handi- 
capping: Addressed to Owners of Racers, 
Hunters, and other Horses, and to all who 
arc concerned in Bacing, Steeple*Chasing, 
and Fox-Hunting. Second Edition, Fcp. 
8vo. with Plate, price 5s. half-bound. 

Chapman. — Histo^ of Gustavns Adol- 

phua and of the Thirty Years' War up to the 
King's Death: With some Account of its 
Conclusion by the Peace of Westphalia, in 
1648 . By B. Chap VAX, M.A., Vicar of 
Letherhead. 8vo. with Plans, 12s. Gd 

ouington. — Handbook of Chemical 

Analysis, adapted to tho Unitary System of 
Notation. By P. T. Conixotok, M.A., 
F.C.S. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. Also Tahiti of 
(lualdative Jna/yiis, designed as n Com- 
pnniou to the Handbook, price 2s. 6d« 


Connolly.—The Romance of the Ranis; 

or, Anecdotes, Episodes, and Social Inci¬ 
dents of Military Life. By T. W. J 
CojofOLiY, Quartermaetep of the Boyal 
Engineers. 2 toIs. 8 ro. 219. 

ConnoUy’s History of the Eoyal Sappers and 
Miners: Including the Scirices of the Corps 
in the Crimea ond at the Siege of Sebastopol. 
Second Edition, rerised and enlarged; with 
17 coloured plates. 2 rob. 8vo. price SOs. 

Conybeare and Howson.—The Life and 

Epistles of Saint Paul; Comprising a com¬ 
plete Biography of the Apostle, and a 
Translation of his Epistles inserted in 
Chronological Order. By the Her. W. J. 
COKTBBABB, M-A.; and the Eer. J. S. 
Howsow, M.A. Third Edition, revised and 
corrected; with several Maps and Wood* 
cuts, and 4 Plates. 2 vols. square crown 
8to. 3le. 6d. cloth. 

The Original Edition, with more 
numerous Illustrations, in 2 vols. 4to. price 
48e.—may also be had. 

Dr. Copland's Dictionary of Practical 
Medicine: Comprising Geoeral Pathology, 
tho Nature and Treatment of Diaeasea, 
Morbid Structures, and the Disordare es¬ 
pecially incidental to CUmates, to Sex, and 
to the different Epochs of Life; with nume¬ 
rous approved Fonnolo of the Medicines 
recommended. Now complete in 3 vols. 
8vo. price £5.11s. cloth. 

Bishop Cotton’s Instractions in the 

Doctrine and Practice of Christianity. In¬ 
tended chiefly as an Introduction to Confir¬ 
mation. Fourth Edition, 18mo. 29. fid. 

Cresy’s Encyclopsedia of Civil Engi- 

neering, Historical, Theoretical, ond Prac¬ 
tical. Illustrated by upwards of 8,000 
Woodcuts. Second Edit ion ^ revised and 
brouglit down to the Present Time in a 
Sup^ement,eomprbing MetropolitanWater- 
Supply, Drainage of Towns, Railways, 
Cubical Proportion, Brick and Iron Con¬ 
struction, Iron Screw Piles, Tubular Bridges, 
4c. 8vo. 63s. cloth. 

Crosse. —Memorials, Scientific and Li* 

t«rary, of Andrew Croeao, the Electrician. 
Edited by Mrs. CaOsSB. Poet 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Crowe. —The History of France. By 
Etbb EtaK3 Cbdwb. In Eivo Tolumes. 
VoL. I. 8vo. price 149. 
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Cruikshank. — The Life of Sir John 

Falstoff, illustrated in a Series of Xwcmy^ 
four original Etchings by George Cruik* 
shank. Accompanied by an imaginary 
Biography of the Knight by Robert B. 
Brougu. Boyol 8 ro. price 128 . 6 d. clotlu 

Lady Cast’s Invalid’s Book. —The In¬ 
valid’s Own Book: A Collection of Recipes 
from various Book^ aud various Countries. 
By the Honourable Lady Cost, Second 
Edi(io?i, Fcp. 870 . price 28. 6 d. 

Dale—The Domestic Liturgy and Family 

Chaplain, in Two Parts: Part I. Churclx 
Services adapted for Domestic Use, with 
Prayers for Every Day of the Week, selected 
from the Book of Common Prayer; Part 
II. an appropriate Sermon for Every Sunday 
in the Year. By the Rev. Thomas Dale, 
M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 
Second Edition. Post 4to. 21d. cloth; 
3Ia. 6 <I. calf; or £2, lOs. morocco. 

^ / Tna TimxY Coipluv, l£*. 

beparauiy \ dokisho Liic*qt, lOs. 6d. 

Davy (Dr. J.) —The Angler and his 

Friend j or. Piscatory Colloquies and Fiali- 
mg Excursions. By. John Divy, M.D., 
F.K.S., Slc. Fcp. 8 vo. price 6 s. 

The Angler in the lake BUtriet: or, Piscatory 
Colloquies and Fishing Excuraione in West¬ 
moreland and Cumberland. By John 
Daty, M.D., F.R.S. Fcp. 8 to. 68 . Od. 

D« Ponblanque. — The Administration 

and Organieation of the British Army, with 
especial reference to Finance and Supply. 
By Edward Babbinqton De Fonblanqdb, 
Assistant Commissury-Qcneral. 8 to. 12 a. 

De la Rive.—A Treatise on Electricity 
in Theory and Practice. By A. Db la Rite, 
Professor in the Academy of Genota. Trans* 
lated for the Author by 0. V. Walsbb, 
P.R.S, With numerous Woodcut Illustra- 
tione. 3 vols. 8 to. price £ 8 . ISs. cloth. 

Domenech. - Seven Years’ Remdence in 
the Great Deserts of North Amoica. By 
the Abb 6 Dohbnbch. With a Map, and 
about Sixty Woodcut lUustrationa. 2 Tols. 

rtoi/y. 

Iho Abho Bomoaoeh’s Missionary Adyentaws 
ill Texas and Mexico: A Personal Narrative 
M Six Years’ Sojourn in those Regions, 
mnslated under the Author’s auperin- 
tendence. 8 vo. with Map, 10s. 6 d. 


The Eclipse of Faith; or, a Visit to a 

Religious Sceptic. i)/A£di/wn. Fcp. 8 vo. 6 s. 

Defeneo of The Eclipse of Faith, by its 
Author: Being a Rejoinder 1 o Professor 
Newman's Rep/y; Including a full Exami¬ 
nation of that Writer’e Criticism on the 
Character of Clxrist ; and a Chapter on the 
Aspects and Pretensions of Modem Deism. 
Second Edi(i>n^ revised. Post 8 vo. 6 s, 6 d. 

The Eaglishman’sGreek Concordance of 

the New Tefttamcnt; Being an Attempt at a 
Verbal Connexion between the Greek and 
the English Texts; including a Concordance 
to tiie Proper Names, with Iniloxcs, Greek- 
English and Knglisli-Grcck. New Edition, 
with a now Index. Royal 8 ro. price 42s. 

The EnglUhman'i Hebrew and Chaldee Con¬ 
cordance of tho Old Tcetamont: Being an 
Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between 
the Original and the EngHah Translationa ; 
with Indexes, a List of tho Proper Names 
and their Occurrences, ic. 2 vols. royal 
8 vo. £3.13s. 6 d.; large paper, £4.148. 6 d. 

Ephemera’s Handbook of Angling; 

teaching Fly-Fishing, Trolling, Bottom* 
Fishing, Salmon*Fieliing : With the Natural 
History of River-Fish, and tho best Modee 
of Catching them. Third Edition, corrected 
and improved; with Woodcuts, Fcp. 8 vo. 6 «. 

Ephemera’s Book of the Salmon: Com* 
prising tho Theory, Principles, and Prac* 
tico of Fly-Fishing for Salmon \ Lists of 
good Salmon Flics for every good River in 
the Empire; the Natural History of the 
Salmon, its Habits described, and tho best 
way of artificially Breeding it. Fcp. 8to. 
wiUi coloured Plates, price 14e. 

Fairbaim.—Useful Information for En- 
gineeret Bring a Series of Lectures delivered 
to tho Working Engineers of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire. With Appendices, containbg 
tho Results of Experimental Inquiries into 
tho Strength of Materials, tho Causes of 
Boiler Explosions, &c. By Wiliiak 
FM nBAiBN,F3.3., F.G.S. Stcond Edilion ; 
with numerousPlatea and Woodcuts. Crown 

8 vo. price lOs. 6 d. 

First Impressions of the New World on 

Two Travellers from tho Old in tho Autumn 
of 1858: with Map hy Arrowsmith. Post 

oTO. 88. 6d. 

Fischer,—Francis Bacon of Verulam- 

Reahstio Philos^hy and its Age. By Dr! 

K. Fibckb. Translated by JohkOxbk- 

roBD. Post 8 vo. 98. 6 d. 
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Forester-Rambles in the Islands of 

Corsica mid Sarclitiia: With Notices of 
Hicir iristorr, Antiquities, and present 
Condition, Trrojus Foresteh, Au¬ 
thor of Koncatf in 18t8-1849. With ' 
coloured Map ; and numerous Illustrations j 
in Colours and Tints and on M’oocl, from ! 
Drawings made during the Tour by Lieut.- 
Co), il. A. Biddclpd, R A. Imperial 
8 ro. price 28s. 

Frazer.-Letters of Sir A. S. Frazer, 

K.C.B., Commanding llie Royal Horso Artil¬ 
lery under the Duke of Wellington: Written 
during tlie Penijisular and Waterloo Cam¬ 
paigns. Edited by Major-General SaBiyr, 
R.A, With Portrait, 2 Maps, and Plan. 
8 vo. 18?. 

Freeman and Salvin. - Falconry: Its 

Claims, History, and Practice. By GiCE 
Earle Freemax, M.A. {‘‘Peregrine’* of the 
Field newspaper) 5 and Capt. F. H. Salyik. 
Post 8to. witli Woodcut Illustrations from 
Drawings by Wolf. | 

Garratt.—Marvels and Mysteries of In¬ 
stinct ; or, Curiosities of Animal Life. By 
Georoe Garratt. Second Edifion, revised 
and improved 5 with a Frontispiece. Fcp. 
8to. price 4s. 6 d. 

Gilbart.—A Practical Treatise on Bank¬ 
ing. By Jabies William Gilbabt, F.R.S. 
Suth EdilioHy revised and enlarged. 2 yoIs. 
12mo. Portrait, I 63 . 


Greathed.—Letters written daring the 

Siege of Delhi. By H. H. Greaxhed, late 
of the Bengut Civil Service. Edited by \\U 
Widow. Post 8 vo. 8 s. 6 d. 

Green.—Lives of the Princesses of Eng¬ 
land. By Mrs. Mary Abinb Everett 
Gueex, Editor of the Leltenof Foyal and 
IHusirioue Ladiee. With numerous Por¬ 
traits. Complete in 6 vols. post 8 vo. price 
10s. 6 d. eacli.—Any Volume may be hod 
eefaratehj to complete sets. 

Greyson. — Selections from the Coire- 

spondcnce of R. E. H. GnETSoy, Esq. 
Edited by the Autlior of The Eclipee of 
Failh. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo. 70.6d. 

Grove. — The Correlation of Physical 
Forces. By W. R. Gbotb, Q.C., M.A., 
F.R.S., kc. Third EdiUoiu 8 vo. price Ts. 

Gurney.—St. Louis and Henri IV.: Being 

a Second Scries of Historical Sketches. 
By the Rev. JoHK H. Gubney, M.A., Rector 
of St. Mary*s, Marylebone. Fcp. 8 vo. 6 s. 

Evening Secreationa; or, Samples from the 
Lccturc-Rooin. E^ted by the Rev. J. H* 
Gubkey, M.A. Crown 8 to, 5s. 

Gwilt’s* Encyclopsdia of Architecture! 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By 
Joseph Qwiit, With more than 1,000 
Wood Engravings, from Designs by J. S. 
Qwxlt. Fourth Edition. 6 vo. 423. 


OUbart’s Logic of Banking: a Familiar Ex* 
position of the Principles of Reasoning, and 
their application to the Art and the Science 
of Banking. 12mo. with Portrait, 12s. 6 d. 


Gleig.—Essays, Biographical, Historical, 

and Miscellaneous, contributed chiefly to the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly ArwVirs. By the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A., Chaplain-General 
to tlie Forces and Frobendary of St. Paul’s. 
2 vols. 8 vo. 21 s. 


COXTBHTS. 


1. Dr. Clialtncrr. 

S. Our Defensive Arma* 
meat. 

S. NaiuralTlicolojiy. 
i. Blilkary BriOeei). 

5. TheWaroftboPuiuaub. 


5. The Puri (.ins. 

7. General Miller. 

8. ImUa and its Army. 
0. The Bffidchenstien. 
10. MllKary Education. 


The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 

Edited by Bolton Cornet, Eaq. Illustrated 
by Wood Engravings, from Designs by 
Members of the Etcliing Club. Square 
crown 8 vo. cloth, 21s. j morocco, El. 16s. 

Gosse. — A Naturalist's Sojourn in 

Jamaica. By P. H. Gosse, Esq. With 
Plates. Post 8 vo. price 149. 


Hare (Archdeacon).—The Life of Luther, 

in Forty-eight Historical Engravings. By 
GrsTir Konio. With Explanations by 
Archdeacon Habb and Subanna Wink- 
WOBTH. Fcp. 4to. price 283. 

Harford.—Life of Michael Angelo Buon¬ 
arroti: With Translations of many of his 
Poems and Letters; also Memoirs of Savo¬ 
narola, BaphucI, and Vittoria Coloniia. 

John S. IlABronD, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Second EdUion, thoroughly revised; with 
20 copperplate Engravings. 2 vols. Svo. 25s. 

Ulttstratious, Architectural and Pictorial, of 
the Genius of ilichocl Angelo Buonarroti. 
With Descriptions of the Plates, by the 
Commendatore Canina ; C. R. Cockbbbll, 
Esq., RA.; and J. S. Habpobd, Esq., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. Folio, 73s. 6 d half-bound. 

Hanisou.—The Light of the Forge; or, 
Counsels dnnvn from the Sick-Bed of E. M. 
By the Rev. W. Uabrison, M.A., Domestic 
Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge. Fcp. 8 ro. price Ss. 
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Harry Hieover.-Statle Talk and Table 

Talk; or, Spectacles for Young Sportsmen. 
By Habby Hieoybb. NawE&ion, 2 vols. 
870. with Portrait, price 243. 


Harry Hieover.—The Hunting^Pield. By Harry 
Hieotbe. With Two Plates. Fcp. 8to. 
5$. half-bound. 

Harry Eieover. — Practical Horscnunslup. 
By Habry Hieovbb. Second Sdiiion \ with 
2 Plates. Fcp. 8to. bs. half*bound. 

Harry Hieoyer-The Pocket and the Stud; or, 
Practical Hints on the Management of the 
Stable. By Habbt HiBoysB. Third 
Edition; with Portrait of the Author. Fcp. 
8 to. price 5s. half-bound. 

Harry Hieoyer.—The Stud, for Practical Pur* 
poses and Practical Men: Being a Guide 
to the Choice of a Horse for use more than 
for show. By Habry HizoyBB. With 
2 Plates. Fcp. 8yo. price Ss. half^bound. 


Hayward. — Biographical and Critical 

Essays, reprinted from Eeriews, with Ad¬ 
ditions and Corrections, By A. Hayward, 
Esq., Q.C, 2 ToU. 8vo. price 24s, 


C05TDKTS. 


1. Sjenoy Smitb. 

2. Samuel Rofiyre. 

S. Jamoi Smith. 

4. Geon^e Seliryn. 

a. Lord ChceUrSeld. 

0. Lord aiclboumc. 

7. Genei^ Von Itadowitz. 

8. CouiiteM Hahn>Ku1in. 

3. De SUmlshl (Henri 

UeyXh 

10. Pierre Dupont. 

It. Lor<i Kldon and ihe 
Chances of the Par. 


12. Tho Crimean Cainpaii?». 
IS. American OraU^rt and 
SUtoemen. 

14. JournalUm in Franco. 

15. Pariilon MoraU and 

Uanncri. 

10. Hie ImltativoPowerf 01 
Muelc. 

17. RrllUh Field Sixirli. 

IB. Science and Lllcraturo 
ofEthuetto. 

10. TUoArt of DLidtkK* 


Sir John Herschel—Outlines of Astro¬ 
nomy. By Sir Johk F. W. HBBfiOiiBL, 
Bart., K.H., M.A. Jj/M Edition, reviBcd 
and corrected to the existing state of Astro* 
Domical Knowledge; with Plates and Wood- 
outs. 870. price 18s. 


Sir John HerschoVs Essays from the Edin- 
hurgh and Quarttrlg with Ad¬ 

dresses end other Pieces. Svo. prico 163. 


Hassall. —Adulterations Detected; or. 

Plain Instructions for tho Discorery of 
Frauds in Food and Modtcinc. BjArtbob 
Hill Hassall, M.D. Lond., Analyst of The 
Lancet Sanitary Commission; and Author of 
tho Eeports of that Commission published 
under the title of Pood and ita Adulterations 
(which may also bo had, in 670. price 28s.) 
With 225 Illustratioud, engrayed on Wood, 
Crown $70. ITs, 6d. 

Hassall.—A History of the British Fresh 

Water Algss: Including Descriptions of the 
Desmides and Diatomaceto. w ith upwards 
of One Hundred Plates of Figures, illus¬ 
trating tho various Species. By Abtbcx 
Hill Hassall, M.D., Author of Micros 
seopic Anatomy cf the Human Body, 2 
vok 870. with 103 Plates, price £1.16s. 

Col. Hawker’s Instructions to Yonng 

Sportamen in all that relates to Guns and 
Shooting, llth Edition, reyised by the 
Author*a Son, Major P. W. L. Hawcsb ; 
^th a Bust of the Author, and numerous 
Illustrations. Square crown 8to, 18s« 

Haydn’s Book of Dignities: Contidning 

EoUs of the OfBcial Personages of the British 
Empire, CitU, Ecclesiastical, Judicial, Uili* 
tai^, Hayal, and Munieij^ fromtiie Earliest 
Ppiods to the Present Time. Together 
with the SoTereigne of Europe, from the 
Foundation of their respectiie States | the 
Peerage and Nobility of Great Britain; Ac. 
Being a New Edition, improred and conti* 
nu^ of Beatson^s Politioal Index* 8to* 
price 268a half-bound* 


Hinchliff.—Summer Months among the 

Alps: With tho Ascent of Monte Rosa. 
By Thomas W. Hikohliff, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrbtcr-at-Law. With 4 tinted 
Views and 3 Maps. Post 8to. price 10s. 6d. 

Hints on Etiquette and the Usages of 
SocieW: With a Glance at Bad Habits. 
New edition, rerised (with Additions) by n 
Lady of Bank. Fcp.Sro. price Half-a-Crown. 

Holland.Medical Kotes and Reflec- 

tions. By SlB Hskby Hollakd, Bart., 
M.D., F.B.S., &c., Physician in Ordinary 
to tbo Queen and Prince-Consort. Third 
Edition^ rerised throughout and corrected; 
with some Additions. Sro. 18s. 

Sir H. Holland’s Chapters on Mental Physi¬ 
ology, founded chiefly on Chapters contained 
in Jledical Notes and lUfJtections. Second 
Edition. Post 6to. price Ss. 6d. 

Hooker.—Hew Gardens; or, a Popular 

Guide to the Boyal Botanic Gardens of 
Hew. By Sm Willuh Jackbok Hooksb, 
EuH., Ac., Director. 16mo. price Sixpence. 

Hooker and Amott—The British Flora 5 

comprising the Pbesnogamous or Flowering 
Plants, and the Ferns. SeTenth Edition, 
with Ad^tions and Corrections; and nu* 
mopouB Figure# iUustredT. of tho Umbelli- 
feroo# PUnts, the Composite Plants, the 
GnsKB, and the Ferns. By Sib W J 
Hookbb, F.B.A^ and L.3., 4c.; an^ (j, 

wittlg pia^ pncoldB.j with the Plate# 
coloured, price 21#. 

B 6 
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NEW WORKS AKD ITEW EDITIONS 


Horne's Introdnction to the Critical 

Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scrii> 
turcs. Tenik E<Htiony revised, corrected, 
niul brouglit down to the present time. 
Edited by the Rev. T. Hirtwxll Hokne, 
B.D. (the Autlior); the Rev. Shiuel 
Dattdsok, D.D. of the University of Halle, 
and LL.D.; and S. PniDEirx Treqeixes, 
LL.D. AVitli 4 Maps and 22 Vignettes and 
Facsimiles, 4 vols. 8vo. £3.13s. 6d, 


^ %• TliO Four Tolumos may also be liad waraUh u 
follows:— ^ 

Vot. T.-^A Summary of the Knctencofcrthe<ieimaneno», 
AiUhOhtinly, I ncomiplc^l Presmatioii.aml Inspiration of 
tUoJIolyNriptures. Itythe Rev. T.H. Home,U.U..8vo.las. 


Foi.. II.-TlioText ofthewon^considered: With 
a Treatijo on Saerwi InterpreUlion: anil a brief liitroduc- 
Uon to the Old Tntimeni Book?* anu the Ap^crupha. ByS. 
Davjdeon, D.D. (Halle)ami LL.D.Svo. h$. 


Vot. HI.—A Summary of Bihlical Geography and Anti- 
Quitiei. By the Rev. T.H, Home, B.D. . ..Sro.I^s, 


^ Voi. IV.-A hlntroduel ion to the Textual Criticism of the 
Tc$r<mf>nt. By the Hev. T. H. Home, B.D. The 
Cntioak Part ro*written, and the remainder revised and 
cJitcd by ff. I>. Tro.{cllKS. LL.D.8vo. IS,. 


Horae. — A Compendious Introduction 

to tliu Study of the Bible. By tbe Rot. 
T. Hautttill ITohne, B.D. New Edition, 
witlt Maps and lUuatrations. 12mo. 9s. 


Hoskyns.—Talpa; or, the Chronicles of 

n CIny Farm: .An A/rriciilturoI Fragment. 
By C 11 AND 03 Wren Eosktns, Esq. Fom-tli 
Edition. Witli 24 Woodcuts from tbe 
original Designs by George CacriEsnANK. 
IGino. price 5s. 6d. 


William Howitt’s Boy’s Country Book: 

Being tlie Real Life of a Country Boy 
written by hur.sclf ; exhibiting all the 
Amusements, Pleasures, and Pursuits of 
Children in the Country. New Edition? 
with 40 Woodcuts. Fop. 8vo. price 6s. 

Howitt.-The Rural Life of England. By 
WiLLUii HowiXT. New EiUtion, cor¬ 
rected and rerieed? with Woodcuts by 
Bewick and Williams. Medium 8to. 219. 


The Abbe' Hue’s work on the Chinese 

Empire, founded on Pourtcen Years’ Travels 
and Residence in China. K-oph's Edition, 
witli 2 Woodcut Illuati-atiouB. Croim 8vo. 
price 5s. 


Hue.- Christianity in China, Tartary, 
and Thibet. By M. I’Abbe IIcc, formerly 
Missionary Apostolic in Cliina? Author of 
The Chinese Empire, ic, Tois. I. and II. 
8vo. 213. ; and VOL. III. price lOs. 6d. 


Hudson’s Plain Directions for Making 

Wills in conformity with the Law. New 
Edition, corrected and revised by the 
Author ? and practically illustrated by Spe¬ 
cimens of Wills coiitiiiaing many varieties 
of Bequests, also Notes of Cases judicially 
decided since the Wills Act come iuto ope¬ 
ration. Fop. 8vo. 2s. 6d.' 


Howitt (A. M.) —An Art-Student in 

Munich. By AmfA Mae? Howixi. 2 
vols. post 8vo. price Ids. 


Hudson’s Executor’s Guide. New and 

enlarged Edition, revised by the Author 
with reference to tho latest reported Cases 
and Acts of Parliament. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


Howitt.-The Children's Year. By Mary 

nowiTT. With Four Illustrations, from 
Designs by A. M. Howitt. Square 16mo. 6s. 

Howitt.—TaJlangetta, the Squatter’s 

Home! A Story of Australian Life. By 
William Howitt, Author of Tico Tears in 
Ticioria, &c. 2 vols. post 8to. price 18s. 

Howitt. — Land, Labour, and Gold; 

or. Two Tears in Victoria: "With Visit to 
^dney and Van Diemen’s Land. By 
■rt'riLiAM Howitt. Second Edition, con¬ 
taining tho most recent Information re¬ 
garding the Colony. 2 vols. crown 8to. 
price lOs. 

Howitts~Visits to Remarkable Places: 

Old Halls, Sattlc*Fields, and Scones illustra- 
tivo of StrUcing Passaged in English Histoir 
and Poetry. By WnxiAM Howitt. With 
about 80 Wood Engrnvinge, New 
2 voIb. square crown 8vo. price 269. 


Hudson and Kennedy.—Where there's 

a Will there's a Way: An Ascent of Mont 
Blanc by a New Route and Without Guides. 
By tho Rev. C. Hudson, M.A., and E. S. 
Kennedy, B .A. Second Ediiion, vntix Plate 
and Map. Post 8ro. Ss. 6d. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos. Translated, with 
the Authoi^e authority, by Mbs. Sabinb. 
Tois. I. and II. IGino. Hulf-a*Crown each, 
sewed 5 39. 6d. each, cloth : or in post 8vo. 
128. each, cloth. VoL. III. post 8vo. 
12s. 6d. cloth j or in 16mo. Part I. 2fl. 6d. 
sewed, 38.6d. cloth; and Part II. 3s. sewed, 
4e. cloth. VoL. IV. Part I. post Svo. IBs. 
cloth I and IGmo. price 7a. 6d. clotli, or 
?8. sewed. 

HnmboldPa Aspects of Nature. Translated, 
with the AuthoT*8 authority, by Mbs.SabOT. 
16ino. price 6e. ? or in 2 vols. 8s. 6d. each, 
cloth I 2s. 6d. ceo)i, sewed. 
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Humphreys. - Parables of Our Lord, 
illuminated and omameiitod in the ftvlo of 
thcMUeals of the Renaiesance hy Hentiy 
Noel Humpbbeys, Square fcp. 8ro. 21s. 
in raos^ire caryed corers j or 30.^. bound in 
morocco by Hayday. 


Mrs. Jameson's Two Lectures on the 

Social Fmjiloyinents of Women,—i'a/tri of 
Charily and the Co>*naunion of Labour, New 
Edition, with a Pn^fatory Letter on tho 
present Condition and Requirnnerds of tlie 
Women of Englanil. Eep, 8ro. 2^. 


Hunt. —Researches on Light in Its 

Chemical Relations; embracing a Con* 
siderationof all the Photographic Processes. 
By Robebt Hunt, F.R.S. Second Edition, 
with Plate and 'Woodcuts. 8 to. 10s. 6 d. 

Hunt (Captain).—The Horse and his 

Master: With Hints on Breeding, Breaking, 
S ta ble* Ma nog<‘mcn t, Tra i u in g, E lement a ry 
Horsemanship, Riding to Hounds, &o. By 
Vbke D. HUiNT, Esq,* loto 109tU Rcgt. Co. 
Dublin Militia. Fcp. 8to. with Froatispieee, 
prico 5s* 

Hutchinson.—Impressions of Western 

Africa J With a Report on tho Feculinritiao 
of Trade up tho Eircra in the Bight of 
Biafra. By T, J. Hutch ixsoK, Esq., 
British Consul for the Bight of Biafra and 
the Island'of Fernando Po. Post 8to. 
price 8a. 6d. 

Idle.—Hints on Shooting, Fishing, &c., 

both on Sea and Land, and in tbe Freak* 
Water Loclia of Scotland: Bdng the £xpo« 
rienccs of C. IniB, Esq. Fcp. 8?o. 6a. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Legends of the Saints 

and Jrartyre, as represented in Cluiatian Art: 
Fomung tho Fibst Seribs of SgtreJ and 
^gmdarv Art. Third Edition, reviacd and 
iinprored; with 17 Etchings and upwards 
of 180 Woodcxits, many of which are new 
in this Edition. 2 vols. square crown 8vo 
prioe 31s. 6d. 


Htb. JameBon’B liegenda of tho Honaatic 
Orders, as represented in Christian Art. 
Forming tho Second SEBlsa of Satrtd and 
Ltpmdaty Art. Second Edition, enlarged r 
^th 11 Etchings by the Author, and 88 
Woodcuts. Square crown 8to. price 20s. 


Mrs. Jameson’s legends of Uie 
” r^PTWontod in ChrisHan AH ! Fonning 

the THinD SXRIB8 of SKrsrf aiuf Legendan 
Art. Second Edition, ooneoted and en- 
latgcd; with 27 Etoliinga and 16& Wood 
Engravings, Square crown 8vo. price 28s. 


Ife. Jameson’s Commonplace-Book ot 

Tlmughts, Memories, and Fancies, Odginal 
mdSclected. FABlI.EthiceaudCharecter- 
Part U. Literature end AH. Second Bdii. 
WW and corrected; with Etchings and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8to. 188. ® 


Jaquemet’s Compendium of Chronology: 

Containing the most important Dates of 
Gcucrul History, Political, Eccioeiastical, 
and Literary, from the Creation of the 
World to tho end of the Year 1854. ; Second 
EUilioHo Post 8 to. price 7s. 6d. 

Jaquemet's Chronology for Schools: Contain¬ 
ing the most important Dales of General 
History, Political, Ecctcsisasticnl, and 
Literary, from the Creation of tho World 
to tho eiut of tho year 1857. Edited by tho 
Rc7 . J. Atcony, JC.A. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. Cd. 


Lord Je&ey's Contributions to The 

Edinburgh Review. A New Edition, com¬ 
plete in One Yolume, with a Portrait on* 
graved by Henry Robinaon, and a Vignette. 
Square crown 8to. 21 e. clotli; or 30s. 

Or in 3 Tola. 8 to. price 42s, Compriding— 

1. General Literaturo and Literary Bio* 

graphy. 

2. History and Historical lilcmoirs. 

5. Poetry. 

4. Philosophy of the Mind, Metaphysics, 
and Jurisprudence. 

6. Novels,Tales, and ProsoWorka of Fiction. 

6. General Politics. 

7. Miscellaneous Literaturoj 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire Works: 

With Life by Bishop Hbdeb. Revised and 
corrected by the Rev. CaaittBs Paob Edbk, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Now 
complete in 10 vols. 8vo. lOs.Od. each. 

Keith Johnston’s New Dictionary of 

Geography, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, 
and Historical: Forraiug a complete Gene¬ 
ral Gazetteer of the World. Nrw Sdilion, 
rectiaed to May 1859. In One Volume of 
1,360 pages, coropriaing about 50,000 Names 
of Places. Svo. SOs. olothi or 35s. half- 
bound in ruaaia,. 


Kane.-Wandermgs of an Artist among 

thelndiansofNoHh America} from Canada 
to ^ncouver’8 Island and Oregon, through 
the Hudwn s Bay Company’s Tartitory, and 

'With Map, 

lUu^tions in Colours, and Wood En’ 
grannge. 8to. 21s. 


Kemhlew-The Saxons in England • 

His^ of As Bn^ Commonwealtli t 
the Norman^nqnest. By JoHW M. Kb 
BIS, M.A., Ac. 2 Tole, 8to. aSs. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Kesteven.-A Mannal of the Domestic 

Practice of Medicine. By W. B. Kestetek 
F ellovr of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, &c. Square post 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Kirby and Spence’s Introduction to 

Entomology; or, Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects : Comprising an Account 
of Noxious and Useful Insects, of their Meta- 
morplioses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, 
Societies, Motions, Noises, Hybernation, 
Instinct, &c. Sfcenth Edition, with an Ap¬ 
pendix relative to the Origin and Progress 
of the work. Crown 8ro. 5s. 


A Lady’s Tour round Monte Rosa; 

With Visits to the Italian Valleys of An- 
zasca, Mastalone, Camasco, Scsia, Lys, 
Challant, Aosts, and Cogne: In a Series of 
Excursions in the Tears 1850, 1856, 1858. 
With Map. 4 Illustrations in Colours from 
Sketches by Mi\ G. Barnard, and 8 Wood 
Engravings. Post Svo. 14s. 

Mrs. R. Lee’s Elements of Natural His¬ 
tory; or, First Principles of Zoology: Com¬ 
prising the Principles of Classification, inter- 
spersed with amusing and instructive Ac¬ 
counts of the most remarkable Animals. 
New Edition; Woodcuts. Fcp.8vo. Vs.6d. 


LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOP/EDIA 


Of History, Biography, Literature, the Arts and Sciences. Natural History, and Manufactures. 

A Senes of Onginal Works by 

Thomas KEioHrisYa 
John Por$tbr» 

Sir Walter Scottp 
Thomas Moorr, 

ANO OTHER EMINENT WriteRF. 

Complete in 132 vob. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette Titles, price, in doth. Nineteen Guiheas. 

The Works teparalelj,, in Seta or Series, price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Volume. 


Sir John Hrrsckel, 

Sir James Mackintosh, 
Robert SouthbYi 
Sir David Ubewstbr. 


BisHor Thirlwall, 

The Rev. G. R. Gleio, 

J. C. L. De Sismondi, 

John Phillips, F.R.S., G,S. 


U 

2, 

3. 

i. 

5. 

0. 

7. 

S. 

0 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

U. 

15. 

10 . 

17. 

16. 

19. 

20 . 

22 . 

23, 

U. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
2D. 

30. 

31. 

32. 
S:i. 


A LUi 0 / ikt Works compoiing the Cabinet Cvclop.«dia:— 

Hueory of Russls.3 toU, 10s. 6d. I 31. Lardner on II«i , w.i n.i 

.=»• wa W»lker'. Eledrldtr and 


Coolpj's Murilirne and Iiihnd DUcorery 3 voU. lOi. 6d. 

Crowe'j History of France.3 toll. 10s. 6d. 

De MorK*an on ProbablUlies.1 vol. S«. 6d. 

Da Siflmondi*s Hialory of tba Italian 

Republics.1 Tol. 38.6d. 

Do Slamondi'i Fall of the Roman Empire 2 voli. 7a. 

DonoTfln'a Diemlitry .1 vol.3a.Cd. 

Donovan*a Domestic Economy.2 vob. 7s. 

Dunham*! Spain and Portugal.5 vob. 17a. 6d. 

Duuham's Hiatorj* of Denmark* Sweden, 

and Norway.3 vob, lOfl. 6d. 

Dunham'e History of Poland.1 vol. 38.6d. 

Dunham*! Germanic Empire.3 vob. lOs.Cd. 

Dunhnm'a Europe during tlie Middle 

Arm .4 vob. lb. 

Dunham *e BrilJeh Dramatbte.Svob.Te. 

Dunham's Lives of Early Writers of 

Groat Britain .1 vol. Ss. Gd. 

Fergus's History of the United States .. 2 vob. 7s. 
Foabroke’a Ore(^n& Roman Antiquities 2 vob. 7s. 
Forster's Lives of the Statesmen of the 

Commonwcsalth .5 vob. 17s. 6d. 

Qleig*a Lives of British iliUtary Com* 

manders.3 vob, IDs.ed. 

Grattan's History of the Netherlands... 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

Hen slow's Botany.1 vol.3s.<kL 

Hcrschel’s Astronomy.1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

Herscbel's Discourse on Natural Pbll^ 

M>phy.iTolSs.Cd. 

History of Rome. % vob. 7s. 

Hbtory of Switzerland.1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

Holland’s Manufactures in Metal.3 vob. lOs.Cd, 

James's Lives of Poreiim Statesmen.... 5 vob. !7s, ed. 

Kotor and Lardner's Mechanics.1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

Kcigbtley'f Outlines of Hbtory.1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

Lardner's Arllhmetle..... 1 vol. Ss. Gd. 

Lardner's Geometry. !.!!!! I vol 8s 61 


Electricity 

.j 7 ,. 

37 , Mackintosh, Forster, and Courtenay's 

' Lives of British Statesmen.7 vob, 2b. 6il 

38. Mackintosh, Wallace, and Bell's History 

ofEni^nd.lOvob.SSs. 

38. Montgomery and Shelley's eminent Ha* 

ILm, Spanish, and Portuguese Authors 3 vols. lOs. Cd. 

40. Moore's Hbtory of Ireland.4 vob. 11a. 

41. Nieolos'e Chronology of History.1 vol. Ss. Od. 

42. Phiilips'e Treatise on Geology.2 vob. 7e. 

43. PoweU'i Hbtory of Natural Philosophy 1 vol. 3s. M. 
41. Porter's Treatise on the Manuiheture of 

Silk..1 vol 3s. 6d. 

45. Porter's Manufactures of Porcelain and 

Glass ....] vol.Ss. dd. 

46. Roscoe's British Lawyers.1 vol. 8a, 6d, 

47. Scott's HUtor>' of Scotland.2 vob. 7a. 

46. Shelley's Lives of eminent French 

Autbore.2 vob. 7s. 

49. Shuckard and Swalnson'e 7nsecte.2 vol. 3s. 6d. 

50. Southey's Lives of Brilbh Admlrab .... 6 vob. 17a. Od, 

51. Subbing*! Church Hbtory.2 vob. 7a. 

52. Stebbing*! Hbtory of the Reformatiou.. 2 vola.Te. 

53. Swaioson's Discourse on Natural History 1 vol. 3i. 6d. 

51. Swalnson's Natural Hbtoo' RRd Cltissl* 

fleatlon of Animals .1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

55. Swalnson's Habits and InsUnete of 

Aiiimob.2 vo). Ss. CkL 

56. Swalnson'e Birde.2 vob. 7s. 

57. Swainson's Fbh, Reptiles, Ac.2 vob. 7e. 

56. Swainson's Quadrupeds.1 vol. 3s. Od. 

59. Swainson's Shells and Shell-Fbh.1 vol. 3a. 6d. 

60. Swainson's Animals in Menageries.1 vol. 3i. 6tL 

61. Swaiosou's Tazidenny and Blognphy of 

Zoologbte.1 vol. 3i. Od. 

02. Tldrlwall'e Hbtory of Greece.6 rob. 28a. 
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The Letters of a Betrothed. Fcp. 8vo. 

price 5s. cloth. 

Letters to my Unknown Friends. By 

& Ladt, Author of Leilrtz on 
Fourth Edition. Fcp. Sro. 5d. 

L.E.L.—The Poetical Works of Letitia 

Elizabeth Landon \ comprisiBg the Impro* 
visairiee^ the Venetian Bracelet ^ the QoUUn 
Violet^ the Tioubadour^^Tidi Poetical Bcmams. 
Nevr Edition j with 2 Vignettes by R. Doyle. 
2 yds. 16mo. 10a. cloth ; morocco, 21a. 

Dr. John Lindley's Theory and Practice 

of Horticulture ; or, an Attempt to explain 
the principal Operations of Gardening upon 
Physiological Grounds; Being the Second 
Edition of the Theory of Borticulture^ much 
enlarged j with 98 Woodcuts. Sro. 21s. 

Dr. John Lindley’s Introduction to 

fiotanj. New Edition, with Corrections and 
copious Additions. 2 rob. 8to. with Six 
Pbtes and numerous Woodcuts, price 24s. 

Dr. John Lindley's Synopsis of the 

British Flora arranged according to the 
Natural Orders; containing Yasculares or 
Flowering Plants. Third Edition (reprinted). 
Fcp. 8ro.6s. 

Linwood.—Anthologia Oxoniensis, sive 

Florilegiura e Lusibus poeticis diToraormn 
OxonienBium Cnecb et Latinis deoerptum. 
Ourante Gulieiuo Linwood, M.A., .£db 
Chrisli Alumno. 8ro. price 1^. 

Loiimei’^s (C.) Letters to a Yoang Master 

Mariner on some Subjects connected with 
his Calling, New Edition. Fcp.Syo. 6s. 6d. 

Limdon^s Encyclopaedia of Agriculture: 

wmprising the Theory and Practice of the 
Valuation, Transfer, Laying* out, Improye^ 
m^t,and Management of Landed Property, 
wd of the CuItiyatioQ and Economy of the 
Animal and Vegetable Productions of Agri- 
^ture. New and cheaper Edition: ynth 
1>100 Woodcuts. 8ro. 31a. 6d. 

Uudon's Encyclopsdia of Gardening: 

Compramg the Theory and Practice of Hor- 
hculture, Flonculture, Arboricultuw, and 
^d^pe-Qardening. With many hundred 
Woodcuts, Corrected and improTed by 
Mbs. Lotook. New and cheaper Edition, 
8to. Sis. fid. 

Wdon’s Encyclopffldia of Trees and 

ohruba, or Jrhorefum et fi-uiieetum Britat’ 

"Km abridged: Containing the Hardy Trees 

Md Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and 
*wrign, Scientifically and Popularly Be* 

•owed. With about 3,000 Woodcuts 
8to. pnee 60s. 


Loudon’s Encyclopjedia of Plants; Com* 

prbing the Specific Character, Description, 
Culture, History, Application in the Arts, 
and every other desirable Particular respect, 
ing all the Plants found in Great Britain. 
New Edition, corrected by Mus. Loudon, 
With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8to. 
£3,138.6d.—Second Supplement, 21fl. 

Loudon's Encyclopedia of Cottle, 

Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furniture. 
NewEdition, edited by Mbs. Loudon; with 
more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 638. 

Loudon's Hortns Britannicus; or, Cata¬ 
logue of all the Plants found in Great 
Britain. New Edition, corrected by Mbs. 
Loudon. 8 vo. 31s. 6 d. 


Mra. Loudon's Lady’s Countiy Compa¬ 
nion; or, How to Enjoy a Country Life 
Bationally. Fourth Edition, with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo, 5s, 


Mrs. Loudon’s Amateur Gardener’s 

Calendar, or Monthly Guido to what should 
be avoided and done in a Garden, New 
Edilion. Crown 8to. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

Low’sElements of Practical Agriculture; 
comprehending the Cultivation ofPlanU, tJio 
Husbandry of the Domestio Animab, and 
the Economy of the Farm. New Edition ■ 
with 200 Woodcuts. 8to. 218. ’ 


Macaulay.-Speeches of the Right Hon 

Lord MaeaiUay. Corrected by HniSBU. 
8to. pnoe 12s.—Lord Macaulay’s Speeches 
on Parliamentaiy Reform, 16mo. price Is. 


Macaulay. ~ The History of England 

fwm the Accession of James IL Bv 
^e Right Hon. Lobd JUoAtTLAX. New 
Editiom VoLS. I. and n. 8 vo. price 828.^ 
VoLS. m. and IV. price 368. * 

Lord Macaulay’s History of England 

from the Accession of James II. New 

Volumes of the 
8yo. Edition, revised and corrected. 7 toIa 
post 8yo. price fia, each. 




-w vAtuveu oiiu aiston 

Essays cMtributed to The Edinbi 
Renew. Four Editions, as follows s— 

InSvols. 


Ms! In s Tols. frp. Svo. price 
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NEW WORKS AKP NEW EDITIONS 


Macaulay.—Lays of Ancient Rome, with 

Irrff nnd the Armada* By the Right 
Uon. Lorp Micaitxat. New Edition. 
16mo. price 4s. 6(1. cloth j or lOs. 6 d. 
bound in morocco. 

Lord Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 

With numerous Illustrations, Original and 
from the Antique, drawn on Wood by 
George Scharf, jun., and engrared by Samuel 
Williams, New Edition. Fcp. 4to. price 
21s. boards ; op 42s. bound in morocco. 

Mac Donald, — Poems. By George 

Mac Donaip, Author of Within and With* 
out. Fcp. 8 vo. 78. 

Mac Donald.—Within and Without: A 

Dramatic Poem. By Geobob Mac Doxaid. 
Second Edition^ rerised. Fcp. 8 ro. 4s. 6 d. 

MacDougall—The Theory of War illus- 

trated by numerous Examples from His* 
tory. ByLicutcnant«Coloncl MAcDotJOiti^ 
Commandant of the Staff College. Sreond 
Edition, revised. Post 8 ro. with 10 Plans 
of Battles, price lOs. 6 d. 

UacDongall. - The Campaigns of Hannibal, 
arranged nnd critically considered, ex¬ 
pressly for the use of Students of Military 
History. By Lieut.-Col. P. L.MAcDoUGAtL, 
Commandant of tho Staff College. Post 
8 vo. with Map, 73 , 6 d. 

M'Dougall.—The Eventful Voyage of 

H.M. Dheovertj Ship Resolute to the Arctic 
B^gions in Search of Sir John Franklin and 
the Musing Crews of IJ.M. Jjiscoverg Ships 
Erebus and Terror, 1852, 1853, 1854. By 
Geobge F. M‘Dougall, Master. With a 
coloured Chart; 8 Illustrations in tinted 
Lithography \ and 22 Woodcuts. Svo. price 
21 s. cloth. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s Miscellaneous 
Works: Including his Contributions to The 
Edinburgh Review, Complete in One 
Volume; with Portrait and Vignette. 
Square crown Svo. 213. cloth ; or 30s. bound, 
in calf: or in 3 Tols. fcp. Svo. 2ls. 

Sir James mackintosh's History of England 
from tlic Earliest Times to the final Esta¬ 
blishment of tho Reformation. Library Edi¬ 
tion, revised. 2 rols. Svo. 21s. 

M'CuUoch’s Dictionary, Practical, Theo- 

retical, and Historical, of Commerce and 
Commercial Navigation. Illustrated with 
Maps and Plans. New Edition, revised and 
adapted to tho Present Time 5 containing 
much odditional Id formation. {Just ready. 


M'Cnlloch’s Dictionary, Geographical, 

Statistical, and Historical, of the various 
Countries, Places, and principal Natural 
Objects in the World. Illustrated with Six 
large Maps. New Edition, riwised; with a 
Supplement. 2 vols. Svo. price 63s. 

Maguire,—Rome; its Ruler and its In¬ 
stitutions. By Jonx Francis Magctire, 
M.P. Second Edition y revised and enlarged 1 
with a new Portrait of Popo Pius IX. 
fl?t. 66. Post Svo. 10s. 6(L 

Mrs. Marcet’s Conversations on Natural 

Philosophy, in which tho Elements of that 
Science arc familiarly explained. Thirteenth 
Edition, enlarged and corrected; with 34 
Plates. Fcp. 8ro. price 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. Uarc6t*8 Conversations on Chemistry, 
in wluch the Elements of that Science 
are familiarly expbuned and illustrated by 
Experiments. New Edition, enlarged and 
improved. 2 vob. fcp. Svo. price 14s. 

Marsbman. — The Life and Times of 

Carey, Marshman, and Ward: Embracing 
the History of the Seram pore Mission. 
By Jony Clabb llARSUiiAN, 2 vols. Svo. 
price 25s. 

Martineaii. — Studies of Christianity: 

• A Scries of Original Papers, now first col¬ 
lected or new. By Jambs Mabtinbav. 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Martinean. — Endeavours after the Christian 
Life : Discourses. By Jamfs MABriOTAC* 
2 vols. post Svo. 73 . Gd.cacli. 

Martineau.—Hymns for the Christian 

Cburcli Olid Home. CoUecfetl nnd edited bj 
James Mabtjneau. Eleeenth Er/Uion, 12mo. 
3 h. 6d. clotb, or 6s. coif j Fi/tA Edition, 32ino. 
l8.4d. clotb. or la. 8d. room 

Hartiii«an.-M:i8coUaiiie8 1 Cempriainff Essays 
on Dr. Priestley, Arnold’s Ufe and (one- 
tpondenee, Church and State, Theodore 
Parker's Discourse of Belujxon, Phases of 
Faith ” the Church of England, and the 
Battle of the Churches. By Jamib Mab- 
TiitBAV. Post Svo. 9s. 

Maundcris Scientific and Literary Trea¬ 
sury : A now and popular Encyclopedia of 
Science and the Belles-Lettres; inclutung 
all brandies of Science, and every su^cct 
connected with Literature and Art. New 
Edition. Fcp. Svo. price lOs. clotlij bound 
in roan, 120 .; calf, 12s. 6d. 
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Maimder's Biographical Treasury; con- 
nsting of Meraoirs, Sketches, and brief 
Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of 
Ali Ages and Nations, from the Earliest 
Period of History: Eoroiing a complete 
Popular Dictionary of Universal Biography, 
Eleventh Edition, revised, corrected, and ex¬ 
tended in 0 Supplement to the Present 
Time. Fcp. 8vo. 10s, cloth | bound in roan, 
129.; calf, 129. 6d. 


Merivale. — A History of the Romans 

under the Empire. By the Rev. CnAUtBS 
Meuitaib, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Combridge. 8 vo. with 

VoLS. I. aul n. fomprUinc t)ic IJUU>r 3 *U the I’aU of 

JuHtu C^Mr, Second Edition. S8«. 

VoL. Ul. to tlic ostabUihmeut oftlic Monarchy by An- 

CuM u$. S c< OTi'X Ktl it i on.Its. 

VoLS. IV. and V. from Auffutlui to CI<Jii<liut, D.c. 27 to 

A.D. 51.a2i, 

Vou VI. froDt the of Xtto, i.n. 51, to the FaU o/ 
JeruMtoa, i.D. . llh. 


Manoder's Treasury of Knowledge, and 

Library of JReference. Compimng an Eng¬ 
lish Dictionary and Grammar, a Universal 
Gazetteer, a Classical Dictionary, a C)m>no- 
logy, a Law Dictionary, a Synopsis of the 
Peerage, numerous useful Tables, &c. New 
Edition, entirely reconstructed and re¬ 
printed 5 revised and improved by B, B. 
woonwARi), B.A. F.S.A.: Assisted 1^ J. 
Mobris, Solicitor,London; andW.Hooass, 
P.B.G.S. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. cloth; bovuid in 
roan, 123. j calf, 123. 6d, 

Maunder’s Treasury of Natural History; 

or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated 
Nature: In wliich the Zoological Character* 
istics that distinguiab the dShrent Clsasea, 
Genera, and Speciea, are combined with a 
Tariety of interesting Information illuBtratire 
of the Habits, Instincts, and General Eco¬ 
nomy of tho Animal Kingdom. With 900 
Woodcuts. New Edition. Fcp. 8to. prioo 
10 b. cloth 5 roan, 12$. j calf, 128. 6d. 

Maunder’s Historical Treasury; com- 

mising a General Introductory Outline of 
Umversal History, Ancient and Modem 
end a Series of separate Histories of erery 
pnncipal Nation that exists; their Kise 
Progress, and Present Condition, the Moral 
end Social Character of their respective In* 
habitan^ their Seligion, Manners and Cus- 
to^ NewEdition; revised throuah- 
^.withanewGBHBiULlHDBX. Pen So 
lOs. doth} roan, 12a ., caU; 12s. 6d. 

Itoder-s Geographical Treasury.- 

Tiw«« 7 of Geography, Physical, His* 
Pam^ar Inquirv mto the VarietiSS 

By a 


Uerivalo,—The Fall of tha Bomaa Republic: 
A Short History of the Last Ccnluiy of 
the Commonwcoltlu By the Rev, C. MebI- 
TALB, B.D. New Edition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Merivale (Miss).—Christian'Records: 

Short History of Apostolic Ago. By L. A. 
Msbltale. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Miles,—The Horse's Foot, and How to 

Keep it Sound. Eiy/,th Edition; with an 
Appendix on Shoeing in general, and Hunters 
m particular, 12 Plates and 12 Woodcuts. 
By W. Mum, Esq. Imperial 8vo. 128. 6d. 
••• TwoC^ta or Mcvleli ofOffForc Fwf No \ a* 

MUe8.-A Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeiiur. 

ByWiL^ MiLBs.Esq. With Plated 

Woodcute. New Edition. Post 8vo. 2 b. 

Milner’s Histoiy of the Church of Christ 

With Ad^twns by tlio late Ecv. laAlo 
Mi^b, p.D. P.R.S. A New E^W 
reviMd, with additional Notes by tlie Rev 
T. Geasidam, B J). 4t vols. evo. price SSs! 

Mintum.—Prom New York to Delhi hv 

way of Rio do Janeiro, Australia, and China. 
By Robbbt B. MiKTunK/jun WiS; 

Momian5en.-Diaiy of a Journey from 

tho MiMwsipni to the Coasts of the Pamfi. 

Government ExpedS 

and 7 other Pinto^ 
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NEW WORKS iKD NEW EDITIONS 


Moore.—The Power of the Soul over the 

Body, considered in relation to Health and 
Morals. By Geobqb Moobb, M.D. Fifth 
Fdition. Fcp. 8 vo. 6 s. 

Hoore—Uan and his Motives. By George 
Moobb, M.D. Third Edition^ Fcp. Svo. 6 d. 

Hoore.—The TTse of the Body in relation to the 
Mind. By Geobob Moorb, M.D. Third 
Edition, Fcp. 8 ro. Gs. 

Moore. —Memoirs, Journal, and Corre¬ 
spondence of Thomas Moore. Edited by 
the Riglit Hon. Lord Johk Russell, M.P. 
With Portraits and Vignette Illustrations. 
8 Tols. post 8 ro. price 10 s. 6 d. each. 

Thomas Moore’s Poetical Works: Com¬ 
prising the Author’s Autobiographical Pre¬ 
faces, latest Corrections, and Notes. Various 
Editions of the separate Poems and complete 


Poetical Works, as follows 

I. if. 

LAXLA BOOKH.^ifmo. ruby type. 1 0 

LALLA ROOKH» IGmo. Vijn^^tte. t 0 

LALLA KOOKH, a(luarocrowuSvo. Plates. 15 0 

LALLA KOOKH, fcp. 4to. with Woodcut lUustra- 
Uons by Ts^xist, in the press. 

IRISH MELODIES, SSmo. ruby typo . 1 0 

IRISH MELODIES, ICmo. Vignette. 2 C 

IRISH MELODIES, square crown Sro. Plates. 21 0 

IRISH MELODIES, illuatrutcd by Maclisb, super- 

royal Svo. SI 6 

SONGS. BALLADS, and SACRED SONGS, 32mo. 

ruby type. t 6 

SONGS. DALL.U)S. and SACRED SONGS. lCm.>. 

Vignette . 5 0 

POETICAL WORKS, People’s Edit. 10 Paars, each 1 0 

POETICAL WORKS. Cabinet Edition, 10 VoL9. ea. 3 C 


POETICAL WORKS, Traveller’e Edit., crown Sto. 12 0 
POETICAL WORKS, Library Edit Ion, medium Sto. 21 0 

SELECTIONS, entitled POETRY and PICTURES 
IromTUOMA.S M00Rfcp, 4to.with Wood Eiikji. 21 0 
MOORE’S EPICUREAN, lOmo. Vignette. 5 0 

Editions printed with ike Mum. 

IRISH 31ELODIES, People’s Edition, smallfto. .. 12 0 
IRISH MELODIES, imperial Sto. small music else 31 6 
HARMONISED AIRS from IRISH MELODIES, 

iniperialSvo. ^ 

NATIONAL AIRS, People’s Edition, 10 Nos. each.. 1 0 
NATIONAL AIRS, imperial Svo. small roiwic siie.. 31 0 
SACRED SONGS and SONGS from SCRIPTURE, 
imperial Svo.....W ^ 

No Edition of Tliomaa Moore’s Poetical 
Works, or of any separate Poem of Moore’s, 
can be published complete except by Messrs. 
Longman and Co. 

Morell.—Elements of Psychology: Part 

I., containing the Analysis of the Intellectual 
Powers. By J, D. Moebll, M.A., One of 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Scboola. Post 
8to. 7a. Gd« 


Morning Clouds. By the Author of 

The Afternoon of Life, Second and cheaper 
Edition, revised throughout. Fcp. Svo. 5s. 

Morris (F, 0.)—Anecdotes in Natural 

History. By the Rev. F. 0. Morris, B.A.j 
I Rector of Nunburnholme, Yorkshire, Author 

1 of “ History of the Nests and Eggs of 
British Birds,” Ac. Fcp. Svo. \Jusl ready, 

Morris (J.)-The Life and Martyidom 

of St. Thomas Beeket, Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury and Legate of the Holy See. By 
John Morris, Canon of Northampton. • 
Post Svo. 98. 

Morton.—The Resources of Estates: A 

Treatise on the Agricultural Improvement 
and General Management ot Landed 
Property. By John Lockiiart Morton, 
Civil and Agricultural Engineer; Author 
of Thirteen Highland and Agricultural 
Society Prize Essays. With 25 Illustratious 
in Lithography. Royal Svo. Sis. 6 d. 

Moseley.—The Mechaoical Principles of 

Engineering and Architecture. By H. 
Mosblbt, M.A., F.R.S., Canon of Bristol, 
&o. Second Edition, enlarged; with nu¬ 
merous Corrections and Woodcuts. 8vo.24^> 

Memoirs and Letters of the late Colonel 

Abuims Mountain, Aido-dc-Cnmp to the 
Qween, and Adjutant-General of Her Ma* 
jetty’s Forcea in India. Edited by Mrs. 
Mountain. Second Edition, reTised } witli 
Portrait. Fcp. Svo. price 69 . 

Mure.—A Critical History of the Lan* 

^age and Literature of Ancient Greece. 
By William Mubs, M.P. of Caldwell. 
Second Edition. VoLS. I. to III. Svo. price 
869 . j VoL. lY. price 159.; VoL. V. price ISs. 

Murray's Encyclopsedia of Geography; 

conprbing a complete Description of the 
Earth : Exhibiting its Relation to the 
Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, the 
Natural History of each Country, and the 
Industrv Commerce, Political Institutions, 
and CivU and Social State of All Nations. 
Second Edition; with 82 Maps, and upwards 
of 1,000 other Woodcuts. Svo. price 6 O 9 . 

Neale. - The Closing Scene; or, Chris¬ 
tianity and Infidelity contrasted in the Last 
Houre of Remarkable Persons. By the 
BeT.EB 9 KiNBNBALB,M.A. NewEditions. 

2 Tols. fcp. Svo. price 6 s. each. 
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Nonnanby (Lord).—A Yeai of Revolu¬ 
tion. From a Journnl kept la Paris in tho 
Year 1848. By the Marquis of NOB>lA>*By, 
K,G. 2 vols. 8 ro. 24s, 

Ogilvie. —The Master-Builder's Plan; 
or, the Principles of Organic Architecture 
as indicated in theTypical Forms of Animals. 
By Gboboe Ooiltie, M.D. Post Sro. 
yiiih 72 Woodcuts, price Os. 6 d, 


01dacre.--The Last of the Old Squires. 

A Sketch. By Csdbic Oldicbb, £sq., of 
Sax - Normanbury, sometime of Christ 
Church, Oxon. Orown 8 tq. price 9s. 6 d. 

Osborn. — Quedah; or, Stray Leaves 

from a Journal in Malayan Waters. By 
Captain Sheiubd Osbobk, R.N., C.B., 
Autlmr of Siraif Leaves from an Arctic Jaw 
naly iic. With a coloured Chart and tinted 
Dlostrations. Post 8to. price 10s. 6 d. 

Osborn.—The Discovery of the North- 

West Passage by H.M.S. Investigatary Cap¬ 
tain B. M'Clubb, 1850-1854. Edited by 
Oaptam SHEBiSD Osbobk, C.B., from the 
Logs and Journals of Captain R. M‘Clure. 
Third Edition, rerised 5 \sith Additions to 
the Chapter on tho Hybernation of Animals 
in the Arctic Begions, a Geological Paper 
by Sir Rodbetce 1 . Hubchisok, a Portrait 
of Captain M*Clure, a coloured Chart and 
tinted Illustrations. Sto. price 16s. 


Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers: a Series of 

Excursions by 


£. L. Aurs, m.a. 

K. A2«nBE50IC. 

J. BAtL,M.R.I.A. 

C. H. BtWBtfRT, M.A. 
Rev. J. Ll. d^tirs. M.a. 
R. W. E. Forster, 

Rev. J. F. HxaDT. B.D. 


P. V. IIiwkies.M.A. 

T, W. KiECULtrv. M.A. 

E. S. Kbnebdy, ]|.A. 

\y, Uatuews. Juri., M.A. 

A. C. ItiiiSAY, F.li S. AO.S. 
A. Wills, of liio Middle Torn* 
1>U, UarrUtcr-at*Law, und 
J. F.H.S. 


Edited by Jodk Bail, M.R.I.A., F.L. 8 ., 
President of tho Alpino Club. Second 
Edition; with 8 Illustrations in Chromo- 
liibograplty, 8 Maps illustratwo of the 
Mouutain^ExpIorations described in tho 
Tolume, a Mup Ulustratiye of tho Ancient 
Glaciers of part of CacniarTODshire, Torious 
Eiigrayings on Wood, and sercral Diagrams. 
Square crown 8 to. 219. 


The Eioqt Swiss Maps, accompanied 
by a Table of tho Heiouts of itooifTAlErf, 
may be bad separately, price 3s. 6 d. 


Dr. Pereira’s Elements of Materia 

Medics and Therapeutics. TMrd EdUiotty 
enlarged and improred from tho Author’s 
Materials, by A. S. Tatlob, M.D., and 
Q. 0. Sees, M.D. : With numerous Wood- 
cuts. VoL. I. 8to. 28s. ; Tot. II. Pabt I. 
218.; Voi. II. Pabt II. 26s. 


Dr. Pereira’s lAotures on Polarised Light, 
together with a Lecture on the Microscope. 
2 d Edition, enlarged from Materials left by 
the Author, by tho Eev. B. Pownni, M A. 
Ac. Ecp. 8 yo. with Woodcuts, 78. 


Owen.—Lectures on the Compararive 

Anatomy and Physiology of the Inyertebrate 
Animals, deliyered at the Eoyal CoU^e of 
^goons. By Richabd Owen, P.R.8., 
H^tcran Professor to the College. Second 
Edition, with 235 Woodcuts. 8to. 216. 


Professor Owen’s Iwtures on tho Comparat 
^tomy and Physiology of the Vertebr 
^als, dehvored at the Royal College 
^wns in 1844 and 1846. Withnumw 
Woodcuts. Ton. I. 8to. price 14 b. 

Memoirs of Admiral Parry, the Arc 

Na^ton By his Son, theB«T.E.PAn' 

Oxford; Dome) 

r ’ colon 

Pattison.-The Earth and the Woi 

or Geology for Bible Students. By S 

Eop.8yo.withSiol 


Perry.-The Franks, from their First 

Appearance in History to the Death of King 
Pepin. By Walteb C. Pbbbt, Barrietor- 
at-lAw, Doctor in PhUosophy and Maeter 
of Arts in the Uniyersity of Gottingen. 
8 yo. price 12 b. 6 d. ® 


peschel s Elements of Physics. Trans 

iAUsd from ^e Germsn, with Notes, b 
B. West. With Diagrama &iid Woodouti 

8 Toto. fcp. 8 to. 219. 


P G I'* 3 

sVo™. 
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JiEW WORKS A«D NEW EDITIONS 


Piesse’s Chymical, Natural, and Physi¬ 
cal Jla^ic, for tlic Instrucliou and Enter- 
fninment of Jureniles during the Holiday 
Yaeation. With 30 Woodcuts and an In- 
Tisiblo Portrait of the Author. Fcp. 8ro. 
33. 6d. harlequin cloth. 

Piesse’s Art of Perfumery, aud Methods 

of Obtaining the Odours of Plants: With 
Instructions for the^Innufactureof Perfumes 
for file Handkerchief, Scented Powders, 
Odorous Vinegars, Dentifrices, Pomatums, 
Cosmetiques, Perfumed Soap, &c .; and an 
Appenclii on the Colours of Flowers, Arti¬ 
ficial Fruit Essences, &e. Second E'lition, 
revisetl and improred ; with 46 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8ro. Ss, 6d. 

Pitt.—Howto Brew good Beer; a com¬ 
plete Guido to the Art of Brewing Ale, 
Bitter Ale, Table Ale, Brown Stout, Porter, 
and Table Beer. To which are added Prac¬ 
tical Instructions for making Malt. By 
John- Pitt, Butler to Sir William R. P. 
Geory, Bart. 8ro. 4s. 6d. 

Porter. — History of the Knights of 

Malta, or the Ot^er of the Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem. By Major Wuitwobth 
POBTER, Royal Engineers. With 5 Illus¬ 
trations. 2 vols. 8ro. 24s. 

Powell—Essays on the Spirit of the 

Inductile Philosophy, the Unity of Worlds, 
and the Philosophy of Creation. By the 
Rev. Baden Powell, M.A.,F.R.S.,F.R.A.S., 
F.G.S,, SuTilian Professor of Geometry in the 
University of Oxford. Second Edition, re¬ 
vised. Crown 8ro. with Woodcuts, 12s. 6d. 

Christianity without JudaUm: A Second Series 
of Essays on tho Unity of Worlds and of 
Nature. By the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., 
Ac. Crown 8ro. Ts. fid. 

The Order of Nature considered in reference to 
the Claims of Rcrelation : A Third Scries 
of Essays ou the Unity of Worlds and of 
Nature. By the Rev. Baden Powell, 
M.A., &c. Crown 8vo. 12s. 

Pycroft. — The Collegian's Guide; or, 

Rocollcctions of College Days: Setting forth 
tlie Advantages oud Temptations of a Uni* 
Tcrsity Education. By the Rev. J. Ticropt, 
B.A. Second Edition^ Fcp. 8vo. 

Fycroft'fi CoTirse of English Beading, adapted 
to every taste and capacity j or, How and 
^Vliat to Read: With Literary Anecclotoe. 
New Edition, Fcp. 8vo. price 5b. 

Pycroft’a Cricket-FUld; or, the Science and 
History of tho Game of Cricket. Third 
Edition, greatly improved; witli Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fep.Svo. price Se. 


Quatrefeg,^s (A. De). - Rambles of a 

Naturalist on the Coasts of Prance, Spain, 
and Sicily. By A. De Quithbp. 4 oes, 
Member of tlic Institute. Tmuslated by 
E. C. OxTt. 2 vols. post 8vo. 15s. 

Raikes (T.)—Portion of the Journal kept 

by XUOMIS RiiKEs, Esq., from 1831 to 1847 j 
Comprising Reminiscences of Social and 
Political Life in London aud Paris during 
that period. New Edition^ complete in 
2 vols. crown 8vo. with 3 Portraits, urice 
12s. cloth. ^ 

Rich's Illustrated Companion to the 

Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon: Form* 
ing a Glossary of all the Words representing 
Vbible Objects connected with the Arts, 
Manufactures, aud Every-Day Life of tho 
Ancients. With about 2,000 Woodcuts 
from the Antique, Post 8vo. 21s. 

Richardson. — Fourteen Years' Expe¬ 
rience of Cold Water: Its Uses and Abuses. 
By Captain M. Richabosok, lute of the 
4th Light Dragoons. Post 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, price Ss. 

Horsemanship ; or, the Art of Riding 

aud Managing a Horse, adapted to the Guid¬ 
ance of Ladies and Gentlemen on the Road 
and in the Field: With Instructions for 
Brcaking-in Colts and Young Horses. By 
Captain M. Richabdsok, late of tho 4th 
Light Dragoons. Witli 5 Plates. Square 
crown 8ro, 14s. 


Riddle's Copious and Critical Latin- 

English Lexicon, foimded on the German* 
Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Fieund. 
New Edition. Post 4to. 31s. 6d. 


Riddle's Complete Latiu-English and 

Euglish-Latin Dictionskiy, for the use of 
CuUegoe and Seboob. By the Rev. J. E. 
Rij)dlb, ala. of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
New aud cheaper ^ilion, revised aud cor¬ 
rected. 8vo. 2Is. 


Separately 


{ Tlic En el i fill-Lai In DlclIonaTy, 7*. 
The Latih-Eu^lisli Dictionary, 


Riddle's Young Scholar's Latin-Englisb 
ond Engli^^h-Latiu Dictionary. Nrw and * 
cheaper EdUion^ revised and corrected. 
Square 12mo. 10s. Gd. 


Separately 


/The Utin-EncUi^h Didloniiry, Gs. 
ItIic Kngli»h-Lalln Dictionary, as. 


Riddle’s Siamend Latin^Englbh Dictioaory* ^ 
A Guide to tho Cleaning, Quahty, and » 
right Accentuatiou of Latin Classical Words. 
Royal 32mo. price 4s. { 


I 
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Kvere's Rose-Amatem^s Guide; contain¬ 
ing ample Descriptions of all tlie fine leading 
▼arieties of Roses, regnlariy ebsaed in their 
mpectire Families; their History and 
Mode of Culture. Fcp. 8to. 3s. 6d. 

Dr. E. Robinson’s Greek and English 

Lexicon to the Greek Testament. A New 
Edition, in great part re-written, 8to. 18s. 

Mr.HenryRogers’sEssays selected from 

Contributions to the Ediobur^h Rdniittc, 

Second Edition. STola.fop. 8ro. price 31s. 

L Thomas Ful1(?r. 1 13. Vanity and Glory of 
!. Andrew MarrcU. Literature. 

S. Uartio LutUer. 14. ntramoutane Doubts. 


4. Leibnitz. 

5. Paseal. 

6. Plato aod Socratei. 

I. DcfcarteJi. 

8. John IXKfke. 

9. SydnC}* 2>ukith'a Lee* 

(urc». 

14. Langooce 

1 Structure). 

II. Kogitsh Lancunsc 

(UUioryX 

IL The Britlsb Pulpit. 


13. Vanity and Glory of 

Literature. 

14. intramoutane Doubts, 
la. BiglU of Private Judg* 

ment. 

IG. The Oxford Tncfarian 
^hool^. 

17. Ilecefit DcreTopment.^ 
ofTracteriaiUMn. 

16. netuon and Faith. 

19. Revolution and Re¬ 
form. 

50. TreaiTitcnt of Crlmi* 

nail. 

51. PreTention of Crime. 


Samnei Rogers’s Recollections of Per- 

soDal and Conrersational Intorcoorse with 


CBiai.vs Jiiras Fox, 
Bcbeb, 
Hiaar OeirrAX, 

flCElMh Pouoff, 

Joiv Uoa.'«B Tooo, 


PsixcB TitLvnAxn, 
Lord Easrixs, 

5iCR WaLTRR SCOTT, 
Loid OtBsriLLB, asd 
Doxfi or WiLLUtOtOIf. 


Second EdUhn, Fcp. 8ro. Zu 

Dr. Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words 

end Phrases cUusided and arranged so ss to 
^Uitate the Expression of Ideas and assist 
in Literary Composition. Eighth Edition, 
MTued and improved. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Rounds’s Fly-Fisher's Entomology: 

With coloured Bepresentations of the 
flaturd and Artificial Insect, and a few Ob* 
Mn-ntions and Instructions on Trout and 
Grayling Pishing. J[/?Ai««oB.thopooithly 

mised by anExperieneodPly-Pisher: with 

20 new coloured Plates. Svo. Ids. 

Debater: A Series of complete 

De^^, Outbnes of Debates, and Questions 
forDucussion; with ample Referencealotho 

New Edition. 

Russell - The Lifa of Cardinal 

andEhcsimil^ SvJS 
Md San Salvador. BvS^«; 


Mrs. ScbimmelPenninck’s Writings and 

Life, edited by ber relotion, CiiRlBTiAJfi. C. 

life of Hary Anne SehimmelPenninck. Third 
and cheaper Edit ion, witli Corrections and 
Additions; complete in One Volume, with 
, Portrait ..Post Svo. lOj- Gd, 

Select Uemoirs of Fort«BeyaI. To whkli are 
added Tour to Alet, Visit to Port-Royal, 
Gift of an Abbess, Biographical Notices, Ac. 
from original Documents. PfJIb Editiony 
revised.3 vols. post 8to. 2ie. 

I The Prineiplea of Beauty, aa maaifestod 
Nature, Art, and Human Character; with 
a Classification of Deformities; IT. An 
^ Essay on the Temperaments (with Ulus- 
ti-ations); III. Thoughts on Grecian and 
Gothic Arcliitecturc.Post Svo. 12 j. Gd. 

Dr.li.Schmitz’sSchoolHlstoi7 of Greece, 

{ from the Earliest Times to the Taking of 
i Corinth by the Bomans, B.c. 116, maSnly 
I based on Bishop Thiriwall’s History of 
Greece. ^itb Nine new Sup¬ 

plementary Chaptera on tho Civilisation, 
Religion, Literature, and Arts of the An¬ 
cient Greeks, contributed by CnitisTOFnsit 
Kwionr WiTsox, U.A., Trin. CoU. Carab.; 
and illustrated with a Map of Athens and 137 
Woodcuts, designed from tho Antique by 
G. Scharf, jun., P.SA. 12mo. Ta. 6d. 

ScofFem (DrJ - Projectile Weapons of 

War and Eiploaive Compounds. By J, 
^omax, M.B. Loud., Ute Professor of 
Ch^istiy in the Aldersgate College of 
Aledicine. Tourth iifiVion, brought up to tho 

® Supfliment. Post 8vo. 
with Woodcuts, 9s. 6d. 

*^®”**“*"8 resourcoa of 
Warfare. 2e 

Senior,-Jonmal kept in Turkey md 

Glwce in the Autumn of 1857 and the 
Winning of 1868. By Nissan W. Sbxiob, 

^ 2 ^‘ew8 in chromo’ 

lithography. Post Svo. 12i, 

Bowdler-sFarnHyShakspeare: In which 

1- COOQ, *• ®TO?KAa®* 

n. HOWARD, a.l »• THOMSOH, 

n. smoLSTOH, ?* ^btall, a.A. 

a. ftuuxa, BO, ^ wordpohdb, b.a, 

•epamWy, 5s. each. ^ ‘ **'■ > 

pnee 21s. doth. ^ ''o^uma, mcdmia Qyo. 
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UEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Sewell (Miss).—New and cheaper Col¬ 
lected Edition of the Tales and Stories of 
the Author of .imy Herbert. Complete in 
9 rols. crown 8to, price £1. lOs. cloth ; or 
eacli work, comprised in a single rolumo, 
may be had sepni-atelj’ as follows — 


AMT HERBERT . 23. 6 d. 

GERTRUDE . 2s. 6 d. 

The EARL’S DAUGHTER. 2s. 6 d. 

The EXPERIENCE of LIFE. 23. 6 d. 

CLEVE HALL . 3s. 6 d. 

IVORS j or, the TWO COUSINS 3s. 6 d. 

KATHARINE ASHTON. 3s. 6 d. 

MARGARET PERCIVAL . 5s. Od. 

LANETON PARSONAGE . ds. Cd. 


Simpson.—Handbook ofDining; or,How 

to Dine, theoretically, philosophically, and 
liistorically considered: Based chiefly upon 
the l^hysiologie du Gout of Brillat-SaTarin. 
By Leonaiid Fbancis Simpson, M.R.S.L. 
Fcp.Sro. 5s. 

Sinclair. — The Journey of Life. By 

Cathehini Sikclaib, Author of The Buti- 
nets of Ufe. New Edition. Fcp. 8to. Ss. 

Sir Roger De Coverley. From the Spec¬ 
tator. With Notes and Illustrations, by 
W. Hbnet Wilis ; and 12 Wood Engra?- 
ings from Designs by F. Tatleb. Second 
and cheaper Edition. Crown 8 vo. 10s. Sd.; 
or 218. in morocco by Hayday.—An Edition 
without Woodcuts, in 16mo. price Is. 


“mO the thoroughness 
■t anil inUirrity. iheal>- 
salute rectitude inculruted 
in til ou si It, word, and deed, 
and to the tender charity ex* 
tended to the errin;? and re* 
peiitaut, rie aro inclined to 
attrihute the liold Ihene 
work! take on readers of all 
closiea and all ages. Tlte 


pure transparent sincerity 
telU even on those who are 
apt to flod atiy work whose 
aim and obiect are religious, 
heavy ana uninlereeting. 
The re^ublieati^n of that 
(CorA’i in on eotHy oceeeMt 
form ie o benefit of tehieh ve 
cannot oser'tetmote the eotid 
UtoBB. 


AUo by the Author of Amy Herbert, 


The Sketches: Three Tales. By the 

Authors of Amy Herbert^ The Old Mait'i 
Home, and Haichtone. Third Edition; with 
6 Iliustrations. Fcp. 870 , price is. 6 d. 

Smee's Elements of Electro-Metallurgy. 

Third Edition, reTised, corrected, and con* 
fiiderablj enlarged; trith Electrotypes and 
numerous Woodcuts. Post 870 , lOs. 6 d. 


Ursula; A Tale of English Country Life. 

2 70 I 9 . fcp. 870. price 12s. cloth. 

History of the Early Church, from the 

First Preaching of the Gospel to the Council 
of Nicca. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

Self-Examination before Confirmation: 

With Dc70tion$ and Directions for Con- 
limiatiou*Day, 32mo. Is. 6d. 

Readings for a Month preparatory to 

Conilrmation : Compiled from the Works of 
Writers of the Early and of the English 
Church. Fcp. 870 . price 4s. 

Readings for Every Day in Lent: Com* 

piled from the Writings of Bishop JzBBarr 
TATiOfi. Fop. 870. price 6s. 


Sharp's New British Gazetteer, or Topo¬ 
graphical Dictionary of the British Islands 
and Narro \7 Sens: Comprising concise De* 
script ions of about Silty Thousand Places, 
Seats, Natural Features, and Objects of Note, 
founded on tlie best authorities. 2 toIs. 
870 . price £2.16s. 

Short Whist; its Rise, Progress, and 

Laws: With Observations to make any one a 
Whist‘Player. Containing also the Laws of 
Piquet, Cassino, Ecart^, Cnbbage, Back¬ 
gammon. By Major A. New Edition ; to 
which are added, Precepts for I^ros, by 
Mrs. B. Fcp. 8 vo. 3s. 


Smith (G.)—History of Wesleyan Me¬ 
thodism. By Geobob Suith, FA.S., 
Member of the Roj^al Asiutio Society, &c. 
VoL. I. JFesUy and his Times; and Voi. 
II. The Middle Aye of Methodism, from the 
Death of Wesley in 1791 to the Confer¬ 
ence of 1816. Crown 870 . price 10s. 6d. 
each volume. 

Smith (J.) — The Voyage and Shipwreck 

of St. Paul: With Dissertations on the Life 
and Writings of St. Luke, and Ihe Ships and 
Navigation of the Ancients. By Jambs 
Smith, of Jordanbill,Esq., F.RS. Second 
Edition ; with Charts, Views, and Wood- 
cute. Crown 670 . 8s. 6d. 

A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 

By his Daughter, Ladt Holland. With 
B Selection from his Letters, edited by 
Mbs. Adstin. Nea Edition. 2 role. 8 to. 280. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith’s Miscellaneous 

Works : Including his Contributions to The 
Edinburgh Reriew. Four Editions:— 

1. A LiDBinY Edition (the Fourth), in 3 
Tols. 8to. with Portrait, 36s. 

2. Complete in One Volvmb, with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square orown 8»o. price 
21s. cloth; or 30s. bound in calf. 

3. Another New Edition, in 3 toIs. fcp. 
8vo. price 219. 

•4. Tlie People’s Edition, in 2 voU. crown 
870. price 8s. cloth. 
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The R6 v. Sydney Smith’s Elementary 

SketeUea of Moral Philosophy, deliTered at 
the Royal Institution in the Years 1804, 
1805,andl806. Third Edition. Fcp.8TO.7s. 

Snow.-Two Years’ Cmise off Tierra 

del Fiiego, the Falkland Islands, Patagonia, 
and the River Plate: A Narrative of Life 
in the Southern Seas. By W. Paekee 
S xow, late Commander of the Mission 
Yacht Allen Gardiner; Autlior of “ Voyage 
of the Prhue Albert in Search of Sir John 
Franklin.” With 3 coloured Charts and 6 
tinted Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 

Eohert Southey’s Complete Poetical 

Works: containing all the Author’s last In* 
troductions and Notes. The library Edi¬ 
tion, complete in One Volume, with Por¬ 
trait and Vignette. Medium 8vo. price 21s. 
doth; 428. bound in morocco. — Also, the 
Ftnl collected Edition, in 10 rols. fcp. 8 to. 
with Portrait and 19 Vignettes, price 35s. 

Southey’s Doctor, complete in One 

Volume. Edited by the Rev. J.W.WABtBB, 
B.D. With Portrait, Vignette, Bust, and 
coloured Plate. Square crown Svo. 218. 


Southey’s Life of Wesley; and Rise and 

Progress of Methodism. Fourth and cheaper 
Edition,with Notes and Additions. Edited 
hy the Author’s Son, the Rev. 0. 0. 
SouTHBT, M.A. 2 vols, crown 8to. 128. 


Spencer.-Essays: Scientific, Political, 

ami Speculative. By Heebebt Spekcee, 
Autlior of Social Staiia, Beprintod cluoflj 
from Quarterly BeTiew s. 8ro. price 128.clothe 


Spraeer. -The Principles of Psychology. E 
Heebebt Spencer, Author of Social Static 
8vo. price Ifis. cloth. 

St^hen.-Lectures on the History ( 

By tbe Right Hon. Sni Jams 

SraTiiBN,K.CB.,LL.D.,Profes80rofModer 

KW Cambridg. 

ihird Edition. 2 toIs. 8ro. price 243 . ^ 

St^hen.-Essaysin Ecclesiastical Bio 

STEPEBy,K.C.B 
JJUU’ Professor of Modem Historv i 

H»». “Cu.Vo’S"'’"'’"- 

oostsxts. 

7. Rldu^Baxt«r. 

S. The Emigelical 8u 
eett)on. 

Clapham Sect. 
The HiitorUn of Ei 

1^ ^o£j^ogoe. 



ofAssUi, 
Sttniu 

BsMdlc* 

®'^I’iHRqy;dUU. 


Stonehenge. —The Dog in Health and 
Disease; Comprising the Natural History, 
Zoological Classification, and Varieties of 
the Dog, as well ns Iho various Modes of 
Breaking and Using liim for Hunting, 
Coursing, Shooting, } and including the 
Points or Characteristics of Toy Doga. By 
Stoxeitenoe. With obout 70 Illustrations 
engrared on Wood. Square crown Svo. 
price 15s. half*bound. 

Stonehenge’s Work on the Greyhound: Being a 
Treatise on the Art of Breeding, Rearing, 
and Training Greyhounds for Public Run¬ 
ning; their Diseases and Treatment: Con¬ 
taining also Rules for the Management of 
Coursing Meetings, and for the Decision of 
Courses. With Frontispiece and Woodcuts. 
Square crown Svo. 21s. 

Stow.—The Training System of Educa¬ 
tion : including Moral School Training for 
large Towns, and the Normal Seminary for 
Training Teachers to conduct tlio System. 
By David Stow, Esq., Honorary Secretary 
to the Normal Seminary, Glasgow. Eleventh 
Edition, enlarged; witli Plates and Wood- 
cuts. Post 8to. price Ss. 6d. 


Strickland. — Lives of the Queens of 

England. By Aqnbs Stuickland. Dedi- 
mted, by express permission, to Her Ma¬ 
jesty. Embellished with Portraits of every 
Queen, engraved from the most authentic 
sources. Complete in 8 vols. post Svo.prico 
78. 6d. each. — Any Volume may bo had 
teparalely to complete Sots. 

Memoirs of Rear-Admiral Sir William 

Smonds, ^t., C.B., P.R.S., Surveyor of 

to 1847! Witlf Cor. 
Kspondence and other Papers relative to 

constructed upon his 

« Ill. Edit^ by James A. Shabp. With 
Sections and Woodcuts. 8vo. price 21 b. 

Taylor.-Loyola: and Jesuitism in its 

Budimente. By Ibiao Pa.* o 

withMcdaUion.l(STd, ™“- 

Taylor.-Wesley and Methodism. Bv 

Is4A0Tavi«m. Post8vo.Portrait.lia.S; 

Tennent—Ceylon: an Account of the 



HEW WORKS AVD NEW EDITIONS 



COMPLETION 


OF 


THE TRAYELLER’S LIBRARY, 


Smma>y of th Contenh of the TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY, cooipkie in 102 
Earls, pnce One Shilling each, or in 50 Volumes, price 2s. 6</. each in cloth ^ 
To be had also, in complete Sets only, at Five Gvineas per Set, bound in cloth, 
Mlertdy \h 2o Volumes, classified mfollows:^ 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS* 


IN EUROPE. 

A CONTTXE>rrAL TOUU.BrJ.DAJtltOW 

ARCTIC vova(;esa-\d\ IVo 
ni^OOVERIKS . . /. F. UAraE. 

BKITTANV A.VD THK BIIILE.bt I, HOPE. 

BRITTANY AND THK CHASE. by I. HOPE. 

CORSICA . byF.GREGOROVIUS. 

OBHMANV' Etc,: NOTES OFl i.ivn 

A TRAVELLER.| byS.LAINQ. 

ICELAND.BtP. MILES. 

NORWAY, A RESIDENCE IN.BTS. LACNH. 

NORWAY, HAMJILES IN.btT. FORESTER. 

Ul'SslA.uv TUB MARQUIS BE CUSTINK. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY .. BY J. R. M’CULLOCH. 

ST. PETERSHUKO. Bt II. JEHRMaKN. 

THE RUSSIANS OF THE SOUTH, BY S. BROOK'S. 

SWISS MEN AND SWISS I « rrpfiit^nv 
MOUNTAINS.I Fi'RCUbON. 

MONT HLASX\ ASCENT OF.BY J.AULDJO. 

SKETCHES OF NATURE 
IN THE AL1»S. 

VISIT TO THE VAUDOIS 
OF PIEDMONT . 


BY F. YON TSCHUDl. 
.Bt £. BAINiilS. 


IN ASIA. 

CHINA AND THIBET.btybb ABBE' HUC. 

SYRIA AND PALESTINB.**E6tUEN.*" 

THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, Bt P. GlliONlERB. 
IN AFRICA. 

AFRICAN WANDERINGS. BY M. TNTRNE. 

MOROCCO .BT X. DUllRIEU. 

NIGER EXPLORATION. BYT.J. HUTCHINSON? 
THE ZULUS OF NATAL. by G. H. MASON. 

IN AMERICA. 

BRAZIL. dy E. WILRERFORCB, 

CANADA.i»T A. M. Jameson. 

CURA.Bt W. H. HUKLBUT. 

NORTH AMERICAN WILDS .... dyC.LANMAN. 

IN AUSTRALIA. 

AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. bt W. HUGHES. 

ROUND THE WORLD. 

A LADY'S VOYAGE.BY IDA PFEIFFER. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIR OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 
THK LIFE OF MARSHAL 1 ct tub REV T o’ 

TUHENNE.f COCKAVNT:. ‘ 

8CHAMYL ... BY HODENSTEDTakd WAGNER 
FERDINAND I. AND MAXIML ) ^ 

LIAN II, . . f B-VNKE. 

FRANCIS ARAGO S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
THOMAS HOLCKOFrs MEMOIRS. 


CHESTERFIELD A SELWYN, BT A. HAnVARD, 
SWIFT AND RICHARDSON, BYLORD.IEFFREY. 
DEFOE AND CHURCHILL ... by J. FORSTER. 
ANECDOTES OF DR. JOHNSON. BY MRS.PIUZZI. 
TURKEY AND CHRISTENDOM. 

LKIPSIC CAMPAIGN, by TUB HEV.G. R. GLEIG. 
AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND) by HENRY 
GENIUS OF THOMAS FULLER/ ROGERS. 


ESSAYS BY LORD MACAULAY. 


WARREN HASTINGS. 

LORD CLIVE. 

WILLIAM IMTT. 

THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 

RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES. 
GLADSTONE ON CHURCH AND STATE 
ADDISON'S LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
HORACE WALPOLE. 

LORD BACON. 


comPc^d^matists of the restoration. 

FREDERIC THE GREAT. 

DALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL HIJ^fORY. 
CHOKER'S EDITION OF BOSWELL'S LIFE OF 
JOHNSON. 

LORD MACAULAY'S SPEECHES ON PARLIA- 
MENTAAY K£IX)RM. 



WORKS OF FICTION. 


TIJITLOVE STOUT. FBOii SOUTifEr.S DOCTOR. 

R ROGER DE COVERLEY ... } SPECTATOR 
MEMOIRS OF A MAITRE^D'ARMES, by DUMAS. 

CONFESSIONS OF A 1 -- v ^niivv^iTDP 

WORKING MAN .. /.EsTRE. • 


^ph*er'in^’^?s^.’ }.” 

sill EDWARD SEAWAfiD'S NAURATIVE OB 
HIS SHIPWRECK. 


NATURAL HISTORY, Ac. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF 1 „ . | ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. &c. ifTDR. G.WtLSOH. 

CKEAlTON. I J^tSIP. OUR COAL-FIELDS AND OUR COAL-rlTb. 

JNDICAITUNS OF INSTINCT, BT DR. L. HEMP, ) OOitNWALL, ITS MINES. MlNiRS, 4c. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


or 


LBCTDRES AND ADDRESSES { ®^caRL«Le1 

S^ECTIONS from SYDNEY SMITH'S 
WKiTINGS. 

PRINTING.. A. STARK, 


RAILWAY MORALS AKDl sPENCEB. 

RAILWAT P0LIC\'. f 

MORMONISM.. BTTIUREY. W. J. 

LONDON . BY J. R. M CULLOUa. 






























Thirlwall.—The History of Greece. By 
the Eight Kev. the Lobd Bishop of Sr. 
Diyid’s (the Rev. CTonnop Thirlwall). 8 
vols. dvo. with Maps, £3. -^An Edition in 
8 Tols. fcp. $ 70 . with Yignotte Titles, 28s. 

Thomson's Seasons. Edited by Bolton 
CoBMjr, Esq. Illustroted with 77 fine 
Wood Engrarings from Designs by Mem* 
hers of the Etching Club, ^uare crown 8 to. 
21 s. cloth i or 868 . bound in morocco. 

Thomson (the Rev. Dr.)—An Outline of 

the necessary Laws of Thought: A Treatise 
OD Pure and Applied Logic. By WriLtisi 
Thomsok, D.D., PrOTost of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 4//# Mition. Fcp. 8 ?o. 7e. 6 d. 

Thomson's Tables of Interest, at Three, 

Four, Four-and-a*Half, and Firo per Cent., 
from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and from 
1 to 365 Days, m a regular progression of 
wngle Days; with Interest at all the aboye 
Rates, from One to Twelyo Months, and 
Ten Tears. Also, numerous 
otLer Tables of Exchanges, Time, and Dis- 
coenta. New Edition. 12mo. price Sa. 

The Thumb Bible; or, Verbum Sempi* 

Umum. By J. Tatlob. Being an Epi* 
^me of the Old and Now TesUmenta in 
, ®«P"nted from the Edition 
of 1693 5 bound and clasped. 64mo. la. 6 d. 

Todd (Dr.)-The CyclopBEdia Of Anatomy 

and Ply^sioW Edited by BoflBBr B. 
Todd, M.D., F.R.S., Sx., Physician to 
Kings College Hospital; late Professor of 
General and Morbid Anatomy in Kioe's 
Ullege, Loudon. Assisted in (ho rariouB 
denartiuents by nearly all the most eminent 
cultivatoi -8 of physiological science of the 
present age. Now complete in 5 rols. 8 to. 
pp. 6,350, illustrated with 2,853 Wood- 
cuts, price £ 6 . 6 s. cloth. 

Tooke.-Histoiy of Prices, and of the 

State of the Circulation, daring tlie Nine 

FB I Tw®®- THOKAa Toom 
J .R.S. and William Newm.*^ VT* 
6to. price 52 b. 6d. 2 toIs. 

Trevelyan (Sir C.) - Original Papers 

Map, 123, ^ ® * Haileybupy. 8?o. with 


Trollope.—The Worden: a Novel. By 

Akthoitt Thollopb. New and cheaper Edi* 
tioH. Crown 870. price 80. 6d. cloth. 

Trollope’s Barchester Towors, a Sequel to the 
irarden. New and chcajwr Edition, oom* 
pletc in One Yolame. Crown 8 vo. 

Sharon Turner's History of the Anglo- 

Saxons, from the Earliest Period to the 
Norman Conquest. Seventh Edit ion, reviaed 
by the ReV. S. Tubnxh. 3 yols. 870 . 366. 

Dr. Turton's Manual of the Land and 

Fresh-Wotcr Shells of Great Britain: With 
Figures of cach’of the kinds. New Edition, 
with Additions, by Dr. J. E. GnAY, F.E.S., 
ic., Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. Crown 870 . with U 
coloured Plates, price 15fl. cloth. 

Dr. Ure's Dictionary of Arts^ Manufac¬ 
tures, and Mines: Contaiiiing a clear Expo¬ 
sition of their Prineiplea and Practice. 
Fourth Edition, much enlarged ; most of 
the Articles being entirely re-writteu, and 
many new Articles added. With nearly 
1|600 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 870 . price 60a. 

Uwins.—Memoir and Correspondence of 

Thomas Dwins, E.A., late Keeper of tho 
Royal Galleries and of tlio National QoUorr. 
Ac. Edited by Mrs. Uwma. 2 vols. post 
870 . 18 $, 


Van Der Hoeven’s Handbook of Zoology. 

TransUted by Dio Her. William f>T A«g 
M.D., FJR..S., &c. Professor of Anatomy 
in tho UniTenity of Cambridge. 2 toIs. 
8 to. with 24 Plates of Figures, price 6 O 3 . 
cloth; or aepsn.toly. VoL. I. lnr>ntehrata, 
SOs., and VoL. II. Fer(e6rata, 308. 

VehBe.-Memoirs of the Court, Aristo- 

moy.nndDiplomacyofAustria, ByDrE 

Vbhsb. Translated from the Gcrman’hy 
FBAifz Demmlbb. 2 TOU. post 8vo. 2ls. 

Von TeoipBky. .-MitIa; or, Incidents 

and Person^ Adyenlures on a Journo in 
Mexico. Guatemala, and Salyador, in tho 
Wth ^ 8 “ *» If “• By a- F. Vo» Tehpbkt. 

W 1 th Map, lUuBtrations ui colours, and 
Woodcut#. 8 to. 188. ^ 

Wade.—England’s Greatness: Its Ease 

wiai^gTeBs mGoverament, Laws. BeltaioD 
“J ’ Agriculture, Commerce,’ 

S? Litfrature,aad 

? Arts from the Earbest Period to the 

DyJoaKWADB, Author of 
tho Cabaiet Lawyer, 4o. Post Syo. lOs. 6 d! 

W^deringsintheLandof Ham Eva 

Dav'mtbb of Japhbt. Post sJ^'ss. el 
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Waterton —Essay^s on Natural History, 
chiefly Ornithology. By C. WATBBxoN^Esq, 
With the Autobiography of the Author. 
2 vols. fcp. 870 , 10 s, 

Watertoa’s Essays on Natural History. Third 
Series; with a Coiitinuotion of the Auto¬ 
biography, and a Portrait of the Author. 
ifWofuf Edition^ Fcp. Svo. price 63 . 

Watson's Cybele Britannica; or, British 

Plants and their Geographical Relations, 
By Hewett Cottrell Watsox. 4 toIs. 
8 vo. price 42s. cloth ; or each Tol. separately, 
price IO 9 . 6d. The fourth Tolumc is de¬ 
voted to general views ^nd tabular sum¬ 
maries, showing the phyto-geography of 
Britaiu under various aspects. 

Webb.— Celestial Objects for Common 

Telescopes. By the Rev. T. W. Webb, 
M.A., F.R.A.S., Incumbent of Hardwick, 
Herefordshire. With Woodcuts, and a Map 
of the Moon 12 indies in diameter engraved 
on Steel. 16mo. 7s. 

Webster and Farkes’s Encyclopaedia of 

Domestic Economy; comprising such sub- 

S ^ts as are most immediately connected with 
ousekeeping: As, The Construction of 
Domestic Edificee, with the Modes of Warm¬ 
ing, Yentilating, and Lighting them^A de¬ 
scription of the various articles of Furniture, 
with the nature of their Materials—Duties of 
Servants—&c. New Edition; with nearly 
1,000 Woodcuts. 8 to. price 50s. 

Weld. —The Pyrenees, West and East, 

a Summer Holiday in 1858. By Chakibs 
Richard Weld, Barrister-nt*Law. With 
8 Illustrations in Chromo-xylography from 
Drawings by the Author. Post Sro. 128. 6 d. 

Weld’s Vacation Tour in the Rnited States 
and Canada. Post 8 vo. with Map, lOs. 6 d. 

Weld’s Vacations in Ireland. Post Svo. with 
View. 10s. 6d. 

Willich’s Popular Tables for ascertain¬ 
ing the Value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and 
Church Property, Renewal Fines, &c.; the 
Public Funds j Annual Average Price and 
Interest on Consols from 1731 to 1858 j 
Chemical, Geographical, Astronomical, Tri¬ 
gonometrical Tables; Common and Hy¬ 
perbolic Logarithms; Constants, Squares, 
Cubes, Roots, Reciprocals; Diameter, Cir¬ 
cumference, and Area of Circles; Length of 
Chords and Circular Arcs; Area and Dia- 
onal of Squares; Diameter, Solidity, and 
upcrficies of Spheres; Bank Discounts; 
Bullion and Notes, 1844 to 1859. Fourth 
Fdilicn, enlarged. Post 8vo. price lOs. 


Wilmot’s Abridgment of Blackstone’s 

Commentaries on the Laws of England, in¬ 
tended for the use of Young Persons, and 
comprised in a series of Letters from a Father 
to his Daughter. 12mo. price 6s. 6d. 

Wilson's Bryologia Britannica: Con¬ 
taining the Mosses of Great Britain and 
Ireland systematically arranged and described 
according to the Method of Bruch and 
Sehimper; with 61 illustrative Plates. Being 
a New Edition, enlarged and altered, of the 
Muscologia Britannica of Messrs. Hooker and 
Taylor. 8vo. 42s.; or, with the Plates 
coloured, price £4. 4s. cloth. 

Yonge.—ANew English-Greek Lexicon 

Containing all the Greek Words used by 
Writers of good authority, By C. D. 
Yoxoe, B.A. Second Editiony revised and 
corrected. Post 4to. price 21s. 

Yonge's New Latin Oradus: Containing 
Every Word used by the Foots of good 
authority. For the use of Eton, West¬ 
minster, Winchester, Harrow, Cliarterhouse, 
and Rugby Schools; King’s College, Lon¬ 
don ; and Marlborough College. Sixth 
Edition. Post 8vo. price 9s.; or with 
Afpenpix of EpitheU cjassifled, ISs. 

YouatVs Work on the Horse, comprising 

also a Treatise on Draught. With numerous 
Woodcut Illustrations, chiefly from Designs 
by W. Harvey. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged by E. N. Gabriel, M.R.C.S., 
C.V.8., Secretary to the Royal College of 
Teterinarv Surgeons. In One Volume, 8vo. 
price 10/. Qd. cloth. 

Yoaatt. — The Dog. By William Yonatt. A 
New Edition; with numerous Engravinge, 
from Designs by W. Earvoy. 8vo. Bs. 

Young. —The Christ of History: An 

Argument grounded in the Facte of His 
Life on Earth. By Johk Yookg, LL.D. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Young,-The Kyatory; or, Evil and God. By 
JohnYoung, LL.D. PostSvo. Ts. 6d. 

Ziimpt’s Grammar of the Latin Lan¬ 
guage. Translated and adapted for the 
use of English Students by Db. L. Schmit^ 
F.RS.E. : With numerous Additions and. 
Corrections by the Author and Translator. 
dthEdition.thoroughlyrevised. 8vo. I4s. 
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